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Instrument:  Scales  for  Teacher  Ratings  of  Pupils 


Respondents: 


Elementary  and  junior  high  school  teachers  (in  this  study 
(see:  "Example  of  Use"  category  for  appendix  reference) 


(  "pating^escales"^°nS)  were  distributed  to  professional 
personnel  paid  by  ESEA  funds  and  to  two  teachers  on  each  grade 
not  paid  by  ESEA  funds, selected  at  random  by  the  principal) 


Maj  or 

Content 

Areas 


The  items  to  be  rated  fall  into  the  following  attitude 
categories: 

A.  Scholastic  Attitudes 

e.  g.,  positiveness  of  attitudes  toward  school  and 
school  work;  motivation  for  self-improvement. 

B.  Social  Attitudes 

e.  g.  respect  for  rights  of  others,  respect  for  school 
values  and  property. 

C.  Work  and  Study  Habits 

e.  g..  Dependability  regarding  class,  test  and  home 
preparation.  Adherence  to  teacher  instructions. 

D.  Adjustment 

e.  g.,  quality  of  peer  relations. 

E .  Achievement 

e.  g.,  Standardized  and  class  test  performance 


Getting  Aid 
For  Family 
Administration 


One  page  mimeographed  sheet  listing  l4  attitude  items, 
each  to  be  rated  on  a  5  point  scale.  Teachers  ratings  are 
based  on  student  groups  rather  than  individuals.  Each  item 
is  rated  twice:  once  on  the  basis  of  "beginning  of  the  year" 
evaluations  and  once  on  the  basis  of  "end  of  the  year" 
evaluations.  The  l4  item  attitude  list  was  distributed  to 
teachers  by  the  principal  and  subsequently  returned  to  him. 


Coding:  Items  were  rated  on  a  5  pt.  scale 

1. =  superior 

2. =  above  average 

3. =  average 

4. =  below  average 

5. =  poor 

Statistical  Returns  were  received  from  24  of  the  sample  of  25  elementary 
Treatment  of  schools  and  9  of  the  10  junior  high  sample  schools.  For  the 
Data:  elementary  schools  96  ESEA  teachers  (69 %)  completed  the 

rating  scales,  and  250  or  about  71%  of  non-ESEA  personnel 
returned  the  scales.  For  Junior  High  Schools  37  ESEA  teachers 
(55%)  and  54  (90%)  of  non-ESEA  personnel  returned  the  scales. 

For  Junior  High  Schools,  37  ESEA  Teachers  (55%)  and  54  (90%) 
non-ESEA  personnel  completed  the  scales. 

A  "beginning  year"  and  "end  year"  mean  score  (ratings  done  on 
group  basis)  and  a  weighted  mean  difference  score  was  computed 
for  each  of  the  l4  items  in  the  inventory,  e.g.,  item  number  1, 
"positiveness  of  attitudes  toward  school  and  school  work"  for 
elementary  school  ESEA  personnel  shows  a  beginning  year  mean 
score  of  3.9  and  an  end  year  mean  score  of  2.9.  ESEA  personnel 
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for  the  elementary  school  sample  see  their  students  moving 
from  below  average  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  just 
about  average  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

"Example  of 

Specific 

Findings": 

Elementary  Schools 

Improvement  was  noted  in  each  of  the  items  by  both  ESEA  and 
non-ESEA  groups  of  teachers.  ESEA  personnel  rated  beginning 
year  pupil  performance  more  poorly  than  did  non-ESEA  person¬ 
nel.  The  ESEA  teachers  in  general,  indicated  greater  pupil 
gain  than  non-ESEA  teachers. 

Junior  High  Sample. 

Most  striking  finding  is  the  small  change  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  school  year  especially  for  ESEA  personnel. 
The  ESEA  teachers  consistently  noted  less  change  than  did  the 
non-ESEA  teachers. 

Study 

Using 

Instrument: 

Title  A  Special  Enrichment  Program  Geared  to  Excellence  for 
Schools  in  Transitional  Areas. 

Research 

Director: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Heller. 

Date: 

August  31,  1966.  (See  Appendix). 

i, 
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Instrument: 

Respondents: 


Major 

Content 

Areas: 


Setting  and/or 
form  of 
instrument 
administration: 


Coding: 


Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 


Questionnaire 

Principals  of  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  in 
transitional  neighborhoods.  (Transitional  neighborhoods 
are  those  characterized  by  changing  residential  and 
ethnic  patterns,  i.e.,  increasing  numbers  of  low  income 
families) . 

Questionnaire  was  directed  toward  eliciting  information 
about  the  following:  numbers  and  kinds  of  additional 
position  assignments  "received"  by  principals.  Number 
and  kinds  of  personnel  principals  hired  to  fill  these 
positions.  Questions  were  also  directed  toward  ascertain¬ 
ing  to  what  degree,  if  any,  principals  felt  the  additional 
personnel  had  positively  affected  pupil  behavior,  teacher 
morale,  parental  attitudes  and  whether  or  not  they  judged 
the  school  curriculum  "enriched"  by  additional  staff. 

A  2-^-page  mimeographed,  mailed  questionnaire.  The  cover 
letter  listed  the  additional  staff  positions  granted  the 
school  for  the  school  year.  Principals  returned  their 
questionnaires  to  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  $  The 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

Data  for  questions  1  (234)  were  coded  into  the  following 
categories: 

number  of  positions  assigned 
number  of  positions  received 
number  of  positions  filled 

Data  as  other  questions  were  initially  dichotomized  on 
basis  of  "yes"  and  "no"  response  and  content  analyses 
made  of  open-ended  evaluative  comments,  (e.g.)  Have 
there  been  any  changes  in  pupil  attitude  or  behavior  as 
a  result  of  the  additional  positions?  Yes . No . 

Please  comment  . 

For  Questions  1  (234)  (all  dealing  with  additional  staff) 
computed  percentages  are  based  on  number  of  positions 
principal  was  able  to  fill  of  the  total  number  of  positions 
assigned  by  ESEA.  For  example,  in  the  elementary  school 
sample  (N-25).  The  total  number  of  positions  assigned  is 
162,  total  number  filled  is  139*  The  percent  filled  (of 
assigned)  is  85.8 %.  The  datum  "number  of  positions  re¬ 
ceived"  is  counted  but  does  not  enter  into  the  percentage 
computing. 

For  other  questions,  frequency  distributions  were  made  for 
specific  items  developed  from  content  analyses  of  open- 
ended  comments.  Frequency  distributions  represent  the 
number  of  times  a  specific  item  was  mentioned  by  the 
principals.  For  instance,  table  9  (see  report)  represent¬ 
ing  frequency  distributions  for  Questions  5,6,7  indicates 
15  elementary  school  principals  mentioning  the  "expansion 
of  already  existing  music  programs"  and  29  elementary 
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school  principals  mentioning  the" initiation  of  new  music 
programs"  as  result  of  additional  staff. 

Summary  of 
Findings: 

Schools  differed  in  the  number  of  additional  ESEA  posi¬ 
tions  assigned,  9C$>  of  the  positions  assigned  were  filled 
by  the  elementary  schools,  83%  of  positions  assigned  were 
filled  by  the  junior  high  schools.  Junior  high  schools 
filled  positions  of  more  limited  range  --i.e.  administrative 
and  remedial  reading.  Elementary  school  principals  report¬ 
ed  concern  with  the  shortage  of  experienced  classroom 
teachers  and  thus  many  specialists  were  drafted  into  the 
classroom.  Generally,  principals  felt  that  their  schools 
had  been  enriched  by  the  additional  personnel  they  were 
able  to  hire  •  junior  high  school  principals  being  some¬ 
what  less  enthusiastic  than  elementary  school  principals. 

Principals  expressed  the  need  for  more  complete  and  fuller 
explanations  of  the  program,  earlier  and  definitive  notifica¬ 
tion  of  personnel,  some  choice  in  the  kinds  of  positions 
assigned  and  some  help  in  filling  them. 

Study  Using 
Instrument: 

Title: 

A  Special  Enrichment  Program  Geared  to  Excellence  for 

Schools  in  Transitional  Areas. 

Research 

Director: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Heller 

Date: 

August  31,  1966.  (See  Appendix). 
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Instrument: 

Classroom  Observation  Guide 

(for  use  in  Kindergarten  and  pre-Kindergarten  classes) 

Respondents: 

Observers 

Maj  or 

Content 

Areas: 

The  classroom  observation  guide  was  designed  to  focus 
the  observers'  attention  and  to  gather  data  on  teacher  and 
pupil  behavior  pertinent  to  the  goals  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  pre-Kindergarten  programs. 

The  guide  contains  four  major  areas 

1)  The  nature  of  the  play  experience  and  activities  i.e. 
"Children  are  actively  engaged  in  some  satisfying 
activity. " 

"Play  materials  in  use  are  suitable  to  age  level  of  the 
children." 

"Play  materials  are  easily  accessible  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tions  for  use." 

2)  Verbal  behavior  (language  in  the  classroom) 

"Teachers'  responses  and  gestures  indicate  that  they  are 

listening  to  the  child  and  understand  what  he  is  saying." 

"Teachers  (other  adults)  give  specific  atention  to 
language  development  of  non-English  speaking  children 
(identifying  by  name  some  things  with  which  they  are  play¬ 
ing,  encouraging  child  to  provide  name  in  native  tongue, 
supplying  words  to  describe  sensory  experiences,  etc. 
Teachers  use  incidental  and  planned  experiences  to  develop 
observation  and  related  verbalization". 

3) .  Aspects  of  instruction  in  several  content  areas. 
"Teachers  structure  specific  group  activities  to  develop 
mathematical  concepts  (uses  number  lines  to  find  out  how 
many;  counting  for  attendance  or  snacks  $  weighing 
animals,  etc. 

"Teachers  utilize  classroom  living  procedures  and  at¬ 
titudes  to  foster  sharing,  acceptance  of  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  self  and  others." 

"Teachers  guide  children  in  finding  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  in  music." 

4)  Classroom  Management 

"Children  are  given  responsibility  for  routine 
activities  (clean-up,  watering  plants,  pouring  juice, 
serving  cookies,  etc.)" 

"Teachers  flexibility  in  routine  activities,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  furniture,  use  of  materials,  etc. 

Setting  and/or 
form  of 

Administration: 

Observers  filled  out  guide  while  observing  classes. 
Thirteen  page  mimeographed  form. 

Coding: 

All  scaled  items  used  a  fine  point  graphic  varying  scale 
Space  was  provided  beneath  each  item  for  the  observers  to 
briefly  indicate  the  basis  for  their  responses  and  other 
data. 
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Statistical 
Treatment 
of  Data: 


Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 


Study 

Using 

Instrument: 


Means,  medians,  standard  deviations  and  ranges  of  relevant 
items  in  the  observation  guides  were  computed.  The 
relations  between  scales  were  determined  by  means  of 
Pearson's  product -moment  coefficient  of  correlation. 

1)  Equipment  used  to  stimulate  large  muscle  activity  was 
either  absent  or  not  used  in  many  cases. 

2)  Transitions  between  activities  tend  to  be  relatively 
smooth . 

3)  There  is  substantial  variability  in  the  qualitatively 
judged  use  of  literature  in  the  classroom  observed. 

This  scale  correlates  .673  with  the  over  all  rating, 

of  play  experience,  .727  with  the  frequency  of  free  and 
open  child- teacher  communication,  and  thus  appears  to 
represent  an  important  aspect  of  the  program. 

Title:  The  Expansion  of  Kindergarten  instruction  and 
pre-Kindergarten  programs  in  disadvantaged  areas  of 
New  York  City. 

Res.  Dirs.  Dr.  Lawrence  V.  Castiglione 
Dr.  Mary  Wilsberg 


Date:  August  31,  1966. 
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Instrument : 
Respondents : 

Major 
Content 
Areas : 


Setting  and/or 
form  of 

Administration : 

Coding : 

Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data : 

Examples  of 
Specific 
Findings : 


Study- 

Using 


Questionnaire 

Supervisors  (of  expanded  kindergarten  and  pre-kinder¬ 
garten  programs) 

Questionnaire  was  directed  toward  eliciting  information 
about : 

1.  Role  of  the  Supervisor 

2.  In-Service  training 

3 .  Parent  activities 

4.  Opinions  about  staff  competency 

5.  Factors  contributing  to  the  effectiveness  or 
lack  of  desired  effectiveness,  of _the  program. 

Self-administered  1^  page  mimeoed  form. 


All  open-ended  questions 

Inspection,  simple  content  analyses,  counting. 


1)  For  the  most  part,  supervisors  perceived  teachers  as 
being  competent.  Only  one  supervisor  designated  replace¬ 
ment  of  a  kindergarten  teacher.  Two  pre-kindergarten 
supervisors  referred  to  their  teachers  as  experienced. 

All  others  reported  their  teachers  in  very  positive  terms : 
excellent,  creative,  energetic,  competent,  capable, 
efficient,  excellent  rapport,  etc. 

2)  The  six  pre-kindergarten  supervisors  spent  more  than 
twice  as  much  time  on  administrative  tasks  (registration, 
publicity,  interviewing,  assignment  of  personnel  to 
program,  ordering  and  distributing  supplies,  and  materials) 
as  they  did  on  supervisory  tasks  (i.e.  discussing 
curriculum  content  planing  with  teachers). 

3)  Supervisory  tasks  reported  included: 

Continuous  observation  of  program  checking  teacher  plans 
Evaluation  of  program 

Orientation  and  training  of  teachers,  etc. 

Title :  The  Expansion  of  Kindergarten  Instruction  and 
Pre-Kindergarten  programs  in  disadvantaged  areas  of  New 
York  City. 

Res.  Dirs.  Dr.  Lawrence  V.  Castiglione 
Dr.  Mary  VJilsberg 


Date:  August  31,  1966. 
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Instrument: 

Questionnaire 

Respondents: 

Principals  (of  Elementary  Schools) 

Maj  or 

Content 

Areas: 

Kinds  of  staff  for  expanded  programs.  Responsibilities 
assumed  with  expanded  Kindergarten  Program 

Success  of  program  Obstacles  encountered 

Setting  and/or 
form  of 

Administration : 

Self-administered 

3-page  mimeoed  form 

Coding: 

Open-ended  questions 

Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data 

Inspection  and  content  analyses 

Examples 
of  Specific 
Findings: 

1)  Some  principals  reported  the  pre-Kindergarten  teachers 
found  the  number  of  professional  staff  overwhelming. 

2)  One  pre-kindergarten  principal  reported: 

a)  school  aides  disatisfied  that  OE  personnel  receive 
so  many  more  hours. 

b)  Guidance  counselors  do  not  feel  family  workers  and 
assistants  are  trained  to  do  the  work  assigned. 

c)  Teachers  in  other  grades  want  to  share  in  receiving 
assistance . 

d)  Pre-kindergarten  teachers  believe  there  are  too 
many  people  assisting  them. 

e)  School  secretaries  believe  bookkeepers  are  infringing 
on  their  work. 

Study- 

Using 

Instrument: 

Title:  The  Expansion  of  Kindergarten  Instruction  and  Pre- 
Kindergarten  Programs  in  disadvantaged  areas  of  New  York 
City. 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Lawrence  V.  Castiglione 

Dr.  Mary  Wilsberg 

Date:  August  31 >  19&6.  (See  Appendix) 
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Instrument: 

Questionnaire 

Respondents: 

Teachers 

Major 

Content 

Areas: 

The  teachers  questionnaire  was  directed  toward  eliciting 
information  in  four  areas: 

(1)  Staff  Personnel 

(2)  Attendance,  attention  and  Health  records 

(3)  Class  Structure 

(4)  Parent  Cooperation 

Setting  and/or 
form  of 

Administration: 

Self -administered 

Coding: 

Mostly  open-ended  questions . 

Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 

Counting,  means,  SD's  ranges,  simple  content  analysis. 

Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 

(1)  Reasons  for  parents  not  bringing  a  child  to  school 
include:  not  knowing  what  time  school  begins,  no  clock, 
need  to  sit  with  younger  siblings,  failure  to  get  up  in 
the  morning,  and  no  one  to  bring  the  child  to  school. 

(2)  Negro  and  Puerto  Ricans  constitute  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  children  participating  in  both  the  pre-kinder¬ 
garten  and  kindergarten  program. 

(3)  Teachers  reported  lack  of  training  of  non-professional 
staff . 

Study 

Using 

Instrument: 

Title:  The  Expansion  of  Kindergarten  Instruction  and 
Pre-kindergarten  programs  in  disadvantaged  areas  of  New 
York  City. 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Lawrence  V.  Castiglione 

Dr.  Mary  Wilsberg 

Date:  August  31  >  19&6.  (See  Appendix) 
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Instrument: 

Interviews  Guide 

Respondents: 

High  School  Principals 

Maj  or 

Content 

Areas: 

The  focus  of  the  interview  guide  was  on  the  following 
items: 

1)  Administrative,  organizational  and  curricular  changes 
within  the  school  which  were  made  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  entering  the  school. 

2)  It  also  considered  general  reactions  i.e.  "Has  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  school  been  altered  during  the 
past  year?  If  yes,  to  what  extent  may  these  changes  be 
attributed  to  these  students? 

3)  "Do  these  students  seem  to  have  special  problems 
that  influence  their  attitude  toward  and  participation  in 
school? 

4)  "  How  do  they  fit  into  school  life,  extra-curricular 
activities?  Are  they  generally  accepted  or  rejected? 

5)  What  is  the  attitude  of  teachers,  administrators 
toward  them  and  the  attitude  of  these  students  toward 
their  teachers  and  the  school  administration. 

Setting  and/ 
or  form  of 
Instrument 
Administration: 

Structured  interview.  Interviews  averaged  about  one  hour. 
Conducted  by  investigator. 

Coding: 

Statistical  Treatment 
of  Data: 


Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 

(l)  In  the  schools  predominantly  white  before  entrance  of 
minority  students,  the  transfers  created  a  school  that 
was  ethnically  divided:  the  lower  grades  being  Negro, 

P.R.  and  the  upper  grades  White.  It  was  recognized  that 
this  ethnic  cleavage  was  a  temporary  stage  in  the  process 
of  integration  and  that  it  would  disappear  in  time  as  the 
classes  moved  into  the  upper  grades.  Another  concern  was 
the  rate  and  extent  of  the  integration  effort,  "too  much 
and  too  fast".  They  felt  that  if  the  present  rate  continued 
the  racial  balance  would  be  tipped  toward  the  minority  group. 

(2)  The  admission  of  ninth  graders  from  truncated 
junior  high  schools  has  increased  the  size  of  the  high  school 
ninth  grade  class  and  added  to  the  total  school  population. 
All  schools  have  experienced  an  increase  in  total  school 
population. 

(3)  The  severe  and  extrusive  educational  deficiencies 
of  these  youngsters,  particularly  in  basic  school  skills, 
prompted  every  school  to  set  up  special  remedial  reading 
and  English  classes. 

Study 

Using 

Instrument : 

Title:  Four-Year  Comprehensive  High  School 

Ninth-Year  Transfer  Program 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Edward  Frankel  Date:  August  31>  1966 

(See  Appendix) 
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Instrument: 

Interview  Guide 

Respondents: 

Directors  of  guidance,  full-time  counselors,  part-time 
counselors,  grade  guides,  deans,  teachers  in  charge  of 
attendance,  lateness  and  cutting. 

Major  Content 
Areas: 

Interview  focused  on: 

(1)  Changes  in  guidance  services  for  these  ninth-year 
students . 

(2)  Special  educational,  social  and  emotional  difficulties 

(3)  Degree  of  contact  with  parents  of  these  students 

(4)  Response  of  students  to  guidance  services 

Setting  and/or 
form  of 

Administration: 

/ 

Respondents  were  interviewed  individually  and  in  groups 

I 

Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 

(1)  Because  of  the  many  special  and  individual  problems 
of  these  youngsters,  more  guidance  services  are  urgently 
needed.  They  are  required  to  establish  more  and  better 
relationships  with  social  agencies,  mental  hygiene  clinics 
and  other  community  resources.  Also  recommended  was  a 
health  team  consisting  of  a  physician,  dentist  and  a  nurse, 
and  liaison  with  hospitals  and  health  center . 

(2)  Reading  retardation  is  so  severe  and  so  widespread 
that  half  the  students  require  remedial  courses.  In  every 
school,  ninth-grade  programing  was  based  on  reading  ability. 
There  was  only  moderate  enthusiasm  about  remedial  reading 
courses.  These  classes  were  usually  segregated  and  youngsters 
tended  to  resent  and  resist  them  for  that  reason  among 
others . 

(3)  After  the  first  few  weeks  of  "studying  one  another  and 
becoming  acquainted"  there  generally  was  some  interaction 
between  the  ethnic  groups .  In  no  school  was  an  overt 
effort  made  to  promote  ethnic  interrelationships  and  social 
interaction.  The  unexpressed  attitude  seemed  to  be  that 
school  is  not  the  agency  for  initiating  and  promoting  inter¬ 
racial  relationships. 

(4)  Contact  with  parents  of  disadvantaged  youngsters  s 
limited  to  Open  School  Week  and  summons  to  school.  When 
parents  are  asked  to  appear,  they  usually  do  so  and  are 
most  cooperative.  Very  few  seek  out  the  guidance  counselors. 

Study 

Using 

Instrument: 

Title:  Four-Year  Comprehensive  High  School 

Ninth-Year  Transfer  Program 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Edward  Frankel 

Date:  August  31 j  19^6.  (See  Appendix) 
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Instrument: 

Questionnaire 

Respondents: 

Classroom  Teachers 

Major  Content 
Areas: 

Teacher  questionnaire  was  concerned  with  classroom 
activities,  achievement  and  attitudes  of  ninth  grade 
transfer  students  as  compared  to  other  ninth  grades: 

i.e.(l)  How  does  academic  background  of  these  students 
compare  with  that  of  their  classmates? 

(2)  What  special  classroom  problems,  if  any,  were 
created  by  these  students? 

(3)  What  kind  of  self-image  did  these  students  have 

(4)  What  are  some  of  the  urgent  needs  of  these 
students . 

Setting  and/ 
or  form  of 
Administration: 

Self-administered.  In  each  of  the  seven  schools,  ten 
classroom  teacher  questionnaires  were  left  with  the 
administrative  assistant  who  was  directed  to  distribute  them 
among  a  representative  sampling  cf  the  ninth-grade  teachers. 
These  were  returned  to  the  investigator  in  a  sealed  envelope 
within  two  weeks,  usually  on  the  second  visit  of  the 
investigator  to  the  school. 

Coding: 


Statistical 
Treatment  of 

Data: 

Example  of  (l) 

Specific 

Findings: 

Reactions  of  these  respondents  vary  considerably  ranging 
from  those  who  find  the  disadvantaged  youngster  generally 
no  different  from  the  other  ninth  graders  to  teachers  who 
describe  him  in  very  negative  terms. 

(2) 

Some  of  the  special  classroom  problems  created  by  these 
youngsters  were  due  to  excessive  restlessness  and  inatten¬ 
tion.  There  was  some  classroom  interaction  between  these 

(3) 

students  and  their  peers,  but  it  was  generally  limited. 
Urgent  needs  of  these  students  most  commonly  mentioned  are: 
Competence  in  basic  skills 

Smaller  classes  with  individualized  instruction 

Greater  familiarity  with  school  regulations  and  standards 
of  behavior. 

Study  Title:  Four-Year  Comprehensive  High  School  Ninth-Year  Transfer 

Using  Program. 

Instrument: 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Edward  Frankel 


Date:  August  31>  19^6 .  (See  Appendix). 
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Instrument: 


Data  Noted 
on  Form: 


Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 


Example  of  (l) 

Specific 

Findings: 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

Study- 

Using 

Instruments: 


School  Record  Form 

(Used  for  9th  Grade  Transfer  Students) 

Ethnicity- 

Metropolitan  Reading  Test  Scores 
Attendance  Records 
Final  Marks 

Student  performance  data  are  summarized  and  presented  as 
percentages.  Reading  scores  are  given  as  medians  since 
the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  Grade  equivalents  are 
derived  medians  and  the  reading  norms  are  also  median  scores. 
For  each  school  and  for  the  composite  and  reading  score 
summary  has  been  prepared  which  contains  frequency  distribu¬ 
tions,  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  sample,  the 
rest  of  the  class  and  the  total  ninth  grade. 

Differences  were  tested  for  statistical  significance 
by  chi-square  and  "t"  tests. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  integration  plan,  the  average 
percentage  of  "white"  students  decreased  by 

The  average  high  school  median  reading  score  in  October  was 
7-9  and  in  May  8.8.  At  both  testings  the  high  school 
medians  were  more  than  a  year  below  the  norms. 

In  the  comparison  junior  high  schools,  the  October  median 
reading  score  was  6.9,  exactly  1.0  years  below  that  of  the 
high  school  group  and  2.3  years  below  the  norm.  No  Junior 
High  School  group  reached  either  the  October  or  May  norm. 
Serious  lateness  was  significantly  more  common  in  the  second 
term  than  in  the  first  term  of  the  school  year. 

No  significant  differences  in  the  number  of  major  subjects 
passed  in  the  first  as  compared  to  the  second  term. 

Title:  Four-Year  Comprehensive  High  School  Ninth-Year 
Transfer  Students. 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Edward  Frankel 

Date:  August  31,  1966.  (See  Appendix) 
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Instrument: 

Questionnaire 

Respondents: 

Teacher,  Assistant  Principals,  Guidance  Teachers  - 
"Career  Guidance  Personnel". 

Maj  or 

Content 

Areas : 

(1)  Background  information 

Position  in  New  York  City  School  system,  Number  of 
years  in  N.Y.C.  school  system,  sex,  license  held, 
subjects  taught,  content  areas  of  training  session. 

(2)  Evaluating  training  session.  Respondents  were  asked 
to  rate  the  following  items . 

Setting  and/or 
form  of 

Administration: 

Items: 

(a)  Board  of  Education  decision  to  spend  its  federal  funds 
on  a  June  in-service  training  program  rather  than  on 
another  project. 

(b)  Board's  decision  to  incorporate  the  present  content 
area  into  the  inservice  training  program. 

(c)  Degree  to  which  trainee  expected  to  benefit  from 
service . 

(d)  General  rating  of  sessions 

(e)  Instructions  coverage  and  content 

(f)  Organization  of  subject  matter 

(g)  Quality  presentation 

(h)  Trainers  mastery  of  the  subject 

(i)  Chances  that  the  June  inservice  program  will  change 
the  professional  behavior  of: 

Assistant  Principals,  teachers,  advisors. 

(j)  Chances  of  Career  Guidance  pupils  benefiting  in  Sept. 

1966  from  experiences  in  trainees  sessions. 

(3)  General  evaluation  of  thoughts  and  usefulness  of  train¬ 
ing  session 

Self-administered  2-page  mimeoed  form  to  be  filled  out 
after  training  sessions  and  returned  by  mail  to  the  Center 
for  Urban  Education. 

Coding: 

Check  list;  5-point  rating  scale  for  evaluation  items; 
open-ended  catch-all  question  at  end. 

Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 

Percentage  and  tab 

Analysis  of  variance  —  F  ratios. 

Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 

(1)  More  than  2/3  of  the  teachers  had  taught  four  or 
more  years 

(2)  Of  the  assistant  principals  who  were  supervising  the 
Career  Guidance  Program,  more  than  9 4$  had  more  than  11  years 
of  teaching  experience. 

(3)  All  three  participation  groups  regarded  the  expenditure 
of  federal  funds  as  "good"  to  "excellent". 

(4)  Teachers  entered  the  sessions  with  moderately  high 
expectations  and  were  rewarded  with  slightly  more  than 
fulfillment  for  these  positive  expectations. 

' 
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Study- 

Using 

Judgment: 


Title:  Curriculum  Development  nd  Teacher  Training  for 

Disadvantaged  pupils  in  special  classes  (Career 
Guidance)  in  Regular  Junior  High  School 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Abraham  Tannenbaum 

Date:  September  30,  1966 

(See  Appendex) 
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Instrument: 

Interviev;  Schedule 

Respondents: 

Curriculum  Writers 

Major  Content 
Areas: 

Respondents  were  asked  what  they  perceived  to  be  the  most 
important  outcomes  of  the  Career  Guidance  Program. 

They  were  asked  how  they  were  selected  for  their  present 
job  and  what  experience  they  had  had  in  curriculum  work. 
Background  information  regarding  license,  years  of 
experience,  etc.  were  also  elicited.  They  were  asked  to 
indicate  whether  they  viewed  their  present  curriculum 
work  as  one  of  "revision",  "Extension",  "Different  in 
Kind""  "in  Quality",  etc.  They  were  asked  whether  they 
felt  the  focus  of  the  curriculum  they  were  presently  at 
work  on  should  be  one  with  emphasis  on  planned  lessons 
for  the  teacher  or  one  which  although  providing  guideposts 
would  presoi  flexibility  and  motivation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  They  we re  queried  as  to  whether  they  thought 
the  curriculum  they  were  developing  ("Career  Guidance") 
resembled  other  curriculums,  i . e . , vocational  and  grades 
academic  High  School,  etc.  and  how  it  related  to  and 
compared  with  the  regular  Board  of  Education  Curriculum. 
Questions  were  directed  toward  eliciting  what  help,  if 
any,  and  from  whom  this  help  was  received  in  developing 
this  curriculum  and  what  provisions  for  variations  in 
the  curriculum  were  considered.  They  were  asked  what 
provisions  if  any,  are  being  made  for  finding  out  the 
response  to  the  new  curriculum  and  their  expectation  of 
need  for  future  revision;  What  difference  have  they 
perceived  federal  funds  to  have  made  in  developing  the 
nev;  career  guidance  curriculum  and  any  suggestion  for 
expenditure  of  federal  monies  for  curriculum  in  the  future 

Setting  and/or 
form  of 

Administration: 

Individual  interview.  4-page  mimeoed  guide. 

Coding: 

Check  list,  open-ended  questions. 

Statistical 
Treatment 
of  Data: 

Not  reported 

Example  of 
Specific 

Findings 

(1)  Some  curriculum  writers  saw  no  difference  between  the 
curriculum  they  we re  writing  and  the  regular  curriculum. 
Some  suggested  that  their  curriculum  may  be  substituted 
for  the  regular  Junior  High  School  Curriculum. 

(2)  Actually  the  writers  viewed  the  teachers  as  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  in  need  of  clear-cut  lesson  plans. 

(3)  The  writers  of  the  curriculum  materials  did  not  have 
a  constant  view  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils  to  Career 
Guidance  classes,  their  aspirations  and  the  course  of 
their  future  education.  There  is  evidence  of  confusion 
to  purpose  --i.e.  whether  they  are  to  prepare  pupils  with 

'  I 
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Study 

Using 

Instrument: 


marketable  skills  in  a  vocation  oriented 

or  to  prepare  them  for  continued  education  in  academic 

and  vocational  schools. 

Title:  Curriculum  Development  and  Teacher  Training  for 
Disadvantaged  Pupils  in  Special  Classes  (Career  Guidance) 
in  regular  junior  high  school 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Abraham  Tannembaum 
Date:  September  30,  1966 
(See  Appendix) 
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Instrument: 

Classroom  Observational  Forms 

Respondents: 

Two-man  observer  team  (l  educator,  1  social  scientist) 

Maj  or 

Content 

Areas: 

Observers  rated  classrooms  in  terms  of 

(1)  quality  of  lesson 

(2)  relative  participation  of  OE  and  Resident  students 

(3)  Dispersal  of  OE  children  in  pupil  groups  (seating) 

(4)  Attractiveness  of  classroom 

(5)  Outstandingness  vs.  valuative  integration  of  OE  students 

Setting  and/ 
or  form  of 
Administration: 

Observers  visited  two  classes  independently  for  a  total 
of  four  sessions  and  a  fifth  class  simultaneously.  They 
completed  a  one-page  mimeographed  observation  form. 

Coding: 

Items  were  coded  on  3  &  5  pt.  scales  which  varied  per  item. 

Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 

Simple  percent aging. 

Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 

Item:  "Seating  of  OE  children  in  classroom" 

62 %  of  classes  were  rated  as  having  OE  children 
"thoroughly  dispersed",  22 %  "somewhat  clustered";  \6%  "clus¬ 
tered" 

Item:  "Spontaneous  Questioning" 

4 °lo  rated  more  questioning  by  OE  children 

7C rfo  rated  same 

26 °]o  less  or  none  by  OE  children. 

Study- 

Title: 

Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  Schools. 

Dir.  Dr.  David  J.  Fox 

Date: 

August  31>  1966  (See  Appendix). 

' 
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Instrument: 

Check  List  Inventory  (My  Class).  A  listing  of  20 
descriptive  statements  about  "My  Class"  and  classmates. 

Respondents:  Third  through  6th  grade  elementary  school  students 


Ma  j  or 

Content 

Categories: 

Items  on  check  list  relate  to: 

(1)  Attitude  towards  children  (in  the  class 
(fairness,  politeness,  neatness,  trust-worthiness 

(2)  Attitudes  toward  classroom  (physical  setting) 

(attractiveness) 

(3)  Attitudes  toward  classroom  activities 

(interesting,  chance  to  do  things,  etc.) 

Setting 

Administered  by  graduate  assistant.  1  page  mimeographed 

and/or  form  of  sheet  on  which  were  listed  the  twenty-check  list  items. 
Administration:  Pupils  made  their  own  ratings  on  the  sheet.  Graduate 


Ass't  read  each  question  out  loud. 

Coding 

Three  Response  Categories:  YES,  NO,  I'm  not  sure 

Data  tabulated  by  machine 

Statistical 
Handling  of 
Data 

Proportions  for  each  of  sample  groups  (OE,  resident  and 
sending,  school  samples)  indicating  response  to  items  were 
computed.  Differences  in  response  to  items,  by  group,  were 
inspected  Significance  of  inter-group  differences  by  item 
was  not  computed. 

For  each  group  "positive",  "balanced"  and  "negative" 
scores  were  developed.  All  medians  were  computed  for 
intra-group  positive  responses. 

Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 

(1)  Inter-group  differences,  typically  reflected  a  less 
positive  perception  of  the  class  by  OE  and  sending  school 
children  compared  to  resident  children. 

(2)  The  two  largest  differences (15$)  point  up  tendency 
of  OE  children  and  sending  school  children  to  believe  that 
they  both  lack  the  "things"  and  the  "classroom"  to  do  their 
best  work. 

(3)  Proportions  of  positive  perceptions  of  class  by 
sample  group  are  75$  for  OE  children,  QOjo  for  resident 
and  70$  for  children  in  the  sending  schools. 

Study  Using 
Instrument: 

Title:  Free  Choice  Open-Enrollment  -Elementary  Schools 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  David  J.  Fox 

Date:  August  31?  1966  (See  Appendix) 

Also  see: 

Title:  Free  Choice  -Open  Enrollment  Junior  High  School 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Thorndike 

Date:  August  31?  1966 

. 


■  -f. 


Instrument: 

Respondents: 

Major  Content 
Areas: 


Setting  and/or 
form  of 

Administration: 

Coding: 


Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data 


Example  of 

Specific 

Findings 

* 


Study 

Using 

Instrument: 
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Check  list  Inventory  ("My  School") 

Third  through  6th  grade  elementary  school  children 

(1)  Attitudes  toward  teachers  (helpfulness,  expectations, 
interest,  quality,  fairness,  etc. 

(2)  Attitudes  towards  boys  and  girls  (fight  too  much) 

(3)  Attitude  toward  physical  facilities  of  school. 

(Lunch,  building,  trip  to  school) 

(4)  Attitude  toward  principal  (friendly 

(5)  Attitude  toward  school  work  (too  hard,  too  easy,  learned 
a  lot 

(6)  Other  (usefulness  of  school  learning,  I  wish  I  didn't 
have  to  go  at  all,  best  school,  I  know,  etc. 

1  page  mimeographed  sheet.  Administered  by  graduate  assis 
tant.  Seventeen  Item  inventory. 


Children  were  asked  to  circle  one  of  the  following  response 
categories  for  each  item: 

YES!  Yes,  No,  NO! 

Proportions  computed  for  each  of  sample  groups  ("OE", 
"resident",  &  "sending"  samples).  Differences  in  inter¬ 
group  proportion  were  inspected.  Boys  and  girls  were 
analyzed  separately. 

No  differences  in  proportion  of  OE  or  resident,  or  sending 
school  children  who  said: 

1)  Teachers  want  to  help  (99:98:96)* 

2)  Teachers  really  interested  (85:84:82),  etc. 

(Numbers  in  parenthesis  are  for  proportions  given  the 
indicated  response  for  OE,  resident  and  sending  school 
children,  respectfully). 

Title:  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  Schools 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  David  J.  Fox 

Date:  August  31,  1966  (See  Appendix) 

Also  see: 

Title:  Free  Choice  Open-  Enrollment  -  Junior  High  School 

Res.  Dr.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Thorndike 

Date:  August,  1961  "Pupil  Opinionaire" 
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Instrument: 

Pupil  Record  Form 

Respondents: 

Filled  in  by  clerks 

Major 

Content 

Areas: 

Name,  school  history,  IQ,  Reading,  Mathematics,  Attendance, 
Guidance  Data,  Special  Reports  -  Subject  performances,  Health, 
Family,  Other. 

Study- 

Using 

Instrument: 

Title:  Free-Choice  Open  Enrollment  -Elem.  Schools 

Res.  Director,  Dr.  David  J.  Fox 

Date:  August  31}  1966.  (See  Appendix) 

.... 
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Instrument; 

Observers'  Subjective  Report 

Respondents: 

Observers  (Social  scientists  and  educators) 

Major  Content 
Area: 

Observers  asked  how  they  feel  each  of  the  following 
groups  feel  about  the  Open-Enrollment  Program  and  why 
they  believe  these  persons  hold  the  opinions  they  express: 

A.  Principal 

B.  Teachers 

C .  Resident  Children 

D.  Open-Enrollment  Children. 

In  addition  they  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  success  of 
the  program  in  turns  of  its  personal/social  aspects,  and 
its  effect  on  academic  aspects . 

Setting 
and/or 
form  of 

Administration: 

Self-administered  !§■  pg.  mimeoed  form. 

Coding: 

Open-ended  questions 

Content  inspection. 

Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 

Simple  percentaging. 

Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 

Item:  "Observers'  subjective  feelings  about  success  of 
social  aspects  of  program" 

84%  thought  that  "social  or  personal"  aspects  of  OE 
program  we re  successful.  They  mentioned  understanding  gained 
by  resident  and  OE  children  of  each  other,  friendship, 
visits,  "getting  along  well". 

Study- 

Using 

Instrument: 

Title:  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  School 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  David  J.  Fox 

Date:  August  31?  19&6 . 
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Instrument: 

Teacher  Behavior  Record  in  the  Classroom 
(A  19  Item,  7  point  rating  scale  taken  from  Ryans,  D.G., 
Characteristics  of  Teachers,  Washington,  D.C.  American  Council 
on  Education,  i960). 

Respondents: 

Observers  (Social  Scientest,  and  Educators) 

Maj  or 

Content 

Areas: 

(Examples  of  Items) 

Autocratic  -  Democratic 

Aloof  -  Responsive 

Dull  -  Stimulating 

Partial  -  Fair 

Evading  -  Responsible 

-  Systematic 

Inmature  -  Integrated 

Narrow  _  Broad 

Setting  and/ 
or  form  of 
Administration: 

A  2\  page  mimeoed  check  list.  Observers  rated  teachers  on 
the  basis  of  teacher  behavior  observations  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

Coding: 

A  7pt.  scale;  4  representing  the  mid  point,  i.e.,  average, 
non-extreme  behavior. 

Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data 

Reliability: 

Proportions  based  on  categorized  ratings  of  "balanced" 
"positive"  &  "negative"  ratings  were  computed. 

Observers  generally  used  scale  as  a  6  pt.  scale  rather  than 

Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 

7  pt.  scale,  avoiding  the  extreme  negative.  Complete 
independent  observations  are  available  for  21  different 
teachers.  Of  361  pairs  of  ratings,  76.4 %  were  identical  or 
within  1  scale  point  )  (35*2%  identical,  ,41.2$  jvithih  1  poi/il) 
Of  th§  remaining  23.6%,  most'  (18.3$)  were  2  scale  point's 
apaft  with  £„3  %  of  -ratln'gst  showing  a  difference  of  3  rating 
points. 

Study  Using 
Instrument: 

Title:  Free-Choice  Open  Enrollment  -Elementary  Schools 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  David  J.  Fox 

Date:  August  31,  i960. 
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Instrument : 

Class  Rating  Scale 

Respondents : 

Observers  2-man  team:  1  Social  Scientist 

1  Educator 

Major 

Content 

Area 

Quality  of  Instruction 

Participation  of  open-enrollment  children 

Observers  feelings  about  having  their  own  children  in  such 
a  classroom.  Observers  general  feelings  about  the  entire 
program . 

Setting  and/ 
or  form  of 
Administration : 

Observers  independently  completed  their  one-page  mimeoed 
rating  scales  at  the  end  of  the  classroom  observation  period. 

Coding : 

Rating  scale  items  were  coded  on  the  basis  of  3  and  5  point 
scales  varying  per  scale  item 

e.g.  Item  1:  "How  would  you  rate  the  class  you  have  just 
seen,  considering  the  quality  of  instruction?" 
a)  outstanding  b)  good,  better  than  average  c)  average 
d)  poor  e)  extremely  poor 

Item  2:  "How  would  you  rate  the  participations  of  OE 
children?" 

a)  more  than  resident  children  b)  same  as  c)  less  than 

Statistical 
Treatment 
of  Data 

Simple  percentage  computing 

Reliability 
of  Observers 
Ratings : 

Observers  independently  rated  aspects  of  classroom  perfor¬ 
mance  and  functioning.  Out  of  408  pairs  of  ratings 
(N  (Number  of  classes)  =36)  90.6%  were  identical  or 

within  1  scale  unit  (63.2%  identical  and  27.4%  within  1 
scale  point).  144  pairs  of  ratings  are  available  on  the 
"quality  of  instruction"  item  (5-  pt.  scale).  96.4%  were 
identical  or  within  1  scale  point.  (57-6%  identical,  38.8% 
within  1  pt.)  Distribution  of  ratings  of  educators  and 
social  scientists  for  each  variable  were  compared.  They  did 
not  differ  except  for  isolated  cases. 

Example  of 
Specific 
Findings : 

Scale  Item:  "Quality  of  Instruction" 

3%  of  classes  observed  were  rated  outstanding,  34%  as  better 
than  average,  42%  as  average,  17%  as  poor,  4%  extremely  poor. 

Scale  Item:  "Observers  feelings  about  class  if  quality  of 
instruction  observed  was  typical  and  observer  was  Resident 
Parent . 

20%  enthusiastic,  39%  slightly  positive  ,  26%  negative, 

15%  strongly  negative. 

Scale  Item:  "Observers"  feelings  about  OE  program  if 
Quality  of  Instruction  Observed  was  Typical." 

58%  said  "retain  as  is,"  36%  "modify,"  6%  "abolish." 

Study 

Using 

Instrument : 

Title :  Free  Choice  Open-Enrollment .  Elementary  Schools 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  David  J.  Fox 

Date:  Aueust  31.  1966  (See  At>Dendixl . 
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Instrument: 

Interview  Schedule 

Respondent: 

Principals,  Remedial  teachers,  Guidance  Counselors,  class¬ 
room  teachers. 

Maj  or 

Content 

Areas: 

Interview  was  directed  to  the  following: 

(1)  Perceptions  of  teachers  response  to  the  "Open  Enrollment" 
program. 

(2)  Perceptions  of  parents  response. 

(3)  Administrative  problems  covered  by  program  -i.e.  change 
in  job,  change  in  methods  of  instruction,  change  in  pupij. 
achievement . 

(4)  Perception  of  what  OE  children  think  of  resident 
children,  OE  program,  school  teachers. 

(5)  What  Principals  think  of  OE  program,  OE  children;  weaknesses 
and  strength  of  program. 

Setting 
and/or  from 

Six-page  mimeographed  interview  schedule 

Principals:  Interviews  were  conducted  by  observer  team  (l  social 

Administration  scientist  and  1  educator) 


Remedial  teachers:  Interviewed  by  one  member  of  the  team. 

&  Guidance  Counselors: 

Classroom  Teachers:  Interviewed  by  team  member  who  nad  pre- 
viously  observed  their  class. 

Coding: 

Most  of  the  interview  schedule  was  pre-coded  with  some  open- 
ended  follow-up  questions,  e.g.,  Ques .  29,  30,  31>  32,  33- 
Q.  29.  "In  addition  to  what  you  have  just  told  me,  how  has  the 

OE  program  affected  your  job  in  particular? 

Q.  30.  a)  more  difficult  b)  about  the  same  c)  less  difficult 

31.  a)  substantial  b)  moderate  c)  slightly 

32.  How  were  there  problems  resolved 

33 •  How  were  they  made  better. 

Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 

Precoded  data  were  tallied.  Open-ended  questions  were 
analyzed  through  an  a  posteriori  content  analysis  in  which 
categories  were  developed  by  scaning  the  actual  data.  Responses 
we re  then  categorized  and  frequency  distributions  obtained. 

Counting  and  sample  percent  computing. 

Examples  of 

Specific 

Findings 

(Data  from 

principals 

interview 

only) 

Twenty  five  principals  noted  their  job  was  more  "substantial¬ 
ly"  more  difficult  as  a  result  of  OE  program.  Specific  difficul 
ties  mentioned  were:  less  time  for  supervision  and  teacher 
training,  more  discipline  problems,  more  clerical  and  scheduling 
problem.  J\  consideration  of  weaknesses  in  one  program  led  21 
principals  to  mention  the  lack  of  supervision  on  bussing, 

11  noted  problem  of  screening,  8  mentioned  insufficient 
personnel,  5  mentioned  difficulties  of  contact  with  OE 
parents.  82 $  of  principals  mention  discipline  problems  arising 
from  the  program,  etc. 

Study 

Using 

Instrument: 

Date: 

Title:  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment-Elementary  Schools. 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  David  J.  Fox 

Aug.  31,  1966  (See  Appendix) 

. 


' 
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Instrument: 

Respondents: 


Maj  or 

Content 

Areas: 


Setting  and/ 
or  form  of 
Administration 

Coding: 


Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 

Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 


Title: 


Interview 

Third  through  sixth  grade  "open- enrollment"  pupils  — i.e., 
pupils  bussed  to  school  while  residing  in  other  school 
districts.  (N=  ?17  OE  children) 

Interview  with  OE  children  attempted  to  top  child's  evalua¬ 
tion  of  old  and  new  schools  in  terms  of:  liking,  no.  of 
friends,  amount  of  homework,  help  with  work,  special  projects 
and/or  learnings,  desire  to  stay  at  new  school  vs.  return  to 
old. 

Individual  interviews  with  children  conducted  by  one  member 
of  the  observational  team. 


Simple  "Yes"/"No"  categories  with  follow-up  probes  -  Content 
analysis  of  open  ended  questions  and  frequency  distribution  of 
responses . 

Counting  and  sample  percent  computing. 


Ninety  percent  of  OE  children  prefer  "receiving"  school, 

9 1o  prefer  "sending"  school  and  1%  have  no  preference.  OE 
children  preferred  receiving  schools  because  of  better 
discipline,  fewer  fights,  liking  of  other  children  and  staff 
physical  facilities.  Only  2  of  430  reasons  for  preferring 
receiving  school  referred  to  integration  per  se.  Seventy  °j0 
of  OE  children  mentioned  new  things  they  did  at  receiving 
school,  e.g.  art,  music,  science;  half  of  them  mentioned  some 
special  help  they  received. 

Study  Using  Instrument 

Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  Schools. 

Dr.  David  J.  Fox,  August  31»  19&6.  (See  Appendix) 
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Instrument : 

Interview 

Respondents: 

Third  through  sixth  grade  resident  children  (N  =  636) 

Resident  children  are  those  whose  houses  are  within  the 
school  district. 

Maj  or 

Content 

Areas: 

Questions  were  related  to 

(1)  Perception  of  OE  students  i.e.  "Why  do  you  think  these 
children  are  here?"  "How  do  you  like  them  - 

(2)  Friendships  made  with  OE  children 

(3)  Differences  in  school  as  a  result  of  OE  children. 

Setting  and/or  Individual  interviews  with  children  conducted  by  one  member 
form  of  of  the  observational  team. 

Admin i s t  r  at i on : 


Coding: 

Simple  Yes/No  categories  and  probes.  Content  Analyses  of 
open-ended  questions  and  related  frequency  distributions. 

Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 

Counting  and  Simple  per  cent  computing. 

Examples  of 

Specific 

Findings: 

Resident  children  perceived  OE  children  as  coming  to  this 
school  because  it  is  a  "good  school"  a  "better  school", 

"less  crowded"  "want  abetter  education".  Seventy  percent 
of  resident  children  thought  OE  program  was  a  good  idea; 

Among  259  resident  children  who  did  feel  the  school  had 
changed,  75$  felt  it  had  changed  in  a  negative  direction 
less  discipline,  more  fighting,  crowded  conditions,  noise. 

Title: 

Study  Using  Instrument 

Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  -Elementary  Schools 

Res.  Dir. 

Dr.  David  J.  Fox 

Date: 

August  31j  1966  (See  Appendix) 

/ 
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Instrument: 


Respondents: 

Major 

Content 

Areas: 

Setting  and/or 
form  of 

Admini strati on : 
Coding 


Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 


Examples  of 

Specific 

Findings: 


Study 

Using 

Instrument: 


Socioraetric  form  ("Picking  Friends)  Modification  of  the 
Ohio  State  Social  Acceptance  Scale) . 

Third  through  sixth  grade  Elementary  school  children. 

Each  child  was  asked  to  indicate  the  specific  children 
he  considers  "very  good  friends"  "good  friends"  children 
he  "doesn't  know  well  enough  to  rate". 

1  page  mimeographed  form.  Administered  by  graduate 
assistant.  Separate  sheets  listing  the  name  of  every 
student  in  the  class. 

Students  were  instructed  to  put  a  number  (l  through  5)  in 
front  of  every  name  on  the  student  lists. 

l-'very,  very  best  friends" 

2=  good  friends 

3=  Not  friends  but  O'kay 

4=  Don't  Know  Them 

5=  Not  O'kay 

A  detailed  analysis  of  these  data  was  done  in  terms  of 
the  proportion  of  OE  children  in  the  class.  Fourgrada.'tloAss 
were  used:  less  than  10$, 

10-2% 

26-45$ 

46-58$  which  was  the  highest  concentra¬ 
tion  of  OE  children.  Distributions  of  responses .were 
compared  with  basic  sample  distribution  within  classrooms. 

Item:  "Relationship  of  Friendship  patterns  to  Proportion  of 
OE  children  in  class". 

As  proportion  of  OE  children  increased  from  less  than 
1C$  to  58$  friendship  patterns  differed  for  OE  and  resident 
children.  For  OE  beys  the  proportion  of  classes  in  which 
at  least  3/4  of  the  resident  children  were  selected  as 
"very  good"  or  "good"  friends  by  OE  children  went  from  24$ 
to  1CC$  as  the  proportion  of  OE  children  went  from  less  than 
10$  to  58$.  For  OE  girls,  the  same  trend  was  noted  but 
the  large  increase  occurred  in  the  11-  25$  interval. 

In  contrast,  for  resident s, the ^proportion  of  classes  in 
which  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  OE  children  were  select¬ 
ed  as  "very  good"  or  "good"  friends  stayed  about  the  same. 

For  resident  boys,  these  proportions  were: 

97 $>  84$,  84$,  and  10C$.  For  resident  girls  they  were  93$, 

92$,  86$,  83$. 


Title:  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  -Elementary  Schools 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  David  J.  Fox 

Date:  August  31,  19&6  (See  Appendix) 

(2)  Title:  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  Junior  High  Schools 
Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Thorndike 


■ 
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Instrument: 

General  School  Report 

Respondents: 

Observers  (Social  scientists  and  educators) 

Maj  or 

Content 

Areas: 

This  instrument  was  directed  toward  eliciting 
observers  reactions  toward  school  facilities  and  teacher 
opinion  about  open- enrollment : 

(1)  Lunchroom  -  attractiveness,  instruction  among 
children,  teacher-pupil  relationship,  etc. 

(2)  Other  special  facilities  observed 

(3)  Attitudes  of  lunchroom  teachers  toward  open-enroll¬ 
ment. 

(4)  Bussing  facilities. 

Setting 
and/or 
form  of 

Administration: 

1  page  mimeoed  sheet  -  Self  administered.  Observers  were 
present  during  lunchroom  periods  and  also  rode  the  bus 
from  school  each  day. 

Coding: 

Open-  ended  and  pre-coded  items 

Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 

Counting  &  percentages. 

Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 

Item:  "Interaction  in  lunchroom  among  Children".  Of 
comments,  28  were  positive  references  to  the  general  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  lunchroom,  the  other  half  noted  "limited 
interaction  (for  all  children)  and  a  small  cluster  (5) 
noted  OE  children  sticking  together. 

Item:  "Play  Space". 

Of  50  comments,  44  (88%)  were  positive.  Observers  liked  both 
the  facilities  (playgrounds,  gymnasium)  and  the  programs  they 
saw. 

Study- 

Using 

Instrument: 

Title:  Free-Choice  Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  Schools. 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  David  J.  Fox 

Date: 


August  31 >  1966. 


Instrument: 
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Respondents: 

Maj  or 

Content 

Areas: 


Setting 
and/ or 
form  of 

Admini str at ion : 


Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 


Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 


Inventory  (Sociometric  &  Aspirations  Inventory) 

Third  through  sixth  grade  students  elementary  schools. 

Children  were  asked  to  circle  names  of  their  classmates 
who  would  achieve  certain  educational  and  vocational  tends. 
They  were  asked  to  name  classmates  who 
"always  sit  around  you" 
absent  from  school  a  lot 
talks  a  lot  to  get  attention 
lots  of  friends 
says  mean  things 
seems  sort  of  lost 

takes  others'  things  without  asking,  etc. 

1  page  item  inventory.  In  addition  children  were 
provided  with  lists  of  their  classmates  and  asked  to  circle 
the  names  of  their  classmates  who  "  fit  certain  behavioral 
items  and  (as  who  would  achieve  certain  vocational  and 
educational  goals.  Administered  by  graduate  assistant 
who  read  items  aloud. 

Analytic  purpose  was  to  discover  whether  or  not  either  GE 
or  resident  children  tended  to  stereotype  themselves  or  each 
other.  To  this  end  the  analysis  of  these  data  compared 
the  responses  to  each  item  to  the  basic  distribution  of 
GE  girls  and  boys  in  the  class  studied  on  this  instrument. 
(This  instrument  was  only  administered  in  the  first  31 
schools  studied  since  sufficient  data  were  obtained  by  that 
time.)  The  analysis  was  done  separately  by  sex  since  the 
immediate  first  finding  was  that  among  both  OE  and  resident 
children  (in  the  elementary  schools  at  least)  boys  and  girls 
cordially  dislike  each  other  and  attribute  positive 
characteristics  to  their  own  sex  and  negative  characteristics 
to  the  opposite  sex! 

Item  responses  were  tabulated  against  basic  distribution 
OE  boys  10$,  OE  girls  11$ 

Res.  boys  (4-2$)  Res.  girls  (37%)-  Simple  percentage 
computing. 

(l)  Item:  "Who  says  mean  things" 

OE  boys  and  girls  named  each  other  more  often  than 
expected  (34$  and  31$  compared  to  21$)  and  picked  residents 
less  often. 

Resident  boys  and  girls  selected  children  almost  exact¬ 
ly  like  the  basic  proportions  in  the  classes. 


Item:  Who  is  not  sure  of  self  in  anything. 

OE  boys  named  more  OE  boys  and  fewer  resident  boys  than 
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Study- 

Using 

Instruments: 


expected  0E  girls  named  more  OE  girls  and  fewer  resident 
boys  than  expected.  Residents  did  not  differ  from  the  basic 
proportions . 

Title:  Free-Choice  -  Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  Schools. 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  David  J.  Fox 

Date:  August  31,  1966.  (See  Appendix) 

See  also: 

Title:  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  -  Junior  High  School 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Thorndike 
Date:  August  31,  19&6 

"Pupil  Behavior  Check  List". 
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Instrument : 


Respondents: 

Example  of 

Specific 

Items: 


Setting 
and/or 
form  of 

Administration: 

Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 


Examples  of 

Specific 

Findings: 

Study- 

Using 

Instrument: 


Also  see 


Thirty  item.  Behavioral  Checklist  for  pupil  behavior 
First  20  items  were  taken  from  a  much  longer, set  used  by 
Ross,  A.  0.,  L?cey,  H.  M.,  and  Peyton,  D.A.  t1'  is  a 
study  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  pupil  behavior, 

5  items  being  chosen  to  represent  each  of  the  4  factors  that 
they  identified  in  that  study:  aggressive  behavior,  with¬ 
drawing  behavior,  passive-resistant  hostility,  positive  task- 
oriented  behavior.  The  final  items  were  drawn  from  a 
collection  of  teacher  year- end  report  card  comments  and 
include  remarks  that  teachers  are  likely  to  make  about 
pupils . 

(l)  The  development  of  a  behavior  checklist  for  boys. 

Child  Development ,  1965,  36,  1013,  1027 

Junior  High  School  Homeroom  Teachers 

1.  Does  things  just  to  attract  attention 

2.  Becomes  frightened  easily 

3.  when  things  go  wrong 

4.  Resents  even  most  gentle  criticism 

5.  Tries  to  get  other  children  in  trouble,  etc. 

1  page  mimeographed  check  list  -  self  administered. 


Mean  and  standard  deviations  for  each  of  the  6 
scores  were  computed.  Refferences  on  all  scales  (OE? 
NOEP)  are  small,  and  most  of  them  are  of  the  size  that 
could  have  arisen  by  chance. 

OEP  pupils  are  perceived  as  more  aggressive  and  "acting 
out";  more  sensitive  to  discipline  and  criticism,  less 
conscientious  and  test-oriented,  etc. 

Title:  Free-Choice  Open  Enrollment  -  Jr.  High  Schools 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Thorndike 

Date:  August  31?  1966  (See  Appendix) 

"Sociometric  &  Aspirations  Inventory" 

Title:  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  Schools. 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  David  Fox 


Date:  August  31?  19^6 
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Instrument: 

Respondents: 

Major 

Content 

Areas: 


Setting  and/ 
or  form  of 
Administration 

Coding: 


Statistical. 
Treatment  of 
Data: 

Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 


Study- 

Using 

Instrument: 


Questionnaire  ("Teachers  Reaction  Forn") 

Teachers  participating  in  Open-Enrollment  Program  and 
Administrative  staff 

Teachers  were  asked  to  evaluate  open- enrollment  children 
in  terms  of  the  following: 

Academic  Progress 

Interest 

Effort 

Conduct 

Special  Adaptations 

2  page  mimeoed  form.  Self-administered. 


Pre-coded  response  alternatives  -  generally  a  five  pt . 
scale. 

e.g.  What  is  the  classroom  behavior  of  the  typical  open- 
enrollment  pupil  like? 

Very  good.  Tends  to  business  &  rarely  causes  trouble. 
Good  -  Usually  orderly  and  cooperative 
Satisfactory.  No  more  of  a  conduct  problem  than  most 
Poor.  Frequently  noisy  or  disorderly 
Very  poor.  Disruptive  of  class;  a  chronic  discipline 
problem. 

Percent  of  Teachers  and  Administration  respondance  to 
each  of  five  scale  points. 


One  five  pt.  scale  respondents  divided  themselves  about 
equally  between  the  neutral  middle  step  representing  a 
somewhat  negative  evaluation  and  cne  fourth  step  represent¬ 
ing  a  negative  view. 

Only  a  few  expressed  a  positive  view  of  the  typical  OEP 
pupil,  and  only  a  few  endorsed  the  most  negative  option, 
e.g. 

Conduct  in  class:  What  is  the  classroom  behavior  of  the 
typical  Open  Enrollment  pupil  like. 


Teachers 

Administration 

Very  good 

2 .9jo 

0.0$ 

Good 

3.6 

0.0 

Satisfactory 

36.5 

4i,9 

Poor 

51.1 

54.8 

Very  Poor 

5.8 

3.2 

Title:  Free  Choice 

Open  Enrollment 

-Junior  High  Schools 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Thorndike 
Date:  August  31?  1S‘36.  (See  Appendix) 
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Instrument: 

Respondents: 

Maj  or 

Content 

Areas: 


Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 


Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 


Study 

Using 

Instrument: 


School  Record  Form  (junior  High  School) 

Transcription  by  clerks  from  school  record  cards 

(1)  Basic  personal  data:  "name”,  "address",  etc. 

(2)  School  grades  Midyear  Latest 

English 

Social  Studies 
Math 
Science 
Average 

(3)  Absences 

(4)  Personality  Ratings  Midyear  Latest 

Courtesy 

Effort 

Responsibility 

Self-Control 

Key:  0=0ut standing;  S=  Satisfactory;  N=  Needs  improvement; 
U=Unsatisfactory . 

(5)  Standardized  Test  Date  Converted  Score. 

Computations  of  medians  and  quartiles,  based  on  four  central 
academic  subjects  of  English,  Math,  Science  and  Social  Studies 
for  second  and  third  working  periods  respectively. 

Also  computed  was  the  number  of  marks  below  70  received 
during  the  marking  periods,  based  on  the  same  four  subjects. 
The  number  of  such  marks  was  used  as  an  index  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  pupil  fails  to  come  up  to  even  rather  minimal 
standards  of  academic  performance . 

Quartiles  and  medians  were  also  computed  for  Metropolitan 
Reading  Test  Scores.  Comparison  of  October,  1965,  and 
May,  1966  Scores  were  made. 

Quartiles  and  Medians  were  compared  for  absence  and 
lateness . 

(1)  School  Marks:  Overall,  Open  Enrollment  pupils  have  been 
less  successful  than  their  classmates  in  the  same  home¬ 
room.  The  typical  OEP  pupil  has  a  median  mark  of  just 
above  70. 

(2)  Metropolitan  Reading  Scores:  OEP  pupils  start  out, 
about  a  half  a  grade  behind  both  the  NOEP  pupils  and  the 
grade  norms . 

(3)  Attendance:  Little  difference  in  the  attendance  records 
of  OEP  and  NOEP  students. 

Title:  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment-Junior  High  School 
Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Thorndike 
Date:  August  31?  1966  (See  Appendix) 
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Instrument: 

Questionnaire 

Respondents: 

Parents  of  Open-Enrollment  pupils  (junior  High  School) 

Specific 

Questionnaire 

Items: 

Parents  were  asked  the  following  questions 

Does  child  like  new  school  better  or  worse  than  last  year 

Is  bus  trip  to  school  worth  it 

Is  he  learning  more  or  less  than  last  year 

How  about  friends  in  the  new  school 

Setting  and/ 
or  form  of 
Administration: 

How  about  friends  in  the  neighborhoods 

How  often  have  you  spoken  to  one  of  your  child's  teachers 
or  guidance  counselors,  etc. 

How  often  have  you  gotten  to  parents  meetings 

Mailed  questionnaire  with  enclosed  return  envelope  ly  page 
mimeoed.  A  total  of  263  OEP  and  253  NOEP  questionnaires 
were  sent  out.  Addresses  were  taken  from  school  records. 
Returns  were  received  from  86  OEP  parents  and  83  NOEP  parents 

Coding: 

Precoded  response  alternatives. 

Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 

Percent  of  respondents  within  the  OEP  &  NOEP  groups 
choosing  each  alternative  response  was  computed. 

Examples  of 

Specific 

Findings: 

Parents  of  OEP  pupils  express  predominantly  favorable 
attitudes  toward  the  school  experience  being  provided  for 
their  children.  In  most  cases  they  report  that  their  child 
likes  his  present  school  better  than  the  previous  one, 
is  learning  more  and  has  plenty  of  friends  in  the  new 
school.  The  travel  to  the  school  is  seldom  seen  as  a 
serious  problem.  The  OEP  parents  appear  to  have  somewhat 
less  contact  with  the  school  than  do  the  comparison  group 
of  neighborhood  parents. 

Study 

Using 

Instrument: 

Title:  Open  Enrollment  -  Junior  High  School 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Thorndike 

Date:  August  31  >  1966  (See  Appendix) 
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Instrument: 

Socicmetric  Inventory  ("Picking  Friends")  (Modification  of 
the  Ohio  State  Social  Acceptance  Scale) 

Respondents: 

Junior  High  School  pupils. 

Specific 

Inventory- 

Items: 

"Are  there  any  people  in  this  room  you  would  like  to  have 
as  best  friends?  good  friends;  not  friends  but  OK; 
don't  know  them;  wouldn't  like  them,  not  OK." 

Setting  and/or 
form  of 

Admini strat ion : 

1  page  mimeographed  sheet  listing  items.  Separate  sheet 
had  name  of  every  student  in  the  class.  Students  were 
instructed  to  rate  all  other  students  in  his  home-room. 

Coding: 

Students  were  to  assign  each  classmate  to  one  of  five 
categories: 

1.  a  best  friend 

2.  a  friend,  but  not  a  best  friend 

3.  OK,  but  not  a  friend 

4.  Not  knovm 

5.  Not  OK 

Scoring 
(Statistical 
Treatment 
of  Data) 

Two  scores  were  derived  for  each  pupil: 

The  percent  of  his  classmates  who  considered  him  a  friend 
(categories  1  &  2)  and  the  percent  of  his  classmates  who 
considered  him  "not  OK"  (category  5)* 

Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 

1)  For  both  OEP  and  NOEP  pupils  the  typical  pupil  was 
perceived  as  a  friend  by  about  40^  of  his  classmates,  and 
was  rejected  as  "not  OK"  by  about  1C$>. 

2)  Distribution  of  choices  and  rejections  is  made  the  same 
for  the  OEP  and  NOEP  pupils. 

Study- 

Using 

Instrument 

Title:  Free-Choice  Open  Enrollment  -  Junior  High  School 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Thorndike 

Date:  August  31 ,  19^6  (See  Appendix) 

Also  see: 

Title:  Free-Choice  Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  School 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  David  Fox 

Date:  August  31?  19^6 

Instrument*  "Picking  Friends". 
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Instrument: 

Respondents: 

Representa¬ 
tive  Items: 


Setting  and/or 
form  of 

Administration: 

Coding: 


Scoring: 


Statistical 
Treatment  of 
Data: 

Example  of 

Specific 

Findings: 


Study 

Using 

Instrument: 

Also  see 


Twenty-nine  item  attitudes  Inventory 
Junior  High  School  Pupils 

"The  teachers  in  this  school  want  to  help  you. 

"The  teachers  in  this  school  are  really  interested  in  you 
"The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  are  'stuck-up' 

"The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  are  friendly 
"The  school  building  is  a  pleasant  place 
"The  school  has  good  lunches 
"The  work  at  this  school  is  too  hard','  etc. 

One  and  \  page  mimeoed  sheet.  Administered  to  pupils  in 
home-room  classes. 


Students  circled  one  of  the  following  for  each  item  in 
the  attitude  inventory: 

YES!  =  very  true  about  my  school 
yes  =  pretty  much'  true  about'  fty'-school 
no  =  mostly  not  true  about  my  school 

NO!  =  not  at  all  true  about  my  school 

The  pupil  was  credited  with  one  point  every  time  he 
endorsed  a  favorable  statement  about  the  school  he  was 
attending . 

A  tally  was  also  made  of  item  responses. 

Computation  of  Median  &  Quartilar 


Findings  deemed  from  individual  over  net  score : 

1.  Differences  between  two  groups  are  slight 
Median  scores  are,  respectively,  OEP,  17.4  and 
NOEP,  18.1. 

2.  In  each  group  about  two  thirds  of  the  statements 
were  marked  in  the  positive  direction. 

Findings  derived  frcm  item  analyses 

1.  The  OEP  pupils  have,  as  a  group,  somewhat  less 
favorable  reactions  to  the  teachers  in  the  schools. 

2.  OEP  pupils  are  at  least  as  positive  as  the  NOEP 
pupils  in  reactions  to  their  classmates. 

Title:  Free-Choice  Open  Enrollment  -  Junior  High  Schools 

Res.  Dir.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Thorndike 
Date:  August  31 .  1966  (See  Appendix) 

Title:  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  -Elementary  Schools 
Res.  Dir.  Dr.  David  Fox 

Date:  August  31}  1966.  Instrument:  "My  School". 
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APPENDIX  SECTION 


Page  1 


Title: 

Res.  Dir. 
Date: 


A  Special  Enrichment  Program  Geared  to  Excellence  for 
Schools  in  Transitional  Areas. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Heller 

August  31,  1966 


Background  for  Study 


The  basic  program  during  1965-66  (under  the  provisions  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESP A)  title  I, 
consisted  of  the  allocation  of  certain  types  of  professional 
positions  to  selected  schools  with  the  suggestions  that  these 
personnel  be  used  to  reduce  class  size,  initiate  and  expand 
correction  reading  programs,  provide  instruction  by  subject 
matter  specialist,  Set-up  Special  Guidance  classes,  increase 
counseling  services,  expand  libraries  and  to  facilitate  special 
classes  and  clubs  both  during  and  after  school. 


Study  Objectives 


(l)  To  describe  in  number  and  kind,  the  additional  ESEA 
positions  assigned  to  the  schools  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  influence  of  these  personnel  on  school  programs,  services  and 
activities  (2)  to  determine  the  effect  of  these  personnel,  if  any 
on  the  academic  performance,  work  habits,  attitudes  and  motiva¬ 
tions  of  the  pupils. 


Study  Population: 

116  Scheols  in  transitional  neighborhoods.  79  elementary 
and  37  Junior  High  Schools  received  additional  positions  during 
1965-66  as  part  of  the  transitional  school  program.  23  elementary 
schools,  and  l6  junior  high  schools  are  special  service  schools 
in  addition  to  being  transitional  schools. 


Sample:  25  elementary  and  10  junior  high  schools  selected  at  random 

to  provide  a  smaller  group  of  schools  in  those  instances  where 
there  was  not  ample  time  to  collect  data  for  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  schools.  The  distribution  of  the  25  elementary  schools 
and  10  junior  high  schools  by  borough  is  similar  to  the 
distribution  of  the  total  group,  i.e.,  the  largest  number  of 
transitional  elementary  schools  in  Queens,  the  largest  number 
of  transitional  junior  high  schools  in  Brooklyn.  The  major 
difference  is  in  the  junior  high  school  sample  where  6 CPjo  of 
the  schools  are  special  service  schools. 


Ethnic 
Composition 
of  Schools: 


By  1965,  Elementary  Schools  in  Transitional  program  are  38% 
Negro,  21 %  Puerto  Rican  and  about  4l %  other.  During  2  years  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  program  there  had  been  an  increase  in  both 
the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  populations  and  a  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  others  on  the  register.  At  the  Junior  High  School 
level  about  50%  of  the  school  population  was  in  the  "other" 
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category  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  year  ("other"  category 
specially  excludes  "Negro"  and  "Puerto  Rican"). 

The  "transitional  school  program"  represents  one  attempt 
to  maintain  the  current  status  of  the  integrated  schools  in 
borderline  neighborhoods.  The  major  objective  of  the  program 
is  to  "stem  the  tide  of  emigration  of  white  middle  class  families 
by  providing  schools  with  such  superior  services  that  one  would 
be  reluctant  to  move."(l) 


(1) 


Project  description  prepared  by  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 
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Title: 

Res.  Dir. 

Date: 


Kindergarten: 

Pre- 

Kindergarten: 


The  Expansion  of  Kindergarten  Instruction  and  pre-kinder¬ 
garten  Programs  in  Disadvantaged  Areas  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Lawrence  V.  Castiglione 
Dr.  Mary  Wilsberg 

August  31,  1966 

Background  for  Study 

This  investigation  was  designed  to  provide  data  for 
a  preliminary  evaluative  description  of  N'*w  York  City's 
expanded  pre-kindergarten  and  kindergarten  program,  funded 
under  Title  I  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Study  Objectives 

An  attempt  was  made  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the 
expanded  program 

a)  provides  children  from  disadvantaged  homes  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  basic  experiences,  concepts 
and  listening-speaking  skills  fundamental  to  later  good 
progress  in  school. 

b)  provides  an  enrironment  in  which  the  children  will 
have  opportunities  to  succeed,  to  receive  approval,  to 
obtain  equal  satisfaction  and  to  adopt  a  positive 
attitude  toward  school  and  school  learning. 

c)  provide  a  program  for  identifying  and  in  some  cases 
treating  the  urgent  health  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children,  both  physical  and  emotional 

d)  develops  programs  with  parents  and  community  leaders 
which  will  develop  support  of  the  school's  program  and 
faith  in  the  children's  ability  to  make  progress. 

Observer  Population 

The  research  coordinators  used  the  following  criteria 
to  select  the  observers: 

1)  only  observers  who  showed  demonstrative  competence  in 
the  use  of  empirically  based  observational  technique  or 
whose  practical  experience  in  early  childhood  education  and 
knowledge  of  relevant  variables  were  such  that  they  were 
deemed  experts 

2)  Only  observers  who  were  professional  educators  were 
asked  to  participate. 

Population  of  Kindergarten  and  Pre-Kindergarten  Classes 

Sixty-one  classes  in  thirty-eight  schools  comprising  all 
expanded  kindergarten  classes  in  New  York  receiving 
Title  I  funds. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-two  classes  in  124  schools  re¬ 
ceiving  Title  I  funds * 
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Kindergarten 

Classes: 

Pre-Kindergarten 

Classes: 


Pre-Kindergarten 


Kindergarten: 


Brief  Summary 
of  Findings  and 
Evaluation: 


Study  Sample 

20  classes  in  ten  schools  randomly  selected 


10  classes  in  six  schools 

Teachers,  supervisors  and  principals  of  the  classes  thus 
selected  make  up  the  sample  used  in  this  study. 

Supervisor  Sample 

In  two  schools,  the  principal  served  as  supervisor 
and  in  two  others  it  was  the  assistant  principal.  The 
supervisor  of  grades  one  to  three,  and  the  supervisor 
of  pre-kindergarten  to  grade  one  assumed  the  responsibility 
in  two  other  schools.  In  one  instance,  a  pre-kindergarten 
teacher  designated  as  head  teacher  v/as  the  supervisor. 

It  is  possible  that  those  who  referred  to  themselves  as 
supervisors  of  primary  grades  were  also  assistant  principals. 

Supervision  was  performed  by  one  principal,  two  super¬ 
visors  of  Kindergarten  and  grade  one,  one  supervisor  of 
grade  five  and  math  counselor,  two  assistant  principals 
and  one  kindergarten  teacher  designated  as  grade  leader. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  pre-kindergarten  progrann,  the 
task  of  supervision  fell  to  those  having  a  variety  of 
other  roles  in  the  schools. 

The  visitors  conclude  that  the  expanded  pre-kindergar¬ 
ten  and  kindergarten  programs  have  major  shortcomings 
with  respect  to: 

a)  teacher- influenced  opportunities  to  develop  and 
extend  language  abilities  (listening- speaking  skills) 

b)  opportunities  for  intellectual  growth  by  means  of 
first  hand  experiences. 

c)  teacher-influenced  attitudes  toward  school  and 
learning . 

The  authors  believe  the  next  step  to  take  in  the 
program  is  the  improvement  of  curricula  and  of  the  quality 
of  instruction  through  carefully  structured  in-service 
training.  Ovei\ .fixity  ~  percent  of  the  observers  recommenda¬ 
tions  related  to  further  specific  teacher  trainig  and 
almost  twenty  per  cent  related  to  needed  changes  in 
curriculum  content  and  process. 

The  potential  usefulness  of  non-professional  staff  has 
barely  been  tapped.  Reports  of  school  administrators 
and  teachers  indicate  confusiion  as  to  the  roles  of  non¬ 
professional  staff.  It  is  possible  that  clarification  of 
roles  and  specific  training  in  carrying  out  designated 
responsibilities  could  be  an  important  aspect  of  a  program 
of  in-service  training. 

Authors  recommend  future  longitudinal  studies. 
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Title: 


The  Four-Year  Comprehensive  High  School  Ninth-Year  Transfer 
Program. 


Res.  Dir. 


Dr.  Edward  Frankel 


Date: 


August  31,  1966 


Background  for  Study 

Cn  April  28,  1965,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York  adopted  a  policy  of  converting  the  academic  and 
vocational  high  schools  into  Four-Year  Comprehensive  High 
Schools.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  program  (to  be  completed  by 
1972-73)  would  provide  students  with  a  flexibility  of  choice 
not  possible  in  separate  academic  and  vocational  schools; 
improve  quality  of  human  relations,  provide  courses  that  are 
consistent  with  the  pupils'  ability,  aptitude  and  needs; 
achieve  better  ethnic  distribution  in  the  public  high  schools 
in  the  City  of  New  York;  improve  academic  achievement; 
emotional  adjustment,  motivation  for  education  and  attitudes 
of  all  students . 

The  September  1965  transfer  plan,  which  was  a  move  toward 
the  four-year  comprehensive  high  school,  involved  38  junior 
high  schools,  6  in  Manhattan,  7  in  the  Bronx,  18  in  Brooklyn, 
and  7  in  Queens.  Most  of  these  schools  were  overcrowded  with 
a  high  percentage  of  disadvantaged  Negro  and/or  Puerto  Rican 
students.  These  junior  high  schools  were  "truncated" 

(i.e.  their  ninth  grades  were  removed)  and  these  students 
transferred  to  high  schools.  These  idsadvantaged  students 
entering  the  academic  high  schools  in  September  1965  were 
provided  with  additional  services  "to  increase  their  motiva¬ 
tion  to  learn  and  to  improve  tne.ir  academic  status."  Special 
guidance  services,  smaller  classes,  remedial  reading  and  other 
educational  aids  were  added. 

Study  Objectives 

The  present  report  is  an  interim  evaluation  of  the 
project  thus  far.  Its  objective  is  to  assess  the  effects 
of  transferring  disadvantaged  ninth-grade  students  from 
truncated  junior  high  schools  to  academic  high  schools.  It 
was  directed  toward  illuminating  the  following  questions. 

(1)  What  effect  has  the  current  phase  of  the  program 
had  on  the  ethnic  balance  of  the  high  schools  in  New  York 
City? 

(2)  What  have  been  the  experiences  and  reaction  of  the 
administrators  and  teachers  of  the  receiving  high  schools  to 
these  disadvantaged  ninth-grade  students. 

(3)  How  has  the  integration  program  influenced  the 
academic  functionship  of  these  students? 
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High  School  Population 

Study  population  consisted  of  seven  academic  high  schools, 

2  in  the  Bronx,  two  in  Brooklyn  and  three  in  Queens.  Only 
academic  high  schools  in  which  there  had  been  relatively 
few  minority  students  before  the  introduction  of  the  plan, 
were  selected. 

Student  Samples 

In  each  of  the  seven  participating  academic  high  schools 
the  sample  selected  for  study  was  limited  to  disadvantaged 
ninth  graders  who  had  entered  the  high  school  in  September 
1965  from  segregated  junior  high  schools  that  had  been 
truncated.  Heldovers,  non-public  school  graduates,  eighth- 
grade  public  school  graduates  and  students  from  non-disadvan- 
taged  junior  high  schools  were  excluded  from  the  sampling. 

Junior  High  School  Population 

Six  comparison  junior  high  schools  were  selected.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  representative  sample  of  junior  high  schools, 
size  and  ethnic  compositions  of  the  ninth  year  class  were 
also  considered.  Since  not  all  truncated  junior  high  schools 
had  disadvantaged  minority  students,  both  feeder  patterns  and 
feeder  junior  high  schools  were  additional  criteria  to  be 
considered  in  selecting  schools.  (There  were  two  general 
feeder  patterns:  truncated  junior  high  schools  located  within 
the  school  zone,  and  those  outside  the  school  zone. 

Junior  High  School  Sample 

Each  high  school  group  was  matched  on  ethnic  and  socio¬ 
economic  bases  with  a  ninth-grade  junior  high  school  group. 

The  investigator  consulted  with  the  borough  coordinators 
of  the  Central  Zoning  Unit  and  the  Coordinator  of  the 
Integration  Plan  and  sought  the  best  possible  ethnical  socio¬ 
economic  matches.  Six  junior  high  schools  were  selected. 
Limitations  in  the  scope  and  time  of  this  study  allowed 
for  collection  of  staff  and  student  data  from  only  one  junior 
high  school. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Future  Research 


1.  What  effects  will  the  present  integration  policy  have  on 
achieving  and  maintaining  ethnic  balance  in  the  academic  high 
schools . 

2.  What  changes  in  the  ninth  grade  curriculum  have  been 
effective  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  disadvantaged 
students . 

3-  What  administrative  procedures  seem  to  be  effective  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  disadvantaged  students  in  academic  high  schools. 
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To  what  extent  are  current  guidance  services  and  practices 
meeting  the  educational  and  emotional  needs  of  disadvantaged 
adolescents . 
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Curriculum  Development  and  Teachers  Training  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils 
in  special  classes  (Career  Guidance)  in  regular  Junior  High  School. 

Dr .  Abraham  Tannenbaun 
Sept.  30,  1966 

Background  for  Study 

A  Junior  High  School  Career  Guidance  Program  has  been 
in  operation  since  1958  in  order  to  reduce  9th  grade 
potential  dropouts  and  to  provide  these  students  with 
saleable  and  marketable  skills .  The  program  was  expand¬ 
ed  in  i960,  1963  and  again  in  1965  when  a  federal  grant 
permitted  the  introduction  of  Career  Guidance  Classes 
into  middle  schools  where  the  8th  grade  is  the  terminal 
year.  The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  initiated 
two  related  programs  to  further  develop  the  aims  noted 
above.  The  first  was  a  program  of  teacher-training 
sessions  related  to  the  implementation  of  a  new  curriculum, 
the  second  was  the  process  of  writing  a  new  or  revised 
curriculum. 

Study  Objections 

A.  Training  Sessions 

The  objectives  of  the  evaluative  study  by  the  Center 
for  Urban  Education  were  (l)  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  Board  of  Education  carried  out  the  Teacher-Supervisor 
Training  Program  for  Career  Guidance  Personnel  as 
described  in  their  projects  proposal  (2)  To  discover 
whether  the  Board  of  Education  personnel  met  their 
stated  objectives  for  the  Teacher-Supervisor  Training 
Program  successfully  and  (3)  To  provide  some  guidelines 
and  recommendations  to  theBoard  of  Education  regarding  the 
direction  that  Teacher-Supervisor  Training  Programs  might 
take  in  the  future . 

B.  Curriculum  Development 

Three  limited  objectives  we re  formulated  for  this 
aspect  of  the  report: 

a)  To  determine  whether  the  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Education  carried  out  what  it  proposed  to  do.  ,  Were 
curriculum  writers  employed?  Were  the  procedures  and 
guidelines  set  down  in  the  proposal  adhered  to  by  the 
curriculum  writers?  Were  teachers  and  supervisors  involved 
in  developing  the  new  curriculum,  as  proposed  by  the 
curriculum  writers?  Were  teachers  and  supervisors  involved 
in  developing  the  new  curriculum,  as  proposed  by  the 
Board's  project  director. 

b)  To  determine  whether  the  Board  of  Education 
achieved  its  stated  objectives  i.e.  whether  the  new 
curriculum  is  appropriate,  whether  it  meets  the  needs  of 
the  target  population. 

c)  To  offer  suggestions  and  recommendations  on  the 
basis  of  a  critical  review  of  the  complete  Career  Guidance 
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Program. 

Study  Population 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  all 
personnel  attached  to  Career  Guidance,  comprising  228 
teachers,  57  advisors,  and  57  ass't.  principals  be 
trained  and  oriented  to  this  new  curriculum. 

Four  training  centers  we re  set  up  in  4  Junior  High 
Schools  centrally  located  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  to  service  teachers  and  supervisors  in  each 
borough.  The  plan  states  that  "Orientation  and  Training 
will  be  given  in  Language  Arts,  Speech  Guidance,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Social  Studies,  Industrial  Arts  and  Office 
Practice  by  teachers  and  Ass't  Principals  who  helped 
design  and  create  the  curriculum  in  each  of  these  areas." 
Assistant  principals  who  supervise  the  Career  Guidance 
Program  in  each  school  were  invited  to  attend  all  four 
sessions.  Teachers  were  invited  to  attend  only  those 
sessions  offering  training  in  each  of  the  subject  areas 
they  teach.  Advisors  were  invited  to  attend  the  day 
that  Guidance  was  offered. 

Limitations  of  Study 

1)  38.7%  of  Trainee  questions  distributed  were  returned. 

All  findings  are  thus  based  on  this  small  return. 

2)  The  major  obstacle  to  assessing  the  new  curriculum  was 
the  unavailability  of  it.  It  was  not  possible  to 
compare  the  old  with  the  new,  nor  to  design  any  analytic 
categories  for  an  appraisal  of  the  new  curriculum. 
Consequently,  this  part  of  the  report  is  based  on  more 
subjectively  reported  observations. 

Conclusions 

The  investigators  found  many  strengths  in  the  Career 
Guidance  Program.  They  question,  however,  whether  the 
curriculum  material  developed  furthered  the  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  the  pupils  or  provided  the  most  appropriate 
or  valuable  assistance  to  teachers  of  these  special 
"Career  Guidance"  classes. 
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Title 
Res.  Dir. 
Date: 


"Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  Schools" 

Dr .  David  J .  Fox 
August  31 »  1966 
Background  for  Study 

Project  was  intended  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  the 
Board  of  Education's  Free-Choice  Open  Enrollment  program 
by  which  minority  group  children  are  permitted  to  transfer 
to  schools  in  districts  other  than  the  one  in  which  they 
live . 

Study  Objectives 

To  evaluate  functioning  of  the  Free-choice  program. 

First  phaSe  was  to  study  program  as  it  functioned  in  the 
"receiving  schools",  that  is,  those  schools  to  which 
children  transferred.  The  second  phase  was  to  obtain  some 
comparison  data  from  "sending  schools"  (those  schools  from 
which  children  transferred)  on  the  functioning  of  children 
who  did  not  participate  in  the  Free-Choice  Program. 

School  Population 

l4l  receiving  schools  in  New  York  City,  listed  by  the 
Central  Zoning  Unit  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education, 
as  of  October,  1965. 

School  Sample 

Schools  to  be  visited  were  selected  as  the  basis  of 
number  of  Open-Enrollment  children  (0E  children)  or  record 
as  of  September-October  1965.  All  27  schools  with  more  than 
30  0E  children  on  record  on  that  date  were  selected.  In 
addition,  11  schools  with  between  15  to  29  0E  children  on 
record  were  randomly  selected  to  be  visited. 


Principal  Sample  N  =  38 

Remedial  Reading  Samole  N  =  20 

Other  remedial  teachers  N  =  22 

Guidance  Counselors  N  =  30 

Classroom  Teachers  N  =  178 


Teachers  were  selected  por  interviwe  if  their  classes  had 
been  selected  to  be  observed. 

Class  Sample  (N.223) 

Classes  to  be  observed  were  selected  by  project  staff. 
The  staff  members  obtained  the  number  of  OE  children  in 
each  class  in  the  third,  fourth,  fith  and  sixth  grade. 

He  was  instructed  to  select  one  class  at  each  grade  v/hich 
was  average  in  proportion  of  OE  children.  Then  he  was  to 
select  a  fifth  class  at  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  grade 
which  exemplified  a  different  preparation  of  OE  children 
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than  the  four  classes  already  selected.  These  five  classes 
were  the  basic  unit  for  one  two-day  visit  by  the  observation¬ 
al  team.  If  there  was  a  class  or  classes  at  the  fourth,  fifth 
or  sixth  grade  level  with  no  01  children,  one  such  class  was 
selected  as  well.  (This  sixth  class  received  -socicnetric  and 
behavioral  rating  focus  only,  to  provide  some  comparative 
data  on  class  patterns. 

Observers 

(1)  Educators:  Educators  were  all  faculty  of  local  colleges 
and  universities  with  experience  in  teacher  training, 
specifically  in  supervision  of  student  teachers.  Eighteen 
different  educators  participated  as  observers. 

(2)  Social  Scientist  were  psychologists  and  sociologists  on 
the  faculties  of  local  colleges  and  universities.  A  total 
of  16  different  social  scientists  participated  in  this 
phase  of  the  project.  Most  of  them  had  previous  experience 
in  school  surveys  and  studies. 

"Sending  Schools  Sample" 

A  second' lP^ase  of  the  study  was  to  visit  a  sample  of  the 
schools  which  sent  children  to  the  receiving  schools  already 
studied  to  obtain  group  paper  and  pencil  sociometric 
behavioral  ratings.  Three  receiving  schools  were  randomly 
selected  from  those  studied  in  each  of  the  boroughs  of 
Queens,  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  and  five  from  the  receiving 
schools  studied  in  Manhattan.  All  of  the  schools  which  sent 
children  to  those  receiving  schools  were  identified  and 
located  on  a  map.  A  total  of  25  sending  schools  was  select¬ 
ed;  7  in  Manhattan,  1  in  the  Bronx,  12  in  Brooklyn  and  5 
in  Queens.  A  sample  of  1052  children  in  the  sending 
schools  was  tested  with  the  sociometric  and  behavioral 
instruments . 

Matched  Samole 

Record  data  were  obtained  for  a  sample  of  278  children. 

This  sample  was  obtained  by  a  matched  pair  technique  in 
which  a  child  who  remained  in  the  sending  school  was  matched 
to  one  of  the  OE  children  from  this  same  school.  They  were 
matched  in  terms  of  sex,  age  and  reading  grade  at  the  time 
the  OE  child  left  the  sending  school  to  participate  in  the 
OE  program.  This  sample  of  children  in  the  sending  schools 
will  be  referred  to  as  the  matched  sample. 

Evaluation  and  Conclusions 

Overall  evaluation  of  the  OE  program  depends  on  the 
criterion  selected.  In  term  of  reading  achievement,  the 
children  who  entered  OE  gained  nothing  that  those  who 
remained  in  the  sending  schools  did  not.  In  terms  of  social 
interactions  and  making  friendship,  across  ethnic  groups, 
everyone  -  staff,  observers,  and  most  important,  the  resident 
and  OE  children  agreed  that  the  program  was  extremely 
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successful.  OE  children  had  essentially  positive  impres¬ 
sions  of  school,  class  and  classmates.  In  term  of  staff 
reaction,  the  program  would  be  considered  of  doubtful  success. 
Most  communicated  a  feeling  that  their  jobs  had  become  more 
difficult  and  school  discipline  had  declined. 

The  strengths  of  the  program  noted  were  all  in  the  heart 
of  the  program:  greater  integration,  interaction  and  under¬ 
standing,  etc.  Weaknesses  noted  were  the  administrative  level, 
i.e.,  lack  of  supervision  on  buses,  insufficient  personnel  in 
receiving  schools,  etc. 
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Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  -  Junior  High  Schools 
Res.  Dir.:  Dr.  Robert  L.  Thorndike 

Date:  August  31,  1966. 


Study  Background  and  Objectives 


This  study  was  carried  out  for  the  Center  for  Urban  Educa¬ 
tion,  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  City  Department  ofEduca- 
tion.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  an  interim  evaluation  of  the 
Open  Enrollment  Program  in  the  New  York  City  Junior  High  schools. 
The  open- enrollment  program  (OEP)  is  one  in  which  pupils  are 
transferred,  upon  the  request  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  from  a 
predominantly  segregated  neighborhood  school  to  one  in  which 
a  resonable  degree  of  racial  balance  exists.  The  objective  is 
to  provide  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  pupils  the  presumed  advantages 
of  an  integrated  educational  experience. 

Study  Population 


Population  was  limited  to  pupils  in  the  second  grade  who  were 
in  OEP  for  the  first  time  during  the  academic  year  1965-66. 

Department  of  Education  records  indicate  that  there  were  about 
1150  pupils  meeting  this  specification,  and  that  they  were 
assigned  to  17  receiving  junior  high  schools. 

Study  Sample 

In  these  schools  having  more  than  20  pupils,  the  sample  was 
limited  to  approximately  20.  Only  some  of  the  schools  having 
smaller  numbers  of  OEP  pupils  were  reached,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  in  these  cases  to  include  all  pupils.  As  a  practical  expedient, 
home-rooms  were  chosen  that  included  4  to  6  OEP  pupils,  and  the 
sample  consisted  of  the  pupils  in  those  rooms. 

Comparison  Sample 

For  each  OEP  pupil,  a  comparison  pupil  was  chosen  from  the 
same  homeroom.  In  almost  every  case  the  comparison  pupil 
designated  as  a  non-  OEP  or  NOEP  pupil  was  of  the  same  sex  as 
the  OEP  pupil.  Normally  he  was  chosen  from  the  alphabetic  class 
list  and  was  the  NOEP  pupil  of  the  same  sex  who  was  closest  in 
the  alphabet  to  the  OEP  pupil. 

Brief  Summary  and  Conclusion 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  OEP  pupils  have  difficulty 
with  the  academic  program  though  only  slightly  retarded  in  read¬ 
ing  they  show  a  high  incidence  of  unsatisfactory  marks  in  the  core 
academic  subject. 

OEP  pupils  generally  attend  school  regularly. 

CEP  pupils  are  accepted  by  the  pupils  in  their  class,  and 
do  not  seem  to  look  for  friends.  They  express  attitudes  toward 
school  which  are  generally  favorable  and  not  different  from  their 
classmates.  Parents  of  these  children  are  predominantly  favorable 
toward  their  child's  present  school. 
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By  contrast,  teachers  and  administration  officers  in  the 
schools  tended  to  view  CEP  pupils  with  a  predominantly  negative 
tone. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  PROCEDURES 


This  investigation  was  designed  to  provide  data  to  be  used  in  a 
preliminary  evaluative  description  of  New  York  City's  expanded  prekinder¬ 
garten  and  expanded  kindergarten  programs,  funded  under  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965* 


Specific  Problems 


Objectives  selected  from  the  goals  of  the  expanded  prekindergarten  and 
expanded  kindergarten  programs,  as  stated  in  the  program  description  supplied 
by  the  Center  for  Urban  Education,  constitute  the  major  foci  of  this  inves¬ 
tigation.  An  attempt  was  made  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  expanded 
prekindergarten  program: 

A)  provides  five-year-old  Children  from  disadvantaged  homes  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  basic  experiences,  concepts,  and 
listening -speaking  skills  fundamental  to  later  good  progress 
in  school; 

B)  provides  an  environment  in  which  the  children  will  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  succeed,  to  receive  approval,  to  obtain  equal  satis¬ 
faction,  and  to  adopt  a  positive  attitude  toward  school  and 
learning;  and, 

C)  provides  a  program  for  identifying  and  in  some  cases  treating 
the  urgent  health  needs  of  disadvantaged  children,  both  physical 
and  emotional. 

p)  develops  programs  with  parents  and  community  leaders  which  will 
develop  support  of  the  school's  program  and  faith  in  the  chil¬ 
dren's  ability  to  make  progress. 

Further,  this  investigation  attempts  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
the  expanded  prekindergarten  program: 

A)  provides  greater  opportunities  for  intellectual  growth  through 
development  of  listening-speaking  skills,  first-hand  experiences 
in  experimentation  with  materials  and  equipment; 

B)  improves  social  and  emotional  adjustment  by  helping  the  children 
obtain  a  positive  self-image  aiding  in  the  creation  of  sound 
attitudes  to  school  and  learning;  and, 

C)  increases  interest  of  parents  in  their  children's  school  progress 
and  parental  confidence  in  their  children's  ability  to  succeed. 


Procedure  in  Collecting  Data 


The  Setting 

The  observational  data  were  collected  in  June  1966  in  Public 
School  classrooms  in  New  York  City  during  regular  class  sessions.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  this  study  required,  in  addition  to  observational  data,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  questionnaires  to  the  teachers  who  were  observed,  their  supervisor 
and  their  principals. 

The  Observers 

The  observers  participating  in  this  study  were  selected  by  the 
Center  for  Urban  Education  personnel  or  by  Lawrence  V.  Castiglione  and 
Mary  Wilsberg,  research  coordinators  of  the  expanded  kindergarten  and 
expanded  prekindergarten  projects  respectively.  The  research  coordinators 
used  the  following  criteria  to  select  the  observers:  1)  only  observers  who 
showed  demonstrative  competence  in  the  use  of  empirically  based  observa¬ 
tional  techniques  or  viiose  practical  experience  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
and  knowledge  of  relevant  variables  were  such  that  they  deemed  experts 

were  chosen  for  participation  in  this  study;  2)  only  observers  who  were  pro¬ 
fessional  educators  were  selected  for  participation  in  this  study.  This  was 
a  precaution  against  the  possibility  of  using  observers  who  would  have  re¬ 
quired  extensive  pretraining  or  familiarization.  Prior  to  collecting  data, 
several  meetings  were  hold  with  the  observers.  These  meetings  aided  in 
developing  the  observation  guide  and  provided  a  conmon  orientation. 

The  Subjects 

A  sample  of  twenty  classes  in  ten  schools  were  randomly  selected 
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from  a  list  of  sixty-one  classes  in  thirty -eight  schools  comprising  all 
expanded  kindergarten  classes  in  New  York  City  receiving  Title  I  funds. 
Similarly,  for  the  prekindergarten,  a  sample  of  ten  classes  in  six  schools 
were  selected  from  the  total  pool  of  182  classes  in  12U  schools.  Teachers, 
supervisors,  and  principals  of  the  classes  thus  selected  make  up  the  sample 
used  in  this  study.  The  list  of  classes  and  schools  receiving  Title  I  funds 
were  supplied  by  Rebecca  Winton  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

The  result  of  this  procedure  was  a  sample  of  ten  prekindergarten  teachers, 
twenty  kindergarten  teachers,  six  prekindergarten  principals,  and  ten  kinder¬ 
garten  principals.  In  several  instances,  principals  served  as  supervisors 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  case,  this  was  treated  by  having  the  principals 
respond  to  both  the  principal  and  supervisor  questionnaire. 

The  investigators  are  aware  that  the  prekindergarten  sample  is  in¬ 
adequate.  The  size  of  the  sample  was  dictated  by  two  factors:  1)  the  number 
of  observations  that  observers  were  able  to  make  and  2)  the  short  period  of 
time  available  for  observations. 

Circumstance  did  not  permit  observation  of  a  control  or  comparison 
group.  Thus,  these  data  do  not  admit  comparison  to  a  criterion  group  or, 
because  of  the  small  sample  size,  comparison  to  each  other.  Nontheless,  it 
is  hoped  that  this  report  may  provide  baseline  data  for  a  subsequent  experi¬ 
mental  evaluation  of  the  programs  under  investigation. 

The  Measuring  Instruments 

The  Classroom  Observation  Guide 

A  review  of  the  literature  did  not  reveal  an  instrument  adequate 


to  meet  the  needs  and  goals  of  this  investigation.  The  task  of  rapidly 
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developing  such  an  instrument  fell  to  the  present  writers  in  collaboration 
with  the  team  of  observers  (see  Appendix  I). 

The  classroom  observation  guide  was  designed  to  focus  the  observer's 
attention  and  to  gather  data  on  teacher  and  pupil  behavior  pertinent  to  the 
goals  of  the  kindergarten  and  prekindergarten  programs.  The  guide  contains 
four  major  areas.  They  are:  1)  the  nature  of  play  experience  and  activities; 
2)  verbal  behavior  (language  in  the  classroom);  3)  aspects  of  instruction  in 
several  content  areas;  and,  k)  classroom  management.  In  addition,  an  item 

calling  for  an  overall  evaluative  rating  of  the  observation  was  included. 

a 

All  scaled  items  usedAfive-point  graphic  rating  scale.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  scale  was  randomly  assigned  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  response 
bias  as  well  as  to  focus  rater  attention.  Space  was  provided  beneath  each 
item  for  the  observers  to  briefly  indicate  the  basis  for  their  responses  and 
any  other  data  that,  although  not  specifically  required,  may  have  had  an 
influence  on  what  was  observed.  Further,  four  open-ended  questions  regarding 
1)  the  most  effective  aspects  of  the  program  observed,  2)  the  most  ineffective 
aspects  of  the  program  observed,  3)  the  most  needed  changes  in  the  program, 
and  U)  additional  comments  were  included  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  data  of 
heuristic  value. 

The  School  Personnel  Questionnaires 

The  stated  goal  of  the  projects  (see  page  1)  served  as  a  guide  to 
developing  major  areas  of  inquiry.  The  specific  items  were  suggested  through 
interviews  with  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors  participating  in  the 
expanded  kindergarten  and  prekindergarten  programs.  Board  of  Education  staff 
interviewed  in  the  schools  were  excluded  from  the  list  from  which  the  final 
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samples  of  classes  was  drawn. 

It  was  thought  that  open-ended  items  should  be  included  in  order 
to  elicit  information  useful  for  identifying  problems  for  further  inquiry, 
as  well  as  providing  a  means  of  collecting  data  with  regard  to  the  perceived 
successes  and  failings  of  the  programs.  In  addition,  participating  teachers 
were  paid  for  their  time  spent  in  filling  out  the  questionnaires,  in  order  to 
maximize  the  likelihood  of  full  and  complete  returns  The  following 

directive  was  sent  to  all  schools: 

(General  Circular  No.  19): 

ITEM  8.  Cooperation  with  the  Center  for  Urban  Education. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  to  conduct  studies 
of  research  and  evaluation  of  projects  supported  by  federal  funds 
authorized  under  Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  work  it  will  be  necessary  to  visit 
schools,  collect  data  from  school  records,  conduct  interviews, 
obtain  answers  to  questions,  and  perform  other  functions  of  educa¬ 
tional  research  and  evaluation.  All  principals  and  other  members 
of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff  are  requested  to  cooperate 
fully  with  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Education. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  all  evaluation  activities  to 
the  minimum  consonant  with  the  requirements  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  Center  for  Urban  Education  will 
provide  all  clerical  services  required  in  its  activities. 

Very  truly  yours. 


JOHN  B.  KING 

Deputy  Executive  Superintendent 


The  Teacher  Questionnaire 

The  teacher  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  II ),  consisting  of  thirty- 
one  open-ended  and  specific  iteras^was  constructed  by  the  present  investigators 
in  order  to  yield  information  in  four  domains:  1)  staff  personnel,  2)  attend¬ 
ance,  attrition,  and  health  records,  3)  class  structure,  and  U)  parent 
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cooperation. 

The  Principal  Questionnaire 

The  principal  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  III consisting  of 
several  open-ended  and  one  specific  item,  was  designed  to  elicit  general  in¬ 
formation  regarding:  1)  the  staff,  2)  the  role  of  the  principal,  and 
3)  opinions  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  Supervisor  Questionnaire 

The  supervisor  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  IV)  consisted  of  items 

Were  -fhose.  c'n 

designed,  as  /^the  principal's  questionnaire,  to  elicit  general  information 
regarding  the  role  of  the  supervisor,  in-service  training,  parent  activities, 
opinions  about  staff  competency,  and  factors  contributing  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  or  the  lack  of  desired  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

Results:  The  Treatment  of  the  Data 
This  section  presents  the  statistical  treatment  of  the  data  of  this 
investigation.  First,  the  statistical  procedures  employed  in  the  analysis  of 
the  data  are  outlined.  Second,  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  data  are 

txre 

presented.  Third,  the  statistical  characteristics  of  the  observer  guide^- 
The  reliability  of  average^ ratings  n  reported*  in  }  1 3*7. 

Statistical  Procedures 

In  order  to  determine  the  status  of  the  variables  under  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  means,  medians,  standard  deviations  and  ranges  of  relevant  items 
in  the  observation  guides  and  teacher  questionnaires  were  computed  and  are 
reported.  The  relations  between  scales  were  determined  by  means  of  Pearson's 
product-moment  coefficient  of  correlation.  All  correlations  are  based  upon 
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the  combined  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  ample  a.  Critical  r  equals 
•361  at  the  • 0 $  level  of  significance  and  .1*36  at  the  .01  level  of  signifi¬ 
cance  for  a  two-tailed  test  with  twenty-eight  degrees  of  freedom. 


CHAPTER  II 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  DATA 
Classroom  Environment 

In  the  following  section  data  collected  on  behavior  relevant  to 
aspects  of  the  psychological  climate  found  in  classroom  samples  is  presented 
and  discussed.  The  behaviors  selected  for  observations  have  been  found  to 
be  relevant  to  the  determination  of  students*  attitudes  toward  school  and 
learning,  their  social  and  emotional  development,  and  their  self -perceived 
competency.  A  child's  educational  attitude  and  self-concept  are  widely 
held  to  function  as  forces  in  a  field  rather  than  as  discrete  and  independent 
phenomena.  Thus  opportunities  for  success,  receiving  approval  from  others, 
and  the  student's  interpersonal  psychological  development  should  be  thought 
of  as  interactive. 


TABLE  1 


HOW  MANY  CHILDREN  IN  YOUR  GROUP  WER’,  BELOW  AVERAGE  IN  OVERALL 
DEVELOPMENT  (LANGUAGE,  MOTOR,  MO T,  ONAL,  SOCIAL)  FOR  A  FOUR 

YEAR  OID? 


^Ebcpancied 

Preklndergurten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

N  Classes  ■ 

lii 

39 

Mean 

5.57 

5.65 

SD 

4.12 

U.U7 

Range 

0-14 

0-20 

Class  registers  4W  prdon^er^arteoS  ranged  -from  \ ^  <fa  [Lj  £o r  k’mdtr- 
rtens  ,  The  data  of  Table  1  reveal  that  teachers  perceive  that  a  sub¬ 

stantial  number  of  pupils  are  below  average  in  their  overall  development. 

This  item  refers  to  children  who  are  below  average  in  several  areas.  Thus, 

r<starde<d 

the  data  above  refers  to  the  more  severely  ~  children.  Clearly 

the  need  for  a  program  capable  of  compensating  for  their  inadequacies  is 
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needed. 


TABLE  2 


CHILDREN  ARE  FREE  FROM  STRAIN;  SMILE  OR  LAUGH,  AND  CHATTER 


5 

h 

3  2 

1 

very 

usually 

occasion-  seldom 

never 

frequently 

ally 

Expanded 

Expanded 

Combined 

Prekindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

h.k 

>*£  4-'5’ 

U.23 

.67 

SD 

.6k 

.65 

Range 

3-5 

3-5 

3-5 

Inspection  of  Table  2  reveals  that  children  in  both  the  pre- 
kindergarten  and  kindergarten  programs  have  been  observed  to  exhibit  behavior 
consonant  with  sound  psychological  development.  Characteristic  behaviors  of 
normal,  happy,  children  are  evident  in  the  classroom.  The  gross  symptoms  of 
poor  classroom  climate  are,  if  not  wholly  absent,  at  least  not  the  norm. 
Presumptive  evidence  of  the  conceptual  validity  of  this  scale  is  evident  in 
that  it  correlates  ,685  with  the  overall  rating  of  classroom  management, 

-.656  with  frequency  of  restrictive  teacher  contacts,  .61*1  with  the  overall 
rating  of  play  experience,  and  .637  with  frequency  of  children  participating 
in  planning  play  and  opportunities  for  self -selection  of  activities 
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TABLE  3 

CHILDREN  ARE  ACTIVELY  ENGAGED  IN  SOME  SATISFYING  ACTIVITY 


5 

h 

3  2 

1 

very 

frequently 

usually 

occasion-  seldom 

ally 

never 

Expanded 

P  rekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Kean 

U.l 

3.75 

3.  86  3 

SD 

•9U 

.83 

.88 

Range 

2-5 

2-5 

2-5 

•this  rnore  specif  < o 

Inspection  of  the  data  of  Table  3  reveals  that  in 

Some  whaf 

aspect  of  classroom  climate  there  is  '  "greater  variability  in 

the  frequency  with  which  children  engage  in  satisfying  activities.  This 
item 

is  highly  correlated  with  the  frequency  of  extensive  teacher  con¬ 
tact  (.801).  The  frequency  with  which  teachers'  behavior  indicates  atten¬ 
tion  and  comprehension  of  children's  s‘~tementa  correlates  .773  with  the 
item  (Table  3)  above.  The  overall  rating  of  classroom  management  and 
frequency  of  restrictive  teacher  contacts  correlates  .689  and  — .  6Aj.3  respec¬ 
tively  with  the  frequency  of  pupils  engaging  in  satisfying  activities. 


The  next  question  relates  to  the  opportunity  afforded  children 

an 


in  these  programs  for  selecting  their  own  activities^  "  activity  held  to 
be  related  to  ego  development. 
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TABLE  k 

CHILDRDJ  PARTICIPATE  IN  PUNNING  PLAY  EXPERIENCES  WITH  THE  OPPORTUNITY 


1 

FOR  SELF -SELECTION  OF  ACTIVITIES 

2  3  h 

5 

never 

seldom  occasion¬ 

ally 

usually 

very 

frequently 

Expanded 

Expanded 

Combined 

Prekindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

3.U 

3.10 

3.20 

SD 

1.35 

1.26 

1.30 

Range 

1-5 

1-5 

1-5 

The  data  of  Table  U  suggest  that  this  aspect  of  classroom 
behavior,  thought  to  be  related  to  the  development  of  children's  social 
behavior,  is  neither  as  consistent  nor  as  frequent  as  should  be  expected  in 
adequate  early  childhood  programs.  This  rating  correlates  .61*9  with  the 
general  evaluation  of  classroom  management,  and  *637  with  the  frequency 
with  which  children  appear  free  from  strain  and  smile,  laugh,  and  chatter. 
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TABLE  5 


CHILD-CHILD  COMMUNICATION  IS  ACTIVE,  VITAL  AND  FLOWING 


1 

2  3 

h 

5 

never 

seldom  occasion- 

usually 

very 

ally 

frequently 

Expanded 

Expanded 

Combined 

Prekindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

3.60 

3- LI 

Mean 

3.70 

.21 

SD 

.91 

.90 

Range 

2-5 

2-5 

2-5 

Inspection  of  Table  5  reveals  that  communication  between  children 
is  also  quite  variable  and  less  frequent  than  hoped  for.  This  scale  corre¬ 
lates  .6Ui  with  the  overall  evaluation  of  the  content  aspects  of  the  program 

,  (>  oL&> 

and  with  the  frequency  with  which  children  are  given  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  routine  classroom  activities. 

Clearly,  these  behaviors  felt  to  be  important  in  the  development 
of  the  child's  social  relations  in  school  behavior  are,  if  not  neglected, 

at  least  not  as  consistent  as  we  would  wish.  This  interpretation  is  given 

p .  34  for 

tangential  support  from  the  data  of  Table  showing  that^over  one-half  of 

-t-ot<a.l  cla^sroorr^  # 

theyitime  children  are  engaged  in  teacher-directed  whole  group  activities, 

ore 

Such  activities  apparently^  not  being  used  to  foster  informal  communication 
between  children.  The  next  item  specified  some  of  the  on-going  aspects  of 
the  classroom  related  to  the  variables  mentioned  above. 
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TABLE  6 

TEACHERS  (OTHER  ADULTS)  UTILIZE  CLASSROOM  LIVING  PROCEDURES  AND 
ATTITUDES  TO  FOSTER  SHARING,  ACCEPTANCE  OF  RIGHTS  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  SELF  AND  OTHERS 


5 

h 

3  2 

1 

very 

frequently 

usually 

occasion-  seldom 

ally 

never 

Expanded 

Expanded 

Combined 

Prekindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Samples 

N  Classes  - 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

3.3 

2.85 

3.00 

SD 

1.00 

1.27 

1.21 

Range 

2-5 

1-5 

1-5 

relatively  limited 

Further  evidence  of  the  '  social  inter¬ 


actions  of  children  is  evident  in  Table  6.  This  scale  correlates  .657  with 
the  overall  rating  of  play  experiences,  • 63U  with  the  frequency  with  which 
teachers  listen  to  and  understand  their  pupils,  .629  with  the  general  evalua¬ 
tion  of  classroom  management,  and  .626  with  the  observer's  overall  rating  of 
the  quality  of  each  session  observed. 


Kinds  of  activity  frequently  encountered 

and  used  to  develop  responsibility  and  appropriate  social  interactions  among 
are  indicated 

pupils  and  staff 


in  Table  7 


TABLE  7 


CHILDREN  ARE  GIVEN  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ROUTINE  ACTIVITIES  (CLEAN-UP, 
WATERING  PLANTS,  POURING  JUICE,  SERVING  COOKIES,  ETC.) 

$ _  h _ 3 _  2 _  1 

"very  usually  occasion-  seldom  never* 

frequently  ally 


""Expanded  ~  Expands  cl  Combined 

Prekindergarten_ Kindergarten_ Samples 


N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

2.90 

3.05 

3.00 

SD 

.83 

1.02 

.96 

Range 

2-U 

1-5 

1-5 

Table  7  reveals  that  this  common  technique  for  fostering  social 
the  depend  on 

responsibility  and^ experience  of  competency  appears  again  to/  the 

discretion  of  the  individual  teacher.  'Observers 

that  which  have  been 

reported^ routine  housekeeping  activities^  should  performed  by  the 

children,  were  often  carried  out  by  aides.  In  classrooms  where  children 

£3Surr)  ed 

responsibility  for  such  activities,  the  observers  found  the  quality  of 
instruction,  classroom  management,  and  play  experience  to  be  substantially 
better.  This  is  supported  by  correlations  of  .7Ul  with  the  overall  rating 
of  the  quality  of  content  instruction,  .698  with  the  overall  rating  of 
classroom  management,  .687  with  the  overall  evaluation  of  the  quality  of 
play  experiences,  .679  with  the  overall  quality  of  language  used  in  the 
classroom,  .618  with  extensive  teacher  contact,  and  -.550  with  restrictive 
teacher  contacts.  Related  to  the  aspects  of  classroom  activity  discussed 
above  and  relevant  to  self-concept  and  formation  of  attitudes  toward 


education,  is  the  following  data  concerning  teachers'  interaction  with 
children. 


TABLE  8 

TEACHERS  (OTHER  ADULTS)  ASK  QUESTIONS  THAT  STIMULATE  AND 
FOSTER  COMPREHENSION  j  CHILDREN  RESPOND 


1 

2  3 

1* 

.  5 

never 

seldom  occasion¬ 

ally 

usually 

very 

frequently 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

2.2 

2.05 

2.70 

SD 

.81 

2.1*2 

1.13 

Range 

1-3 

1-5 

1-5 

The  data  of  Table  8  reveal  one  of  the  most  frequently  neglected 
aspects  of  teacher-child  interaction.  Observers  mentioned  that  teachers 

asked  -Rhc  children  coald  not  cx 

commonly^"  ~ 

For  example,  a  teacher  may  hold  up  a  picture  of  a  cow  and  ask 
"What  is  this?"  rather  than  telling  the  child,  who  may  never  have  seen  a  cow, 
what  it  is.  Should  a  child  guess  correctly,  he  is  rewarded.  Those  who  are 
unable  to  guess  correctly  are  made  to  feel  inadequate. 

This  scale  correlates  .757  with  the  frequency  with  which  teachers 

used 

incidental  and  planned  experiences  to  foster  observation  and 
related  verbalization,  and  .601*  with  the  general  rating  of  the  quality  of 


content  instruction 


r 
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TABLE  9 

CHILD -TEACHER  (  -ADULT)  COMMUNICATION  IS  FREE  AND  OPEN,  WITHOUT 
APPARENT  HESITATION  AND  RESTRICTION 

1 _ 2 _ 3_ _ 4 _ 5_ 

ver  seldom  occasion-  usually  very 

ally  frequently 


Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N.  Classes  = 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

4.3 

3.5 

3.76 

SD 

.64 

1.16 

1.08 

Range 

3-5 

1-5 

1-5 

Inspection  of  Table  9  suggests  that  free  and  open  communication 
between  children  and  adults  is  quite  variable.  Such  variability  is  scarcely 
desirable  in  such  a  crucial  aspect  of  the  kindergarten  and  prekindergarten 
program.  This  scale  does  not  correlate  significantly  with  the  number  of 
adults  present  in  the  classroom,  .14-5,  lending  further  support  to  the 
contention  that  the  nonprofessional  staff  are  not  contributing  to  "...  the 
development  of  more  extended  and  accurate  language."  (Bloom,  Davis  and  Hess, 
1965,  P.17) 

Frequency  of  child-adult  communication,  however,  is  highly  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  frequency  with  which  teachers  listen  to  and  understand  chil¬ 
dren's  communication  (.734),  and  negatively  correlated  with  the  restrictive 
teacher  contacts  (-.781).  It  is  positively  correlated  with  the  extensive 
teacher  contacts  (.77l)>  and  with  the  evaluation  of  the  use  of  literature 
in  the  manner  that  elicits  children's  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment  (.727).  In 
addition,  this  scale  correlates  .706  with  the  overall  evaluation  of  play 
experiences . 

In  enluating  the  teacher’s  technique  in  teaching. 
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the  question  is  essentially,  "Is  the  teacher  actively  guiding  the  learning 
of  children  or  are  her  contacts  generally  restrictive?"  Extensive  teacher 
contacts  are  the  focus  of  Table  10.  Table  11,  Restrictive  Teacher  Contacts, 
deals  with  essentially  dominative  and  controlling  interaction. 


TABLE  10 

TEACHER'S  ACTIVE  GUIDANCE 

A  TEACHER  MAY  BE  DESCRIBED  AS  GIVING  ACTIVE  GUIDANCE  WHEN  SHE  IS  A 
WARM  FRIEND,  GUIDER,  ACTIVELY  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  CHIID'S  PLAY  AS 
AN  ACTIVE,  INTERESTED  ADULT.  (THOMPSON  in  (Sage,  i«fe3) 

EXTENSIVE  TEACHER  CONTACTS  (ESSENTIALLY  INTEGRATIVE) 

(GIVING  INFORMATION;  GIVING  HELP  AND  APPROVAL  WITHOUT  INTERFERING; 
ASKING  LEADING  QUESTIONS;  MAKING  SUGGESTIONS;  STRUCTURING 
SITUATIONS  WITH  EMPATHY  AND  IMAGINATION;  BEHAVING  IN 


FRIENDLY  MANNER) 

5 

k 

3  2 

1 

very 

frequently 

usually 

occasion-  seldom 

ally 

never 

Ebcpanded 

P  re  kindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

3.6 

3.35 

3.U3 

SD 

.80 

1.23 

1.11 

Range 

2-U 

1-5 

1-5 

The  data  presented  in  Table  10  above  and  in  Table  11  to  follow  Are 
considered  by  the  present  writers  to  be  a  meaningful  and  significant  indicant 
of  adult-child  interaction.  The  observed  frequency  of  extensive  teacher 
contacts  correlates  .870  with  the  frequency  with  which  the  teacher  listens 
to  and  understands  children,  .801  with  the  frequency  with  which  children  are 
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engaged  in  satisfying  activities,  -.793  with  restrictive  teacher  contacts, 
.716  with  the  overall  evaluation  of  play  experiences,  and  .771  with  free  and 
open  communication  between  children  and  teachers. 

Clearly  there  is  excessive  variability  around  a  middling  frequency 
of  active  guidance.  One  would  expect  that  the  characteristic  behavior  should 
be  extensive,  rather  than  restrictive.  Restrictive  teacher  contacts  are  less 
frequent  than  extensive  teacher  contacts  but,  nevertheless,  are  observed 
altogether  too  often. 


TABLE  11 

RESTRICTIVE  TEACHER  CONTACTS  (ESSENTIALLY  DOKENATIVE,  CONTROLLING) 


(STOPS  UNDESIRABLE  BEHAVIOR;  TREATS  BEHAVIOR  IN  STERN  FASHION; 
IGNORES  CHIID'S  APPROACH  OR  REJECTS  CHILD;  INTRUDES  ON 
CHILD1  S  SOLVING  HIS  CWN  PROBLEMS) 


1 

2  3 

h 

5 

never 

seldom  occasion¬ 

ally 

usually 

very 

frequently 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

2.5 

2.75 

2.66 

SD 

0 

OO 

. 

1.33 

1.19 

Range 

I4i 

1-5 

1-5 

Inspection  of  Table  11  reveals  that  essentially  dorainative  and 
controlling  teacher  behavior 

occurs  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make  it  a  problem. 
This  scale  is  negatively  correlated  with  the  frequency  of  free  and  open 
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child-teacher  communications  (-.781),  with  the  general  rating  of 

play  experiences  (-.695)?  and  with  the  frequency  with  which  teacher 

listens  and  understands  children  (-.755)* 

Further,  this  scale  correlates  -.643  with  the  frequency  with 

which  children  are  engaged  in  satisfying  activities,  and  -.6% 

with  the  frequency  with  which  children  appear  to  be  free  from  strain — 

smile,  laugh,  and  chatter.  One  interpretation  that  may  be  offered  is 

that  the  extent  to  which  a  teacher  is  restrictive  or  extensive  in  her 

contacts  with  children  is  one  of  the  prime  determinants  of  the 

experiential  quality  of  that  classroom  to  the  student. 

Opportunities  for  Intellectual  Growth 

Bloom,  Davis,  and  Hess  (1965,  pp.  17-18),  recommend  that; 

Nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  should  be  organized  as  to 

provide  culturally  deprived  children  with  the  conditions  for 
their  intellectual  development  and  the  learning-to-learn 
stimulation  which  is  found  in  the  most  favorable  home  envir¬ 
onments.  Such  nursery  schols  and  kindergartens  should  be  very 
different  from  the  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  commonly 
used  for  middle-class  children.  These  nursery  schools  and 
kindergartens  must  systematically  provide  for  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  child.  Such  learning  can  take  place  through 
games,  concrete  materials,  blocks,  toys,  objects  in  dramatic 
play. 

The  adult  teachers  must  provide  a  supportive  structured  environment 
in  which  being  read  to,  music  and  art,  are  enjoyable  social 
experiences  for  the  children.  Specifically,  the  primary  tasks 
of  these  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  should  be  to  provide  for: 

a)  stimulation  of  children  to  perceive  aspects  of  the  world 
about  them  and  to  fix  these  aspects  by  the  use  of  language; 

b)  development  of  more  extended  and  accurate  language; 

c)  development  of  a  sense  of  mastery  over  aspects  .of  the 
immediate  environment  and  enthusiasm  for  learning  for  its 
own  sake; 

d)  development  of  thinking  and  reasoning  and  the  ability  to 
make  new  insights  and  discoveries  for  oneself; 
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e)  development  of  purposeful  learning  activity  and  the  ability  to 
attend  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

The  goals  of  the  extended  kindergarten  and  extended  prekinder¬ 
garten  programs  are  congruent  with  those  recommendations.  In  the  following 
section,  data  .relevant  to  those  aspects  of  the  instructional 

content  of  the  programs  that  affect  children's  intellectual  growth/  are  prese  oTe<4  , 


TABLE  12 

TEACHERS  (OTHER  ADULTS)  USE  INCIDENTAL  AND  PLANNED  EXPERIENCES  TO 
DEVELOP  OBSERVATION  AND  RELATED  VERBALIZATION 


1 

2  3 

U 

5 

never 

seldom  occasion¬ 

ally 

usually 

very 

frequently 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Eixpanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

2.6 

2.35 

2.1*3 

SD 

1.11 

1.35 

1.28 

Range 

1-5 

1-5 

1-5 

The  data  of  Table  12  above  suggest  that  an  important  technique  for 
achieving  one  of  the  central  goals  of  both  the  prekindergarten  and  kinder¬ 
garten  programs  is  employed  less  frequently  and  less  consistently  than  should 
be  expected.  Further,  this  scale  correlates  .757  with  the  frequency  with 
which  teachers,  or  other  adults  in  the  classroom,  ask  questions  that  stimulate 

to  *jh  lob 

and  foster  comprehension  and^the  children  respond.  It  may  be  that  this  rating 
is  based  primarily  on  planned  experiences  and  that  incidental  experiences  may 
seldom  be  used  in  the  classroom.  Should  this  be  the  case,  teachers  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  opportunities  to  use  spontaneity  in  order  to  elicit  and 
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subsequently  reinforce  intrinsic  motivation  for  learning.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  in  light  of  the  fact  that  teachers  perceive  only  a  small 

percentage  of  their  students  as  retarded  in  language  development,  but 

very  tr^ueotJy 

characteristically  exhibit  behaviors  that  indicate  that  they  do  not^ listen 
to  and  understand  the  children's  communications. 


TABLE  13 

TEACHERS'  (OTHER  ADULTS' )  RESPONSES  AND  GESTURES  INDICATE  THAT  THEY 
ARE  LISTENING  TO  CHILD  AND  UNDERSTAND  WHAT  HE  IS  SAYING 


1 

2  3 

a 

5 

never 

seldom  occasion¬ 

ally 

usually 

very 

frequently 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Kean 

3.7 

3.5 

3.56 

SD 

.78 

1.20 

1.08 

Range 

2-5 

1-5 

1-5 

The  data  of  Table  13  indicate  that  there  is  greater  variability 
in  the  frequency  with  which  kindergarten  teachers  are  observed  to  respond 
to  children's  communications  in  ways  that  indicated  understanding.  This 
scale  appears  to  be  exceptionally  meaningful^  both  psychologically  and  educa¬ 
tionally.  It  correlates  .870  with  extensive  teacher  contacts,  -.755  with 
restrictive  teacher  contacts,  .773  with  the  frequency  with  which  children 
are  observed  to  engage  in  satisfying  activities,  .756  with  the  observers' 
evaluation  of  the  use  of  play  space,  • 73U  with  the  frequency  with  which 
child-adult  communication  is  free  and  open,  .822  with  the  overall  evaluation 
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of  play  experience,  .7li2  with  the  overall  evaluation  of  the  use  of  language 

*  7  1 3 

in  the  classroom,  and  with  the  overall  evaluation  of  classroom  manage¬ 

ment. 


TABIE  Hi 

HOW  MANY  CHILDREN  IN  YOUR  GROUP (S)  ENTERED  WITHOUT  ENGLISH,  OR 
WITH  SEVERE  RETARDATION  IN  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT? 


Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

N  Classes  ■ 

Hi 

39 

Mean 

.57 

1.31* 

SD 

.66 

2.00 

Range 

0-2 

0-9 

The  data  of  Table  U4.  reveal  that  teachers  perceive  only  very  few 
children,  roughly  one  out  of  fifteen,  as  being  severely  retarded  in  language 
development  upon  entrance  to  the  programs.  If  the  teachers'  perceptions, 
with  respect  to  the  incidence  of  language  difficulty,  are  even  relatively 
accurate,  then  either  the  target  population  for  which  the  programs  were  in¬ 
tended  are  not  being  reached,  or  the  assumption  that  preschool  children  in 
disadvantaged  areas  are  retarded  in  language  development  is  not  warranted. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writers,  the  assumption 

are  accurate. is  untenable. 

1  teacher  perceptions^ 


* 
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TABLE  15 

TEACHERS  (OTHER  ADULTS)  GIVE  SPECIFIC  ATTENTION  TO  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  NON-ENGUSH-SPEAKING  CHILDREN  (IDENTIFYING  BY  NAME  SOME  THINGS 
WITH  WHICH  THEY  ARE  BUYING,  ENCOURAGING  CHILD  TO  PROVIDE  NAME 
IN  NATIVE  TONGUE,  SUPPLYING  WORDS  TO  DESCRIBE  SENSORY 
EXPERIENCES,  ETC.) 


1 

2  3 

U 

5 

never 

seldom  occasion¬ 

ally 

usually 

very 

frequently 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Eixpanaed 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  • 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

1.5 

2.0 

1.83 

SD 

.67 

1.18 

1.06 

Range 

1-3 

l-U 

l-U 

The  data  of  Table  15  above  suggests  that  very  little 

the'ir  l^-ncjOLO-^e 

is  being  done  to  aid  non -Ehglish -speaking  students  in  overcoming^  Y  ~  diffi¬ 
culties,''  '  This  seems  to  be  a 

serious  failing. 

The  scale  has  only  one  significant,  although  low  V'.-(^518), 
correlation  and  that  with  the  size  of  child-child  groups.  This  specific 
aspect  of  language  development  in  the  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  program 
seems  to  be  wholly  lacking,  y 
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TABLE  16 

TEACHERS  (OTHER  ADULTS)  STRUCTURE  EXPERIENCES  THAT  FOCUS  UPON 
THE  CHILDREN'S  OWN  AND  DIFFERING  ENVIRONMENT  (PICTURES, 
DISCUSSION,  TRIPS,  GUESTS) 


Expanded 

Prekihdergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  - 

10 

20 

30 

Observed 

4 

7 

11 

Not  Observed 

6 

13 

19 

Table  16  provides  evidence  that  in  two  thirds  of  the 
extended  prekindergarten  program,  teachers  and  other  adults 
do  not  attempt  to  focus  the  class’s  attention  on  their  common- 
shared  experiences,  or  provide  experiences  with  other  and  differing 
environments.  Once  again,  this  is  not  entirely  satisfying  and  the 
data  suggest  that  these  aspects  of  the  program  should  be  expanded. 


TABLE  17 


TEACHERS  (OTHER  ADULTS)  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  ON-GOING  CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES 
TO  BUILD  UNDERSTANDING  OF  BASIC  MATHEMATICAL  CONCEPTS  (ASKS  "HOW  MANY", 
"WHICH  ONE";  ONE-TO-ONE  CORRESPONDENCE  —  ONE  CHILD,  ONE  CHAIR,  ONE 
COOKIE,  ETC.;  CALLS  ATTENTION  TO  SETS  OF  OBJECTS  AND  CHILDREN, 

•  GEOMETRICAL  SHAPES,  AND  CONTRASTS,  SUCH  AS  BIG-LITTLE, 

HEAVY -LIGHT;  ORDINALS:  FIRST  BLOCK,  SECOND  BLOCK, 

ETC.;  GAMES,  SUCH  AS  DOMINOES) 


1 

2  3 

h 

5 

never 

seldom  occasion¬ 

ally 

usually 

very 

freque ntly 

Expanded 

Prekinde  rgarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

2.00 

2.1 

2.06 

SD 

.89 

1.13 

1.06 

Range 

1-3 

1-5 

1-5 

Table  17  above  presents  data  on  the  spontaneous  use  of  basic 
mathematical  concepts.  This  data  indicates  that?  as  with  the  spontaneous  use 
of  on-going  classroom  activities  to  develop  observation  and  related  verbali¬ 
zation,  ,  adaptive  flexibility  of  teachers  is  not  evident;  thus  spontaneity 
is  far  from  being  a  characteristic  means  of  enriching  the  program. 


TABLE  18 

TEACHERS  (OTHER  ADULTS)  STRUCTURE  SPECIFIC  GROUP  ACTIVITIES  TO  DEVELOP 
MATHEMATICAL  CONCEPTS  (USES  NUMBER  LINE  TO  FIND  OUT  HOW  MANY;  COUNTING 
FOR  ATTENDANCE  OR  SNACKS;  WEIGHING  ANIMALS,  ETC.) 


N  Classes  ■ 
Observed 


Expanded 

Prekindergarten 


Expanded 

Kindergarten 


Combined 

Samples 


10  20  30 

3  7  10 

7  13 


Not  Observed 


20 
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The  data  of  Table  18  suggest  that  there  is  little  planned  instruc¬ 
tion  used  to  foster  development  of  mathematical  concepts.  Other  areas  of 
instructional  content  fare  little  better.  Table  19  below  provides  further 
evidence  of  general  inconsistency  in  the  quality  of  instructional  content. 

TABLE  19 

TEACHERS  (OTHER  ADULTS)  STRUCTURE  SPECIFIC  GROUP  ACTIVITIES  TO  DEVELOP 
SCIENCE  CONCEPTS  (USE  OF  SIMPLE  MACHINES  TO  DO  WORK;  EXPERIMENTS 
WITH  PLANTS;  FLOATING  OBJECTS;  MAGNETS;  ETC.) 


Expanded 

P re kindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  • 

10 

20 

30 

Observed 

2 

5 

7 

Not  Observed 

8 

15 

23 

Clerical  error  resulted  in  the  omission  of  a  scaled  item  on 
science  similar  to  item  21  on  mathematics  in  the  Observer  Guide.  Thus, 
the  only  data  related  specifically  to  science  in  the  curriculum  is  found 
in  Table  19  above.  This  table  reveals  that  more  often  than  not  specific 
group  activities  designed  to  develop  the  conceptual  abilities  of  children 
with  respect  to  science  were  not  observed. 
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TABLE  20 

USE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  A  WAY  THAT  CREATES  ENTHUSIASM  ANN)  ENJOYMENT  OF 
LITERATURE  (PICTURE  STORYBOOKS,  STORY-TELLING,  POETRY, 


FIIIGERPLAY) 

1 

2 

 3 

4 

5 

very  poor 

poor 

average 

good 

excellent 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  classes 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

3.3 

2.85 

3.00 

SD 

1.10 

1.19 

1.18 

Range 

1-5 

1-5 

1-5 

There  is  substantial variability  in  the  qualitatively  judged 
use  of  literature  in  the  classroom  observed.  This  scale  correlates 
.673  with  the  overall  rating  of  play  experience,  .727  with  the 
frequency  of  free  and  open  child-teacher  communication,  and  thus 
appears  to  represent  an  important  aspect  of  the  program.  This 
scale  correlates  .663  with  the  general  evaluation  of  the  content 
area,  and  .616  with  the  frequency  with  which  teachers  guide 
children  in  finding  pleasure  in  music. 
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TABLE  21 

USE  OF  ART  EXPERIENCES  TO  EXPLORE  MEDIA  INDEPENDENT  OF  ADULT 
INTERVENTION  AND  QUALITATIVE  JUDGMENT 


1 

2  3 

h 

5 

very  poor 

poor  average 

good 

excellent 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

Mean 

10 

U.  00 

20 

«2.9o 

30 

3.1*3 

SD 

.77 

2.1*3 

1.1*6 

Range 

3-5 

1-5 

1-5 

There 

appears  to  be  substantially 

more  variability  in  the  evalua- 

tive  rating  of 

art  experiences  in  the  kindergarten  than  S3 

in  the  prekinder- 

garten  programs 

.  Further,  this  scale  correlates  .721  with 

the  rating  of 

teacher  flexibility  and  .689  with  the  overall  evaluation  of  the  observation. 

TABLE  22 

TEACHERS  (OTHER  ADULTS)  GUIDE  CHILDREN  IN  FINDING  SATISFACTION  AND 

PLEASURE  IN  MUSIC 

1 

2  3 

1* 

5 

never 

seldom  occasion¬ 

ally 

usually 

very 

frequently 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

3.00 

3.6 

3.26 

SD 

1.35 

1.80 

1.36 

Range 

2-5 

1-5 

1-5 
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Table  22  reveals  that  the  frequency  with  which  teachers  and  other 
adults  guide  children  in  finding  satisfaction  in  music  is  highly  variable 
in  both  the  kindergarten  and  prekindergarten  programs.  This  scale  correlates 
.616  with  the  overall  ratings  of  the  quality  of  instructional  content  and 
.556  with  the  frequency  with  which  children  are  given  responsibility  for 
routine  classroom  activities. 


<* 

\ 
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Squipment,  Materials,  Space  and  Their  Use 

In  this  section  we  v  "  deal  with  several  aspects  of  the  physical 

and 

environment  of  the  classroom^  and  the  use1,  characte*  of  the  equipment  pro¬ 
vided.  Bloom,  Davis,  and  Hess  (1965*  p.  13)  write:  "Perceptual  development 
is  stimulated  by  environments  which  are  rich  in  the  range  of  experience 
available;  which  make  use  of  games,  toys,  and  many  objects  for  manipulation; 
and  in  which  there  is  frequent  interaction  between  the  child  and  adults  at 
meals  and  playtimes  throughout  the  day.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  grade 
there  are  differences  between  culturally  deprived  and  culturally  advantaged 
children  in  the  amount  of  variety  of  experiences  they  have  had  and  in  their 
perceptual  development." 

One  Concern 

is  the  extent  to  which  play 

f 

materials  are  suitable  to  the  age  level  of  the  children. 

TABLE  23 

PLAY  MATERIALS  IN  USE  ARE  SUITABLE  TO  AGE  LEVEL  OF  THE  CHILDREN 


1 

2  3 

h 

5 

none 

few  some 

most 

all 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

I&cpanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

U.20 

U.05 

U.io 

SD 

. h0 

.80 

.70 

Range 

H-5 

2-5 

2-5 

Examination  of  Table  23  indicates  that  the  observers  judged  the 
materials  used  in  the  course  of  the  observation  to  be  generally  suitable. 
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In  this  respect,  the  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  programs  have  been 
•  meeting  the  needs  of  the  children. 

TABLE  2U 

PLAY  MATERIALS  ARE  EASILY  ACCESSIBLE  AND  IN  GOOD  CONDITION  FOR  USE 


5 

U  3 

2 

1 

all 

most  some 

few 

none 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

U.o 

3.9 

3.93 

SD 

.63 

l.oU 

.92 

Range 

3-5 

2-5 

2-5 

The  data  of  Table  2b  provide  further  evidence  that  the  material 

j  icf  -f  l  <U  6.  o  T 

aspects  of  the  kindergarten  and  prekindergarten  program  are^  to  meet 

the  needs  and  the  requirements  of  a  good  program,  although  greater  variability 
is  evident  in  the  kindergarten  sample.  This  item  correlates  .666  with  the 
frequency  with  which  teachers  listen  to  and  comprehend  children's  communica¬ 
tions,  ,622  with  the  frequency  with  which  classroom  living  procedures  foster 
sharing  and  the  acceptance  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  self  and 
others,  .639  with  extensive  teacher  contacts,  and  .619  with  the  use  of  avail¬ 
able  play  space. 
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1 

TABLE  25 

USE  OF  PLAY  SPACE  AVAILABLE 

2  3  It 

5 

very 

poor 

poor  fair 

good 

excellent 

Expanded 

Expanded 

Combined 

Pre kinds  rgarten 

Kindergarten 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

3.5 

3.U 

3.U3 

SD 

. 

CD 

o 

.97 

.92 

Range 

2-5 

1-5 

1-5 

Inspection  of  the  data  of  Table  25  above  suggests  that  the  use  of 

available  space  is  judged  to  be  far  from  optimal,  but  not  distinctly  .  -  de- 

■P  i  c\  e  n  T‘ 

There  is  substantial  variability  in  the  use  of  play  space,  and 
this  may  be  attributable  to  the  differences  between  teachers.  Presumptive 
evidence  for  this  interpretation  is  offered  in  that  this  scale  correlates 
.756  with  the  frequency  with  which  teachers  listen  to  and  understand  children’s 
communications,  .69U  with  the  extensive  teacher  contacts,  .617  with  the 
general  rating  of  play  experiences,  and  .602  with  the  frequency  with  which 
child-teacher  communication  is  free  and  open.  =. 
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TABLE  26 

EQUIPMENT  IN  USE  DURING  OBSERVATION 


"Not 

Observed 

In 

Use 

Not 

In  Use 

Expanded  Prekindergarten  Classes  Observed 

N  -  10 

0 

10 

0 

a)  equipment  to  stimulate  large  muscle  activity, 
such  as  climbing,  lifting,  pulling,  pushing 

1 

9 

0 

b)  equipment  to  promote  cooperative  play 

0 

9 

1 

c)  equipment  to  promote  dramatic  play 

0 

9 

1 

d)  equipment  to  stimulate  expression  of  ideas  and 
feelings  through  a  variety  of  activities  with 
blocks,  music,  clay,  and  paint 

1 

8 

1 

e)  equipment  to  encourage  quiet  activities  vdth 
pictures,  books,  and  flannel  board 

1 

8 

1 

f)  equipment  to  encourage  manipulative  skills 
with  puzzles,  nesting  blocks,  graduated  cones 
and  cylinders 

3 

3 

k 

g)  equipment  provided  to  encourage  "looking-glass 
self"  (Negro  dolls,  books  with  Negro,  Puerto 
Rican,  etc.  characters) 

The  data  in  Table  26  show  that  a  variety  of  equipment  was  in  use 
in  prekindergarten  classes,  with  the  exception  of  equipment  used  to  encourage 
"looking-glass  self."  The  lack  of  use  of  such  equipment  is  somewhat  sur- 
prisingj considering  the  emphasis  placed  upon  its  importance  in  early  child¬ 
hood  education  literature  and  in  the  Prekindergarten  Guide.  Opportunities 
for  development  of  a  positive  self-concept  through  use  of  appropriate  equip¬ 
ment  are  not  being  utilized  in  more  than  two -third a  of  the  prekindergarten 
classes  in  the  sample. 


TABLE  27 


EQUIPMENT  IN  USE  DURING  OBSERVATION 


Not 

Observed 

“E—- 

Use 

Not 

In  Use 

Expanded  Kindergarten  Classes  Observed 

N  »  20 

h 

8 

8 

a)  equipment  to  stimulate  large  muscle  activity, 
such  as  climbing,  lifting,  pulling,  pushing 

1 

17 

2 

b)  equipment  to  promote  cooperative  play 

2 

13 

5 

c)  equipment  to  promote  dramatic  play 

0 

18 

2 

d)  equipment  to  stimulate  expression  of  ideas  and 
feelings  through  a  variety  of  activities  with 
blocks,  music,  clay,  and  paint 

1 

12 

7 

e)  equipment  to  encourage  quiet  activities  with 
pictures,  books,  and  flannel  board 

1 

17 

2 

f)  equipment  to  encourage  manipulative  skills  with 
puzzles,  nesting  blocks,  graduated  cones  and 
cylinders 

6 

9 

5 

g)  equipment  provided  to  encourage  "looking-glass 
self"  (Negro  dolls,  books  with  Negro,  Puerto 
Rican,  etc.  characters) 

The  data  of  Table  27  show  that  equipment  used  to  stimulate  large 
muscle  activity  and  equipment  used  to  encourage  "the  looking-glass  self" 

were  either  absent  or  not  used  in  many  cases.  The  present  writers  feel 

dolts 

that  especially  with  the  latter  item  (Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  '  ,  books 

with  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  characters),  an  opportunity  to  reinforce  the 
child's  conception  of  himself  as  a  worthwhile  and  valued  person  is  being 
missed. 

Further,  the  association  of  one's  ethnic  or  racial  group  with 
school  related  activities  is  highly  desirable  and  should  be  encouraged.  The 
data  presented  above  indicate  that  it  occurs  less  frequently  than  it  should 
in  an  adequate  program. 


I  *  G  ct^vVc 
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table  28 

RANGE  OF  CONTENT  OF  PLAY  ACTIVITY 


Nature  of  Play  Activity 

Prekinder¬ 

garten 

Kinder¬ 

garten 

Combined 

Samples 

Domestic 

6 

18 

2U 

Construction 

9 

2 

11 

Toys  (trains,  boats,  cars,  traffic 

signals,  etc.) 

9 

9 

18 

Dramatic  (puppets,  pantomimes,  costume 

play,  etc.) 

8 

7 

15 

Puzzles,  pegboards,  other  manipulative 

materials 

8 

19 

27 

Sandtable  and  water  play 

U 

2 

6 

Rhythms  (rocking  horse,  rhythm  instruments. 

etc. ) 

6 

10 

16 

Art  (clay,  dough,  crayons,  paints,  collage 

materials) 

9 

19 

28 

Dictated  writing 

0 

3 

3 

Library  (books,  recorded  stories,  story 

filmstrips ) 

8 

11 

19 

Outside  play 

h 

6 

10 

Other  (specify) 

5 

10 

15 

Table  28  above  indicates  that  the  variety  of  materials  in  use 

1-ha.t 

during  the  observation  was  quite  extensive.  It  would  seem^  with  respect 


to  the  variety  of  activities,  the  programs  are  reasonably  adequate,  although 


the  data  suggests  that  teachers  tend  to  avoid  the  use  of  '’messy'1  material 

anci  do  r\ot  wrile  shorieS  fhat  chiMreo  ciic'tatcf. 

(sand  and  water' 
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TABIE  29 


TIME  SPENT  IN  VHOIE  GROUP 

ACTIVITIES 

Expanded 

Prekinder  garten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  * 

10 

20 

30 

Mean  (Min. ) 

90.3 

92.5 

91.76 

SD  (Min.) 

29.6U 

32.06 

31.29 

Range  (Min. ) 

58-165 

1*5-157 

liS-165 

The  following  activities  are  included  in  the  data  above: 

Planning  for  day’s  or  future  (trip)  activities,  and  for  classroom  living 
Discussion  (sharing  news,  ideas,  objects) 

Planned  demonstration-discussion -participation 

(Messing  about  -  science,  plants,  floating  objects;  social  studies,  etc.) 

Music  and  rhythms 

Story 

Rest 

Snack 

Lunch 

Arrival  and  departure  routines 
Other  (specify) 


Data  of  Table  29  show  that  about  ninety  minutes  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  minutes  of  each  class  session  was  spent  in  whole  group 
activities  for  each  group,  leaving  about  sixty  minutes  for  individual  or 
small  group  activities  during  the  play  experience  period.  The  fact  that  the 
time  spent  in  whole  group  activities  was  approximately  the  same  for  each  group 
suggests  a  similarity  of  program  content  for  prekindergartens  and  kindergartens. 
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TABLE  30 


CHARACTER  OF  TRANSITIONS  (PLAY  TO  CLEAN-UP,  CLEAN-UP 
TO  SNACK  TIME,  ETC.) 


1 

2  3 

h 

5 

chaotic 

average 

very 

smooth 

Expanded 

Expanded 

Combined 

Prekindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

3.^3 

Mean 

3.80 

3.70 

7- 

! .  1 (o 

SD 

1.16 

1.1 k 

S2 

Range 

2-5 

2-5 

2-5 

The  data  of  Table  30  reveal  that  the  transitions  between  activities 
tend  to  be  relatively  smooth. 

This  scale  correlates  .702  with  the  overall  general  rating 
of  classroom  management  and  .$90  with  the  rating  of  suitability  of  play 
materials  with  respect  to  the  children's  age. 

TABLE  31 

TEACHER  FLEXIBILITY  (IN  ROUTINE  ACTIVITIES,  ARRANGEMENT 


1 

OF  FURNITURE,  USE  OF  MATERIALS,  ETC.) 

2  3  h 

5 

very 

somewhat  average 

somewhat 

very 

rigid 

rigid 

flexible 

flexible 

Ebcpanded 

Expanded 

Combined 

Prekindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

3.7 

2.9 

3.30 

SD 

1.00 

1.37 

1.29 

Range 

2-5 

1-5 

1-5 
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A  conceptual  correlate  of  the  character  of  transition  and  a 
variable  related  to  general  quality  of  the  educational  experience  is  the 
teacher's  flexibility  in  the  context  of  routine  classroom  activities.  The 
data  of  Table  31  show  that  there  is  greater  variability  exhibited  in  this 
characteristic.  .  The  correlates  of  this  scale  provide  tangential 

support  for  the  meaningfulness  and  importance  of  this  variable.  The  scale 
correlates  .75U  with  the  overall  evaluation  of  the  observation,  .721  with 
the  judged  quality  of  art  experiences  that  are  free  from  adult  intervention 
and  judgment,  .61*3  with  the  frequency  of  free  and  open  child-teacher  communica¬ 
tions,  and  -.1*62  with  class  size. 

Class  Size  and  Composition 

In  the  following  section  is  a  description  of  selected  characteristics 
of  the  classes  observed  in  the  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  samples.  Where 
relevant,  the  correlates  of  the  variables  are  reported  and  discussed. 


TABLE  32 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  PRESENT 


Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

N 

10 

20 

Mean 

12.3 

19.05 

SD 

1.61 

lu70 

Range 

10-1$ 

9-29 

deamination  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  32  reveals  that  the 
extended  p  re  kindergarten  classes  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  extended 


< 
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kindergarten  classes.  This  size  contrast  is  consonant  with  stipulated 
maximum  enrollments  of  fifteen  children  for  prekindergarten  classes  and 
twenty-five  children  in  kindergarten  classes.  Class  size  correlates  nega¬ 
tively  with  the  evaluation  of  art  experiences  independent  of 

adult's  judgment  or  interference, .and  with  judged  teacher 

flexibility^  /*  Ratings  of  the  quality  of  educational  experiences  do  not 
correlate  significantly  with  class  size. 


TABIE  33 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  ABSENT 


Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

N 

10 

20 

Mean 

2.6 

3.90 

SD 

1.01 

It.  71 

Range 

l-U 

0-11 

The  data  of  Table  33  above  suggest  that  children  participating  in 
the  programs  attend  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of  regularity.  Considering 
problems  such  as  lack  of  adequate  clothing  and  need  for  escort  service,  in 
addition  to  anticipated  absences  for  health  reasons,  the  absence  rate  is 
surprisingly  low. 


TABLE  34 

NUMBER  OF  CHI  IB  REN  CURRENTLY  ON  CUSS  REGISTER 


Expanded 

Expanded 

Pre kindergarten 

Kindergarten 

N  Classes  • 

14 

39 

Mean 

14.78 

23.23 

SD 

.79 

4.63 

Range 

13-16 

13— liO 

The  data  of  Table  34  above,  derived  from  the  teacher  questionnaire, 
correspond  quite  well  to  the  data  in  Table  32  and  Table  33 >  derived  from  the 
classroom  observation.  The  total  number  of  children  observed  in  the  pre- 


kindergarten  sample  was  in  excess  of  207 


f  (Three 


did 

teachers .not 

A 


return.  \ 


the  questionnaire.^)  The  total  number  of  children  in  the  kindergarten  sample 
was  906.  The  close  correspondence  between  data  from  the  teacher  questionnaire 
and  data  from  the  observers'  reports  may  be  seen  once  more  in  Table  35* 


TABLE  35 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 


Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

N  Classes  ■ 

14 

39 

Mean 

11.78 

19.35 

SD 

.93 

4.43 

Range 

10-13 

8-36 

TABLE  36 

NUMBER  OF  MENTIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  PROLONGED  ILLNESS 


Group 

Common  Childhood 
Illness 

Uncommon  Childhood 

Illness 

Accident 

Prekindergarten 

5 

5 

1 

Kindergarten 

12 

11 

2 

Total 

17 

16 

3 

Common  childhood  illnesses  refer  to  the  usual  communicable  diseases^ 
colds,  tonsilit^es,  and  viruses.  Uncommon  childhood  illnesses  include  asthma, 
hernia,  pneumonia,  kidney  infection,  spinal  meningitis,  skin  disease,  and 

in  this  qroup 

bronchitis.  The  most  frequently  mentioned^  was  asthma. 

Twenty  kindergarten  teachers,  with  a  total  register  of  906  children, 
reported  ninety  cases  of  prolonged  illness.  Thus,  only  about  ten  per  cent  of 
the  kindergarten  children  in  the  sample  suffered  a  prolonged  illness.  Ten 

p re kindergarten  teachers,  with  a  total  register  of  207,  reported  thirty- 

Thu-s  a. 

three  cases  of  prolonged  illness.^  higher  percentage,  about  sixteen  per 
cent  of  the  prekindergarten  children,  suffered  a  prolonged  illness. 


TABLE  37 

NUMBER  OF  MENTIONS  OF  FAMILY  PROBLEMS  CAUSING  ABSENCE  FROM  SCHOOL 


Group 

Parents •  Failure 
to  Bring  Child 

Parent 

Illness 

Communicable 

Disease  in 
the  Home 

Lack  of 
Clothing 

Trip 

Prekindergarten 

6 

5 

0 

2 

0 

Kindergarten 

12 

8 

2 

8 

1 

Total 

18 

13 

2 

10 

1 

parents>  ■£ o.'iL<.re  ~\o  brincj  cbildj 

The  largest  category  in  Table  37^contains  reasons  other  than 

illness  or  lack  of  clothing  for  parents  not  bringing  a  child  to  school. 
Reasons  stated  includes  not  knowing  what  time  school  begins,  no  clock, 
need  to  sit  with  younger  siblings,  failure  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  no 
one  to  bring  child  to  school.  Recall  that  ei^it  kindergartens  provided  no 
escort  service. 

Twenty  kindergarten  teachers  reported  a  total  of  forty-five  cases, 
and  six  prekindergarten  teachers  reported  a  total  of  sixteen  cases.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  those  reported  figures,  about  five  per  cent  of  the  absences  in 
kindergartens  can  be  attributed  to  family  problems,  and  about  seven  per  cent 
in  the  prekindergartens. 


TABLE  38 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  ’WHO  LEFT  THE  GROUP 


Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

N  Classes  ■ 

Hi 

39 

Mean 

2.78 

U*8H 

SD 

1.67 

3.60 

Range 

0-6 

0-18 

The  data  in  Table  38  above  shew  that  about  one  fifth  of  the 


children  left  both  programs 


TABLE  39 

REASONS  FOR  CHILDREN  LEAVING  IKE  GROUP 


Group 

Illness 

Moved 

Discharged 

and 

Withdrew* 

Never 

Appeared 

Don't 

Know 

Prekinder  garten 

3 

23 

10 

0 

0 

Kindergarten 

6 

13U 

16 

11 

2 

Group 

Lack  of 

Clothing 

Transferred  to 

Another  Group 

No  Escort 

Service 

Response 

Prekindergarten 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Kindergarten 

2 

h 

9 

6 

*  Some  respondents  specified  lack  of  maturity  of  a  child  as  the  reason  for 
discharge  or  withdrawal. 


of 

The  largest  single  category  in  Table  39  above  is^  children  having 
left  the  area  served  by  the  school,  confirming  once  more  the  high  mobility 
rate  found  in  disadvantaged  areas.  The  fact  that  two  children  left  the 
group  because  of  lack  of  clothing  is  appalling.  While  this  is  a  small 
number,  this  category  does  not  appear  in  studies  for  middle  class  children 
and  the  incidence  of  even  one  or  two  cases  is  a  significant  social  fact. 

Also  deplorable  is  the  fact  that  nine  kindergarten  children  left  the  program 
because  their  families  were  not  able  to  escort  them  to  a  neighborhood  school 
and  no  escort  service  was  provided. 


TABLE  UO 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  HAVING  SIBLINGS  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


Eixpanded 

Expanded 

P re kindergarten 

Kindergarten 

N  Classes  ■  Hi  39 


Mean  10.1;2  12.52 

SD  2.67  5.61* 

Range  8-17*  l*-2l* 

*  These  data  from  the  teacher  questionnaire  may  have  included,  in  one 

instance,  the  total  number  of  siblings  for  all  children  who  entered  during 
the  course  of  the  year. 

Table  1*0  reveals  that  in  the  prekindergarten  sample  most  of  the 
children  have  siblings  in  the  school  they  are  attending.  This  holds  for 
the  kindergarten  sample  as  well,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  writers 
believe  that  the  primary  source  of  information  about  the  pre- 
kindergarten  program  and  the  chief  means  of  recruitment  may  be  through  older 
siblings  attending  the  school  offering  the  program. 

TABIE  1*1 

NUMBER  OF  NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING  CHILDREN  ENTERING  THE  PROGRAMS 


Expanded 

Expanded 

Pre kindergarten 

Kindergarten 

N  Classes  ■ 

11* 

39 

Mean 

1*.78 

3.81 

SD 

1*.  02 

3.1*2 

Range 

0-11* 

0-13 

The  data  of  Table  lil  reveal  that  there  is  substantial  variability 
in  the  number  of  non-English-speaking  children  entering  the  prekindergarten 
program.  In  view  of  the  number  of  non-English-speaking  children  entering 
these  programs  and  the  inadequate  provision  of  specific  teaching  for  aiding 
non-English-speaking  children  cited  in  Table  1 5,  page  23,  and  Tables  26  and 
27  on  pages  33  and  3U,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  expanded  prekinder¬ 
gartens  and  kindergartens  are  even  approaching  success  with  respect  to  meeting 
the  stated  goals  of  the  programs  for  those  children. 


TABLE  12 

ETHNIC  COMPOSITION  OF  EXPANDED  PREKINDERGARTEN  AND 
KINDERGARTEN  CLASSROOMS  IN  THE  SAMPLE 


'Ebqpanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

flegro 

Puerto 

Rican 

Other 

Negro 

Puerto 

Rican 

Other 

N 

Hi 

lli 

Hi 

39 

39 

39 

Mean 

6.78 

7.U2 

1.21 

12.15 

8.07 

2.81i 

SD 

3.99 

3.87 

1.52 

8.31 

6.65 

5.78 

Range 

2-1^ 

0-13 

o-5 

0-2U 

0-19 

0-19 

Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  constitute  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
children  participating  in  both  the  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  program. 
This  provides  evidence  that,  in  general,  the  target  populations  of  these 
programs  are  being  reached.  The  means  in  the  table  above  refer  to  all 
children  in  the  sample  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  representative  of 
the  register  of  any  single  class.  The  majority  of  classes  in  the  sample 
contained  a  combination  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  children.  Only  a  very 
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small  number  of  white  children  in  the  sample  were  in  classes  composed 
largely  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans.  Some  classes  were  all  Negro,  some 
classes  all  Puerto  Rican,  and  some  classes  all  white. 

One  observer  noted  that  one  class  she  observed  was  made  up  entirely 
of  hite,  middle  class  children.  She  added,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  dis¬ 
advantaged  children  .ere  brought  into  the  school  at  the  primary  level.  This 
indicates  that  one  classroom  in  the  sample  is  clearly  not  reaching  those 
children  for  which  the  program  was  designed. 


TABLE  43 

CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTION  OF  CHILDREN  INTO  THE  PREKINDERGARTEN 

AND  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS 


Group 

Routine  Selection 

Criteria  Used 

Special  Selection 
Criteria  Used 

No 

Response 

Prekindergarten 

3 

12 

1 

Kindergarten 

13 

1 

0 

Total 

l6 

13 

1 

Responses  classified  as  routine  selection  procedures  for  kindergartens 
were  age,  existing  waiting  list,  at  random,  and  "first  come,  first  served." 

For  prekindergartens,  three  respondents  reported  only  recruitment  procedures, 
such  as  "parents  notified"  and  "posters  in  stores,"  implying  that  they  admitted 
those  who  responded. 

Prekindergartens  reported  the  use  of  far  more  special  selection 
criteria  than  did  kindergartens,  as  indicated  by  number  of  mentions  by  teachers 
on  the  teacher  questionnaire.  Routine  procedures  for  school  entrance  continued 
to  be  the  pattern  for  kindergarten  admittance.  The  only  special  selection 
criterion  reported  for  kindergartens  was  an  attempt  to 


recruit  kindergarten  age  children  who  had  participated  in  Head  Start  programs 
during  the  summer.  Special  criteria  reported  used  for  selection  of  pre¬ 
kindergarteners  were  as  follows:  number  of  younger  siblings,  four  mentions; 
Spanish  speaking,  three  mentions;  special  financial  need,  three  mentions; 
one  parent,  two  mentions;  and  old  tenement  residents,  one  mention.  The 
larger  proportion  of  Puerto  Rican  children  enrolled  in  prekindergartens  may 
be  due  to  the  use  of  the  criterion  of  Spanish  speaking. 

The  four  kindergarten  teachers  responding  to  the  question  of  who 
made  the  selection  of  children  named  the  Board  of  Education,  the  assistant 
superintendent,  the  principal,  and  the  school  clerk.  Thirteen  kindergarten 
teachers  gave  no  response  to  this  question.  By  contrast,  in-school  personnel 
only  were  named  as  those  making  the  selections  for  the  prekindergartens. 

Those  included  were  the  principal,  the  principal  with  the  teacher,  the 
guidance  counselor,  the  guidance  counselor  with  the  teacher,  and  the  Spanish 
auxiliary  teacher.  Only  one  prekindergarten  teacher  failed  to  respond  to 
the  question.  It  is  clear  from  the  above  data  that  there  are  no  existing 
systematic,  comprehensive  procedures  for  reaching  parents  whose  children 
would  profit  most  from  these  programs. 

School  Personnel  and  Parents 

In  this  section  general  descriptive  data  on  school  personnel  are 
discussed  in  relation  to  their  employment  and  effectiveness.  In  addition, 
parents'  participation  in  the  programs  and  relation  to  school  personnel  are 


discussed. 


School  Personnel 


TABLE  hh 

DESCRIPTION  OF  STAFF  AGE 


Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N 

7 

20 

27 

Kean 

32.86 

35.20 

31*.  60 

SD 

8.19 

13.09 

11.90 

Range 

22-11 

21-62 

21-62 

Table  1*1*  above  reveals  that  although  teachers  in  the  prekinder¬ 
garten  and  kindergarten  programs  are  similar  with  respect  to  mean  age, 
there  is  greater  variability  in  the  kindergarten  sample. 


TABLE  U5 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS  TAUGHT  AT  THE  EARLY  CHIIDHOOD  LEVEL 


Expanded 

Expanded 

Combined 

Prekindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Samples 

N 

7 

20 

27 

Mean 

5.1 U 

6.20 

5.77 

SD 

8.06 

5.75 

i*  55 

Range 

1-11 

1-20 

1-20 

Table  1*5  above  reveals  that  there  was  greater  variability  in  the 
number  of  years  taught  by  teachers  in  the  kindergarten  sample  than  in  the 
prekindergarten  sample .  Generally,  kindergarten  teachers  had  more  experi¬ 
ence  teaching  at  the  early  childhood  level. 


Supervisor  perceptions  of  the  competency  of  prekindergarten  and 
kindergarten  teachers  were  reported  in  response  to  the  question,  "How  would 
you  judge  the  competency  of  the  prekindergarten  (kindergarten)  staff  in 
your  school?”  For  the  most  part,  supervisors  perceived  teachers  as  being 
competent.  Only  one  supervisor  designated  replacement  of  a  kindergarten 
teacher.  Two  prekindergarten  supervisors  referred  to  their  teachers  as 
experienced.  All  others  reported  their  teachers  in  very  positive  terms: 
excellent,  creative,  energetic,  highly  competent,  capable,  efficient, 
excellent  rapport,  doing  very  well  for  a  new  teacher,  anxious  to  learn,  and 
professionally  alert. 

This  consistently  positive  response  by  supervisors  regarding 
competency  of  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  teachers  is  not  consonant 
with  observers'  ratings  of  programs,  their  comments  regarding  effectiveness 

and  ineffectiveness  of  programs,  and  their  recommendations  for  most  needed 
changes,  reported  on  pages  *7 O  -  8t>  .  It  is  evident  that  different  criteria 
for  judging  teacher  competency  are  used  by  school  supervisors  than  used  by 
professional  early  childhood  education  educators.  One  may  raise  the  question 
of  expectations  that  present  in-school  supervisors  who  are  not  trained  in 
early  childhood  education  have  for  teachers  of  four  and  five  year  old 
children,  and  their  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  stimulating,  challenging 
program  for  young  children. 


♦Sample  of  supervisors  listed  on  p.60 
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TABLE  U6 

DESCRIPTION  OF  STAFF: 

MARITAL  STATUS 

Marital 

Expanded 

Expanded 

Combined 

Status 

Prekindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Samples 

Single 

2 

7 

9 

Married 

5 

12 

17 

Divorced,  Separated 

0 

0 

0 

Widowed 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

7 

20 

27 

The  data  from  Table  U6  above  indicate  that  about  two  thirds  of 


the  teachers  reporting 

were  women. 

were  married.  All  of  the  teachers 

in  the  program 

TABLE  17 

NUMBER  OF  ADULTS  PRESENT  IN  THE  CLASSROOM  DURING  THE  OBSERVATION 

Expanded 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Kindergarten 

N 

10 

20 

Mean 

3.2 

1.1*5 

SD 

•  7U 

•  7k 

Range 

2-U 

l-U 

The  data  of  Table  k7  above  suggest  that  the  prekindergarten  program 
has  substantially  greater  numbers  of  personnel  operating  in  the  classroom. 

The  data  above  and  teacher  questionnaire  data,  as  well  as  informal  observers' 
comments,  indicate  that  the  expanded  kindergarten  program  has  more  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  staffing  than  the  expanded  prekindergarten  program.  The  staff 
appeared  to  be  used  in  a  somewhat  unsystematic  manner. 

Responses  of  principals  to  the  question,  "Who  makes  up  the  staff 
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composition  of  the  six  expanded  prekindergarten  staff  differed.  Each 
principal  listed  one  teacher  per  class.  Three  listed  two  teacher  aides  per 
class,  and  three  listed  only  one  teacher  aide.  Each  of  the  six  listed  one 
home  visitor  per  class,  while  only  two  listed  family  assistants.  Two  named 
a  bookkeeper-typist,  and  four  named  one  teacher  assistant  per  class.  One 
class  had  a  student  teacher. 

Principals  reporting  for  the  nine  schools  with  expanded  kindergartens 
listed  one  teacher  per  class.  Only  one  reported  a  teacher  aide,  and  another 
reported  a  home  visitor.  This  reporting  by  kindergarten  principals  with  re¬ 
gard  to  number  and  kind  of  staff  working  in  the  program  is  not  consonant  with 
the  data  reported  in  Table  U8,  page  £2  ,  where  teachers  were  asked  to  Judge 
the  competency  of  nonprofessional  staff.  Here,  kindergarten  teachers  rated 
twelve  aides,  six  family  workers,  two  assistant  family  workers,  and  one 
assistant  teacher.  Kindergarten  teacher  responses,  also,  were  inconsistent 
in  that  they  often  wrote,  "Does  not  apply,"  to  other  questions  in  the  teacher 
questionnaire  related  to  staff,  yet  they  did  respond  to  the  item  asking  them 
to  judge  their  staff.  It  is  possible  that  the  nonprofessional  staff  judged 
by  kindergarten  teachers  were,  in  many  instances,  on  loan  from  prekindergartens 
and  not  officially  part  of  the  kindergarten  staff.  Evidence  that  sharing  of 
nonprofessional  staff  between  prekindergartens  and  kindergartens  occurred  is 
provided  by  responses  to  a  question  asking  about  other  duties  assigned  to 
aides  outside  the  prekindergarten  classroom.  Prekindergarten  teacher  responses 
to  this  question  are  found  on  page 
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TABLE  U8 


TEACHER 

JUDGMENT 

OF  COMPETENCY  OF 

NONPROFESSIONAL 

STAFF 

Assistant 

Teacher 

Family 

Worker 

Assistant 

Family 

Worker 

Aides 

P 

K 

P  K 

P  K 

P 

K 

N  rated 

12 

1 

h  6 

6  2 

10 

12 

£.  oo 

Mean 

U.  21 

7 

5.50' 

L.U2  6.00 

5 

U.16 

SD 

1.70 

0.0 

.76  1.00 

1.03  1.00 

1.27 

1.U8 

Range 

1-6 

— 

h-7  U-7 

3-6  5-7 

3-7 

1-7 

Outstanding 

7 

Average 

h 

Superior 

6 

Below  Average 

3 

Above  Average 

5 

Poor 

2 

Very  Poor 

1 

Table  U8  reveals  that  there  are  substantial  differences  between  the 
number  of  nonprofessional  3taff  rated  by  the  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten 

teachers  as  well  as  marked  variability  in  the  prekindergarten  assistant  teachers 

o  the 

and  aides  ratings.  The  present  writers  feel  that^ ra tings  shown  above, 

supported  by  the  informal  comments  of  the  observers,  strongly  imply  the  need 
for  some  sort  of  a  training  program  for  the  additional  personnel. 

In  response  to  the  question  concerning  the  assignment  and  duties 
of  aides,  one  prekindergarten  teacher  stated  that  she  had  no  aides,  one  re- 
ported  no  other  duties  assigned,  and  one  reported  a  yard  duty  assignment. 

More  than  half  of  the  prekindergarten  teachers  reported  assignment  of  aide- 
to  other  classrooms,  particularly  to  kindergartens  and  first  grades.  However, 
three  teachers  specified  that  when  there  were  personnel  absences  or  a  specific 
need  for  the  help  of  aides,  they  were  temporarily  returned  to  the  prekinder 
garten  classroom.  Several  teachers  reported  need  for  aides  in  the  kindergartens* 
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de  a  rly,  a  major  problem  in  the  prekindergarten  programs  is  the 
training  and  full  utilization  of  nonprofessional  staff.  Teachers  reported 
lack  of  training  for  nonprofessional  staff;  principals  and  supervisors  re¬ 
ported  lack  of  time  for  supervision  and  difficulty  in  defining  the  roles  of 
nonprof es3ional  staff;  and  observers  reported  poor  utilization  of  nonpro¬ 
fessional  staff.  Some  principals  and  supervisors  reported  that  prekinder¬ 
garten  teachers  found  the  number  of  nonprofessional  staff  "overwhelming.” 
Professional  staff  in  the  school,  in  most  instances,  have  recognized  that 
the  potential  usefulness  of  nonprofessional  staff  in  the  prekindergarten 
program  has  barely  been  tapped.  This  situation  indicates  clear  and  present 
need  for  short-term  pre-service  and  continued  in-service  training  of  the 
prekindergarten  nonprofessional  staff  conducted  by  other  than  in-school 
personnel.  The  present  writers,  along  with  the  observers  of  the  programs, 
feel  that  specific  training  should  be  provided  for  nonprofessional  staff 
by  early  childhood  educators. 

Prekindergarten  teachers  reported  employment  agencies  as  the  source 
of  obtaining  nonprofessional  staff.  The  agencies  included  JOIN,  three 
mentions;  New  York  State  Deployment,  four  mentions;  and  private  employment 
agencies,  three  mentions.  In  some  schools,  the  principal  interviewed  appli¬ 
cants  sent  by  agencies.  In  other  schools,  the  first  applicants  sent  by  an 
agency  were  hired.  Informal  questioning  of  school  personnel  indicated  that 
fairly  wide  differences  exist  in  selection  procedures  for  nonprofessional 
staff,  ranging  from  little  or  no  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  school  to 
extensive  screening,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  the  guidance  counselor.  Some 
principals  attributed  the  success  of  their  program  to  careful  selection 
procedures  for  staff. 


There  appears  to  be  great  variance  in  the  number  of  nonprofessional 
staff  leaving  the  prekindergarten  programs.  Only  two  prekindergarten  teachers 
reported  no  nonprofessional  staff  leaving  during  the  year.  Three  teachers 
reported  three  leaving,  and  one  teacher  reported  seven  leaving.  Where  turn¬ 
over  was  great,  no  mention  was  made  as  to  cause.  In  classes  where  careful 
selection  was  indicated,  the  turnover  rate  was  less  or  none  at  all.  This 
data  suggests  that  the  use  of  more  careful  selection  procedures  for  nonpro¬ 
fessional  staff  would  reduce  the  frequency  with  which  they  leave.  If  meaning¬ 
ful  criteria  were  used  for  selection,  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  should 
be  increased. 

According  to  principals'  reports,  other  school  staff  usually 

responded  positively  to  the  prekindergarten  program  in  their  school.  When 

negative  responses  were  given,  they  usually  related  to  the  utilization  of 

nonprofessional  staff.  Four  principals  reported  only  positive  feelings  on 

the  part  of  other  school  personnel  toward  the  program.  Terms  used  in  report¬ 
er 

ing  were  excited,  hopeful,  particularly  effective,  most  worthwhile,  quickly 
accepted,  and  favorable.  Reasons  given  for  positive  feelings  centered  mainly 
on  hope  for  the  development  of  a  more  adequate  language  background  for 
children,  their  gaining  a  wider  experience  background,  and  motivation  for 
success. 

Two  principals  reported  some  negative  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  toward  the  prekindergarten  program.  The  first  reported,  "Mixed 
feelings — generally  favorable,  but  some  negative."  He  added,  by  way  of 
explanation,  "The  additional  funds  could  be  spent  for  the  school  at  large 
^rather  than  for  only  prekindergartens^  for  nonprofessional  indigenous 
personnel  and  special  expenditures."  Another  prekindergarten  principal 
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reported,  "Problems."  Problems  related  to  personnel  included: 

O. 

1)  school  aides  dissatisfied  that  O.E.~.  personnel  receive  so  many- 
more  hours; 

2)  guidance  counselors  do  not  feel  family  workers  and  assistants 
are  trained  to  do  work  assigned; 

3)  teachers  in  other  grades  want  to  share  in  receiving  assistance; 

U)  prekindergarten  teachers  believe  there  are  too  many  people 
serving  them;  and 

5)  school  secretaries  believe  bookkeepers  are  infringing  on  their 
work. 

The  sixth  problem  the  above  principal  cited  was,  "Kindergarten 
teachers  find  no  differentiation  in  books  and  materials  between  kindergartens 
and  prekindergartens."  This  report  is  consonant  with  observers'  reports  that 
there  was  nothing  to  differentiate  the  prekindergarten  program  from  the 
kindergarten  program. 

All  of  the  principals  in  the  expanded  kindergarten  sample  who 
responded  reported  positive  feelings  on  the  part  of  other  school  personnel 
toward  the  kindergarten  program.  Since  the  expanded  kindergarten  programs 
differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  existing  kindergarten  programs,  there  were  no 
problems  concerning  the  addition  of  nonprofessional  personnel. 
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table  U9 

HIGHEST  COLLEGE  DEGREE  OBTAINED 


Level  of 
Education 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

None 

0 

1 

1 

Degree  based  on  less 

than  U  years  college  0 

0 

0 

Bachelor's  Degree 

h 

17 

21 

Master's  Degree 

2 

2 

h 

TABLE  ^0 

MAJOR  AREA  OF  COLLEGE  DEGREE 

kajor 

Area 

Expanded  Expanded 

Prekindergarten  Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

”"Sa  BS  Ma 

BA 

MA 

Early  Childhood 

3  1 

6  2 

9 

3 

Elementary 

Education 

o  o  ; 

2  0 

2 

0 

Other 

2  1 

7  0 

9 

1 

No  Area 

0  0  _J 

L  o 

2 

0 

Total 

5  2  17  2 

22 

k 

Inspection  of  Tables  U9  and  50  reveal  that  twenty-one  of  the 
twenty-six  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  teachers  responding  to  the 
questionnaires  have  Bachelor's  degrees,  and  four  have  Master's  degrees. 
Only  twelve  have  either  degree  in  Early  Childhood  Education.  Ten  teachers 
have  degrees  in  disciplines  other  than  Education,  and  two  teachers  have 
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indicated  no  area  of  specialization.  Only  two  teachers  of  the  twenty-six 
responding  have  degrees  in  Elementary  Education.  Thus,  observers'  ratings 
and  evaluation  of  program  content  may  have  been  in  part  a  function  of  the 
fact  that  many  teachers  lack  the  appropriate  educational  background. 

One  way  of  providing  the  necessary  educational  background  for 
teachers,  if  lacking,  is  by  way  of  offering  in-service  training.  The  data 
in  Table  51  below  are  responses  by  supervisors  to  the  question,  fTWhat  in- 
service  training  of  prekindergarten  (kindergarten)  staff  has  been  carried 
on?" 

TABLE  51 

TYPES  CF  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  AND  FREQUENCY  OF  MENTION 


Types  of  In-service 

Training 

Pre  kinder¬ 

garten 

Kinder¬ 

garten 

Combined 

Samples 

Visits,  conferences,  course 
with  early  childhood  educa¬ 
tion  supervisor 

8 

2 

10 

School  staff  supervision 

3 

9 

12 

Inter-school  visitations  and 
teacher-teacher  sharing 

2 

h 

6 

Reading  professional  journals 

0 

1 

1 

The  data  of  Table  51  show  the  relative  frequency  with  which  various 
forms  of  in-service  training  were  mentioned.  The  only  substantive  difference 
between  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  is  the  greater  frequency  with  which 
supervisors  mention  contact  between  the  early  childhood  education  supervisor 
and  prekindergartai  staffs.  Kindergarten  supervisors  more  frequently  reported 
school  staff  supervision  as  in-service  training.  It  should  be  noted  that 
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reference  to  staff,  in  the  data  above,  includes  nonprofessional  staff  as 
well  as  teachers.  Urns,  these  data  present  the  maximum  range  of  in-service 
training  reported. 

Data  from  the  teacher  questionnaire  provide  teacher  perceptions 
of  the  range  of  in-service  training.  The  data  in  Table  52  below  show  the 
extent  and  type  of  in-service  training  teachers  reported  participating  in 
during  the  past  year. 


TABLE  52 

TEACHER  REPORTS  OF  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING:  TYPE  OF 
TRAINING  AND  NUMBER  REPORTING 


Group 

Orientation 

College 

Courses 

District  Courses 
and  Workshops 

None 

No 

Response 

Prekinder- 

garten 

5 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Kinder- 

garten 

0 

2 

h 

13 

1 

Total 

5 

2 

7 

1 

Inspection  of  Table  52  above  shows  that  half  of  the  prekindergarten 
and  kindergarten  teachers  reporting  indicated  that  they  had  not  had  any  in- 
service  training  this  year. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "What  in-service  training  (in  school 
and  out  of  school  meetings  and  programs)  has  your  staff  had  this  year?"  pre- 
kindergarten  teachers  reported:  early  childhood  supervisor  meetings,  three 
mentions;  meeting  with  principal  or  assistant  principal,  two  mentions; 
orientation  meeting,  two  mentions;  meeting  with  school  social  worker,  two 
mentions;  and,  none,  one  mention.  Kindergarten  teachers  did  not  respond 


to  this  item,  or  stated  that  it  did  not  apply.  Interpretation  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  these  data  are  included  in  the  general  evaluation  section  in 
relation  to  the  overall  problems  of  supervision  and  in-service  training. 

All  of  the  principals  and  supervisors  in  the  six  schools  in  the 
expanded  prekindergarten  sample  responded.  In  nine  out  of  the  ten  schools 
in  the  expanded  kindergarten  sample,  principals  and  supervisors  completed 
the  questionnaires.  A  total  of  fifteen  supervisors  and  fifteen  principals 
make  up  the  combined  responses.  Data  are  discussed  separately  for  each 
program  and,  where  appropriate,  combined  responses  are  examined. 

Many  of  the  questions  on  the  supervisor  and  principal  questionnaires 
were  open-ended  (see  Appendixes  IV  and  III).  The  range  of  responses  and 
number  of  mentions  are  in  the  tables  to  follow.  Four  of  the  same  questions 
were  asked  in  both  the  supervisor  and  principal  questionnaires.  Responses 
to  those  items  will  be  combined  for  purposes  of  categorization  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Supervision  of  the  Expanded  Prekindergarten  Programs 

The  major  burden  of  responsibility  for  supervision  was  not  found 
to  be  uniform.  In  two  schools,  the  principal  served  as  supervisor  and  in 
two  others  it  was  the  assistant  principal.  The  supervisor  of  grades  one  to 
three,  and  the  supervisor  of  prekindergarten  to  grade  one  assumed  the 
responsibility  in  two  other  schools.  In  one  instance,  a  prekindergarten 
teacher  designated  as  head  teacher  was  the  supervisor.  It  is  possible  that 
those  who  referred  to  themselves  as  supervisors  of  primary  grades  were  also 
assistant  principals. 
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Supervision  of  the  Expanded  Kindergarten  Program 

There  were  nine  responses  to  the  questionnaire  by  supervisors  in 
the  expanded  kindergarten  program.  Supervision,  according  to  those  responses, 
was  performed  by  one  principal,  two  supervisors  of  prekindergarten  to  grade 
two,  one  supervisor  of  kindergarten  and  grade  one,  one  supervisor  of  grade 
five  and  health  counselor,  two  assistant  principals,  and  one  kindergarten 
teacher  designated  as  grade  leader.  As  was  the  case  with  the  prekinder¬ 
garten  programs,  the  task  of  supervision  fell  to  those  having  a  variety  of 
other  roles  in  the  school. 


TABLE  53 

FREQUENCY  OF  SUPERVISORY  VERSUS  ADMINISTRATIVE  TASKS  REPORTED  BY 
SUPERVISORS  AND  PRINCIPALS  OF  EXPANDED  PRE2CINDER GARTEN 
AND  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS 


Tasks 

Prekindergarten 
Supervisor  Principal 

Kindergarten 

Supervisor  Principal 

Combined 

Samples 

Supervisory 

10 

7 

6 

11 

3U 

Administra¬ 

tive 

9 

30 

13 

10 

62 

Total 

19 

37 

19 

21 

96 

A  total  of  fifteen  supervisors  and  fifteen  principals  (six  pre- 
kindergarten  and  nine  kindergarten)  reported  a  total  of  ninety-six  tasks 
included  in  the  table  above.  These  data  suggest  that  prekindergarten  super¬ 
visors  and  principals  were  more  active  in  their  programs  than  were  kinder¬ 
garten  supervisors  and  principals.  (It  should  be  noted  that  these  data 
represent  responses  from  two  more  kindergarten  supervisors  and  two  more 
principals  than  the  prekindergarten  sample.)  A  possible  explanation  of 
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greater  administrative  involvement  in  the  prekindergarten  program  may  be 
that  the  procedures  for  dealing  with  kindergartens  were  already  set  ip  in 
schools,  while  the  addition  of  prekindergartens  meant  an  entirely  new 
program,  thus  requiring  more  administrative  attention.  Further,  additional 
demands  made  on  prekindergarten  supervisors  and  principals  may  have  been 
attributable  to  the  additional  staff  in  the  prekindergarten  program. 

Supervisors  and  principals  in  both  programs  assumed  supervisory 
and  administrative  tasks.  In  two  of  the  prekindergartens  and  one  of  the 
kindergartens  the  principals  served  as  supervisor.  No  clear-cut  distinctions 
may  be  made  between  supervisory  and  administrative  roles  in  either  of  the 
programs. 

Tables  and  $5  contain  those  activities  reported  that  may  be 
classed  as  general  administrative  tasks. 
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TABLE  SU 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION  TASKS  REPORTED  BY  SUPERVISORS  AND  PRINCIPALS 
OF  EXPANDED  PREKINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS 


Number  of 

Task  Mentions 

Set  criteria  for  admission  1 

Registration  1 

Publicity  2 

Interviewing  and  assignment  of  personnel  to  program  6 

Arrangement  of  time  schedules  2 

Ordering  and  distributing  supplies,  materials  2 

Arranging  trips  U 

Taking  care  of  money  expenditures  (food,  bus)  3 

Making  luncheon  arrangements  with  school  personnel  U 

Opening  and  closing  annex  housing  classrooms  1 

Evaluation  of  staff  assignments  and  reassignment  1 

Study  scope  of  jobs  of  nonprofessional  staff  1 

Utilization  of  other  school  personnel  to  train  staff 

(other  teachers,  guidance  counselor)  2 

Provide  space,  materials  and  equipment  2 

Signing  of  payrolls  1 

Implementation  of  memoranda  from  Head  Start  unit  of 

E.  C.  Bureau  2 

Direct  enrollment  of  children  and  hiring  of  staff  for 

summer  pre-school  program  1 

Parent  community  relations  3 

Total  39 
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TABLE  55 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION  TASKS  NAMED  BY  SUPERVISORS  AND  PRINCIPALS  OF 
EXPANDED  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS 

Number  of 

Task  Mentions 

Registration  2 

Interviewing  and  assignment  of  personnel  to  program  1 

Consult  with  kindergarten  personnel  to  coordinate  program  1 

Screening  students  1 

Set  up  parent -teacher  conferences  U 

Planning  grade  placements  for  next  year  2 

Planning  activities  involving  parent  orientation  and 

participation  3 

Correlating  work  of  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  classes  1 

Ordering  and  distributing  supplies,  materials  3 

Instructed  assistant  principal  on  careful  utilization  of 

personnel  and  funds  2 

Set  up  supervisor-teacher  conferences  1 

Administration  of  health  exams  and  follow-ups  1 

Checked  teacher’s  letters  to  parents  1 

Total  23 


The  six  prekindergarten  supervisors  and  principals  spent  more 

ojJ 

than  twice  as  much  time  on  administrative  tarkc  they  did  on  supervisory 

tasks.  Tables  5U  and  55  reveal  that,  although  only  a  little  more  time  was 
spent  on  administrative  tasks  by  the  nine  kindergarten  supervisors  and 
principals,  they  mentioned  supervisory  tasks  as  frequently  as  their  counterparts 
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in  the  prekindergarten.  It  is  possible  that  the  differences  in  frequency 
may  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  administrative  tasks  in  the  programs. 

Characteristically,  administrative  tasks  demand  immediate  attention^  Gften, 

d  o  not' 

supervisory  tasks  This  may  result  in  one’s 

/  — 

having  time  for  no  more  than  incidental  supervision  of  the  actual  curriculum. 

The  effect,  if  not  the  presumed  cause,  of  this  conjecture  is  evidenced  in  *Vhe  -fact 
that  three  prekindergarten  teachers  reported  that  no  planning  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program  was  done  as  a  staff.  Only  four  teachers  reported  some  planning 
discussions.  These  reports  indicated  that  such  staff  planning  did  not  take 
place  with  any  regularity.  Further,  the  potential  value  for  nonprofessional 
staff  is  particularly  great  and,  as  yet,  unrealized. 

Examination  of  Tables  56  and  57  indicates  that  considerably  more 

in 

supervision  time  was  spent  checking,  observing,  evaluating,  and^other  routine 
supervisory  procedures  than  was  spent  on  discussing  curriculum  content  and 
planning  with  teachers.  Thus,  activities  directed  toward  helping  teachers 
and  staff  gain  insight  and  knowledge  of  curriculum  content  appropriate  for 
four  and  five  year  old  children  seems  to  be  only  a  secondary  consideration. 
Further,  orientation  and  training  of  teachers  was  usually  restricted  to 
teachers’  initial  work  in  the  program. 
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table  56 

GENERAL  SUPERVISION  TASKS  REPORTED  BY  SUPERVISORS  AND  PRINCIPALS 
OF  EXPANDED  PREKINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS 

Number  of 

Task  Mentions 

Continuous  observation  of  program  2 

Checking  teacher  plans  U 

Evaluation  of  program  1 

Orientation  and  training  of  teachers  1; 

Conducting  teacher  conferences  on  program  planning  1 

Conferring  with  Early  Childhood  Consultant  1 

Attending  city  and  borough  meetings  on  expanded  prekinder¬ 
garten  program  2 

Serving  as  resource  in  curriculum,  discipline  and  guidance  1 

Checking  on  effective  use  of  curriculum  materials  and 

equipment  1 

Total  17 
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TABLE  57 

GENERAL  SUPERVISION  TASKS  NAMED  BY  SUPERVISORS  AND  PRINCIPALS 
OF  EXPANDED  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS 


Number  of 

Task  Mentions 

Classroom  observation  5 

Checking  teacher  plans  U 

Evaluation  of  program  1 

Orientation  and  training  of  teachers  3 

Conducting  teacher  conferences  for  program  planning  2 

Consult  with  Family  Assistant  almost  daily  on  matters 

concerning  pupils  and  parents  1 

Assist  teacher  in  teaching  1 

Total  17 


^  '"T:  &  greater  variety  of  personnel  were  reported  helping 
with  supervisory  tasks  in  the  prekindergartens  than  were  reported  in  the 
kindergartens.  Prekindergarten  supervisors  named  the  principal,  district 
coordinator  of  early  childhood  education,  guidance  counselor,  nurse,  doctor, 
auxiliary  teacher,  non-Ehglish  coordinator,  kitchen  supervisor,  and  Headstart 
staff.  Kindergarten  supervisors  named  the  principal,  assistant  to  the 
principal,  secretaries,  district  coordinator  of  early  childhood  education, 
and  other  teachers. 

Parent  School  Relations 

One  important  indicant  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  prekindergarten 
and  kindergarten  programs  is  the  extent  of  cooperation  between  school  staff 
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and  parents.  The  limitations  imposed  by  time  and  personnel  in  carrying  out 
this  evaluation  project  precluded  the  systematic  investigation  of  parent 
attitudes  toward  education  and  relationships  with  the  school  staff.  The 
data  that  follow  are  teachers',  supervisors'  and  principals'  reports  on 
aspects  of  parent  relationships  and  attitudes. 

TABLE  £8 

ACTIVITIES  AND  PROGRAMS  INVOLVING  PARENTS 

Type  of  Activity  Prekindergarten  Kindergarten  Combined 

Samples 


Workshops  and  parent 


association  meetings 

6 

8 

1U 

School  visitation  and 
trips 

7 

11 

18 

Total 

13 

19 

32 

The  data  in  Table  58  above  show  categories  representing  types  of 
activities  in  which  parents  were  involved  and  the  number  of  mentions  made 
for  each.  Supervisors  indicated,  in  their  responses,  kinds  of  activities 
rather  than  how  often  various  activities  were  carried  on  during  the  year. 
The  data  above  are  incomplete  in  that  responses  to  the  item  from  which  this 
table  was  compiled  were  inconsistent.  However,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
prekindergarten  program  shows  a  general  tendency  to  involve  parents  more 
frequently  than  the  kindergarten  program. 


TABLE  59 

PARENTS  ASKED  AND  ATTENDING  PARENT  CONFERENCES 


Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Came  Asked 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Came  Asked 

N 

U* 

1 h 

39 

39 

Mean 

12.00 

11*.  71 

15.85 

23.25 

SD 

2.56 

1.01* 

5.73 

U.70 

Range 

0-15 

12-16 

2-35 

13-Ut 

Table  59  above  reveals  that  parents,  for  the  most  part,  are 
responding  to  teachers'  requests  for  individual  conferences.  All  teachers 
returning  the  questionnaire,  in  both  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  pro¬ 
grams,  indicated  that  they  had  requested  parent  conferences.  The  generally 
high  response  to  teachers'  requests  for  conferences  was  encouraging.  How¬ 
ever,  inspection  of  the  ranges  of  the  number  of  parents  asked  and  the  number 
of  parents  who  came  suggests  that  there  are  in  some  instances  parents  who 
have  not  responded.  Additional  comments  made  on  the  teacher  questionnaire 
indicate  that,  rather  than  being  a  general  tendency,  large  scale  lack  of 
parent  response  to  parent  conferences  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  a  few 
specific  instances.  This  is  especially  noteworthy  in  the  data  for  the 
kindergarten  sample. 
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TABLE  60 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  PROGRAM:  INCIDENTS  REPORTED  INDICATING 

CHANGED  EXPECTATIONS 


Group 

Parents 

Yes 

Involved 

No 

Specific  Incidents 
Stated 

Yes  No 

Prekindergarten 

7 

0 

7  0 

Kindergarten 

18 

2 

111  6 

Total 

25 

2 

21  6 

'Die  data  above  suggest  that  a  less  active  role  was  taken  by  parents 
of  kindergarten  children  than  prekindergarten  children.  It  is  possible  that 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  family  workers  and  assistants  in  most 
of  the  kindergarten  programs.  All  of  the  incidents  reported  indicated  that 
building  of  rapport  between  home  and  school  was  taking  place.  Some  teachers 
noted  an  increase  in  interest  and  acceptance  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  parents. 

TABLE  61 

PARENTS  ASSUME  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  GETTING  CHILDREN  TO 
SCHOOL:  PROVISION  FOR  ESCORT  SERVICE 


Group 

Parents  Assume 

Responsibility 

Escort  Service 
Provided 

Yes 

No  No  Response 

Yes- 

No 

No  Responsi 

Prekinder- 

7 

0  0 

7 

0 

0 

garten 

Kindergarten 

19 

0  1 

6 

J3_ 

6 

Total 

26 

0  1 

13 

8 

6 
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Most  teachers  for  both  groups  noted  that  older  siblings  were 
largely  responsible  for  taking  children  to  and  from  school.  The  data  in 
Table  61  indicate  that  all  of  the  prekindergartens  provided  escort  service 

for  the  remaining  children.  Eight  kindergarten  teachers  stated  that  no 

£ 

escort  service  was  provided.  Nine  case,  were  reported  in  Table  39,  page  U3, 
of  children  having  left  the  kindergarten  program  because  parents  were  unable 
to  get  children  to  and  from  school.  There  was  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of 
absence  and  number  of  children  leaving  the  kindergarten  program,  but  no  more 
than  speculation  can  be  made  that  lack  of  escort  service  was  one  reason  for 
this  differ  oi ce. 

Open-ended  Observer  Guide  and  Principal  and  Supervisor 

Questionnaire  Items 

The  open-ended  items  on  the  Observ  ^uide  and  Principal  and 
Supervisor  Questionnaire  items  reported  in  this  section  required  qualitative 
analysis.  Responses  to  those  items  were  categorized,  and  the  number  of 
mentions  were  tabulated.  Percentages  for  most  of  the  categories  were  calcu- 
lated.  The  evaluative  comments  in  the  discussion  to  follow  constitute  the 
informed  opinion  of  the  writers.  The  discussion  of  the  data  is  based  ipon 
qualitative  analysis  and  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  there  are 
statistically  significant  differences  in  the  frequency  of  mentions  in  the 
various  categories.  It  was  thought  that  these  data,  if  presented  without 
interpretation,  might  have  been  somewhat  misleading. 

After  completing  all  of  the  scaled  items  in  the  Observation  Guide, 
the  eight  observers  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  following  three  items* 

1)  most  effective  aspect  of  program  observed]  2)  most  ineffective  aspect  of 
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program  observed;  and  3)  most  needed  changes  to  have  a  more  effective  program 
Space  was  also  provided  for  additional  comments.  Tables  showing  a  categoriza 
tion  of  responses  to  the  first  three  items  were  made  separately  for  prekinder 
garten  and  kindergarten  programs.  Summary  tables  combine  prekindergarten  and 
kindergarten  responses.  Responses  to  "Additional  Comments,"  are  included  in 
the  discussion  of  these  tables. 


Most  Effective  Aspects  of  the  Programs  Observed 


TABLE  62 

MOST  EFFECTIVE  ASPECTS  OF  PREHNDERGARTEU  PROGRAMS  OBSERVED 


Main  Areas  and  Sub  Areas 

Effective  Aspects  Observed 
Number  Per  Cent* 

I.  Classroom  Climate 

A.  Relaxed,  accepting,  nonpunitive  atmosphere 

6 

B.  Warm,  nonrigid  teacher-pupil  interaction 

TOTAL  FOR  CATEGORY  I 

10 

66.6% 

II.  Curriculum  Content  and  Process 

A.  Content  Areas 

1.  Songs  and  dramatization 

2 

B.  Play  Experience 

1.  Use  of  variety  of  activities  and 

equipment 

2.  Spontaneous  involvement  in  activity 

2 

1 

TOTAL  FOR  CATEGORY  H 

Jhk 

TOTAL 

15 

100.0% 

♦Indicates  per  cent  of  total  number  of  effective  aspects  reported  by 
observers  of  prekindergarten  programs. 


Two  thirds  of  the  observers  judged  classroom  climate  the  most 
effective  aspect  of  the  prekindergarten  programs  observed.  Within  this 
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category  observers  discriminated  between  (A)  relaxed,  nonpunitive  atmosphere 
and  (B)  a  more  dynamic  teacher-child  relationship  characterized  by  warm, 
nonrigid  teacher-child  interactions. 

The  infrequency  with  which  curriculum  content  was  judged  most 
effective  is  particularly  noteworthy  since  major  objectives  of  the  prekinder¬ 
garten  program — the  development  of  listening-speaking  skills,  and  first-hand 
experiences  and  experimentation — fall  into  this  category. 
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TABLE  63 

MOST  EFFECTIVE  ASPECTS  OF  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS  OBSERVED 


Main  Areas  and  Sub  Areas 

Effective  Aspects  Observed 

Number 

Per  Cent* 

I.  Classroom  Climate 

A.  Relaxed,  nonpunitive  atmosphere 

7 

B.  Warm,  nonrigid  teacher-child  interaction 

Jl 

TOTAL  FOR  CATEGORY'  X 

n 

35.5* 

II.  Curriculum  Content  and  Process 

A.  Content  Areas 

1.  Music 

6 

2.  Science 

1 

3*  Social  Studies  Trip 

1 

B.  Play  Experience 

1.  Freedom  of  children  to  choose  and 

3 

interact 

X 

2.  Large  block  of  time  utilized 

1 

C.  Process 

1.  Pupil-teacher  planning 

2.  Routines  of  attendance  and  flag 

1 

salute 

1 

TOTAL  FOR  CATEGORY  XT 

Hi 

U5.1 

III.  Teacher's  Maturity 

3 

9.7 

IV.  Space,  Equipment  and  Supplies 

A.  Roan  and  supplies  well  organized 

2 

B.  Large  room,  well  supplied 

1 

TOTAL  FOR  CATEGORY  JZ 

2- 

9.7 

TOTAL 

31 

100.0* 

♦Indicates  per  cent  of  total  number  of  effective  aspects  reported  by 
observers  of  kindergarten  programs. 


*; 
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The  largest  category  in  Table  63,  Curriculum  Content  and  Process, 
contains  three  divisions.  However,  only  one  specific  content  area,  music, 
received  more  than  one  mention.  Routines  of  attendance  and  flag  salute 
were  judged  to  be  the  most  effective  aspect  observed  during  one  class 
session.  The  observer  who  reported  this  judged  the  overall  quality  of  the 
class  as  very  poor. 

Kindergarten  classroom  climate  was  judged  the  most  effective 
program  aspect  only  half  as  often  as  was  prekindergarten  classroom  climate; 
it  was  mentioned  for  only  slightly  over  one  third  of  the  kindergartens. 

Category  III,  Teacher's  Maturity,  received  three  mentions. 
Examination  of  those  three  observers'  general  evaluative  ratings  of  class 
sessions  in  the  Observation  Guide  indicated  that  they  judged  those  programs 
as  being  very  good.  Responses  in  terms  of  teacher  quality  were  interpreted 
by  observers  to  mean  generally  effective  treatment  of  curriculum  content 
and  process.  One  observer  made  the  following  comment  about  a  teacher: 
"Teacher  exemplified  all  that  one  could  hope  to  find  in  a  teacher  of  young 
children. " 

Three  observers  responded  that  space  or  supplies  were  the  most 
effective  aspect  of  the  program  observed.  In  addition,  there  was  one 
mention,  not  reported  in  Table  63,  of  nothing  being  effective. 

Table  6U  summarizes  the  most  effective  aspects  reported  for  pre¬ 
kindergarten  and  kindergarten  programs  observed. 
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Most  Ineffective  Aspects  of  the  Programs  Observed 

Table  6 5  reports  aspects  of  the  prekindergarten  program  judged 
most  ineffective  by  the  observers. 


TABLE  65 

MOST  INEFFECTIVE  ASPECTS  OF  PREKINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS  OBSERVED 


Main  Areas  and  Sub  Areas 


Ineffective  Aspects  Observed 
Number  Per  Cent* 


I.  Classroom  Climate 

A.  Lack  of  teacher-child  interaction  2 

TOTAL  FOR  CATEGORY  1  2 

II.  Curriculum  Content  and  Process 
A.  Content  Areas 

1.  General  lack  of  challenge,  stimulation 


for  intellectual  level  7 

2.  Activities  more  appropriate  for 

kindergarten  than  prekindergarten  1 

3.  Poor  self-image  developed  through 

teacher's  manner  of  questioning  1 

B.  Lack  of  broad  scope  of  children's  play  2 

C.  Process 

1.  Children's  participation  in  planning 

and  routine's  lacking  1 

2.  Lack  of  teacher  intervention  to  help 

children  function  better  1 


TOTAL  FOR  CATEGORY  IT  13 
III.  Utilization  of  Nonprofessional  Staff  1 
TOTAL  16 


12. 


81.2 

6.3 

100. 02 


♦Indicates  per  cent  of  total  number  of  ineffective  aspects  reported 
by  observers  in  prekindergarten  programs. 
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Since  activities  related  to  Curriculum  Content  and  Process  received 
only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  mentions  of  effective  aspects  of  the  prekinder¬ 
garten  programs  observed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  high  per  cent,  81.2$, 
of  the  responses  to  ineffective  aspects  of  the  pro  gran  fall  in  this  category. 
With  the  exception  of  two  responses  relating  to  the  scope  of  play  experience, 
observers  spoke  of  general  ineffectiveness  of  curriculum  content  or  lack  of 
it,  rather  than  naning  any  specific  area.  Utilization  of  nonprofessional 
staff  received  only  one  mention,  although  five  observers  questioned  the  role 
and  use  of  assistants  and  aides,  noting  that  they  were  limited  almost 
completely  to  cleaning  up  or  other  menial  tasks.  The  following  two  quotes 
sum  up  the  nature  of  those  responses: 

Assistants  and  aides  were  mostly  cleaning  up  and  their  con¬ 
tacts  with  children  were  not  meaningful  or  important. 

Adults  deprive  children  of  taking  responsibility  for  cleaning, 
picking  up,  setting  tables,  etc.  Opportunities  missed  constantly 
for  individual  instruction,  manipulation  of  materials,  etc. 

Four  observers  made  additional  comments  related  to  staff  utiliza¬ 
tion.  In  those  comments,  observers  raised  the  question  of  why  adults  did 
not  sit  with  children  during  snack  and  lunch,  rather  than  standing  around 
watching  them.  It  was  added  that  many  opportunities  for  language  develop¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  opportunities  to  converse  with  a  child  at  approximately 
his  own  eye  level,  were  not  taken  advantage  of. 

Table  66  reports  observer  responses  to  ineffective  aspects  of 
the  kindergarten  programs  observed. 
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TABLE  66  (Continued) 


Main  Areas  and  Sub  Areas 

Ineffective  Aspects  Observed 
Number  Per  Cent* 

IV.  Space,  Equipment  and  Supplies 

A.  Lack  quality  and  quantity  of  materials 

2 

B.  Poor  use  of  materials  and  space 

2 

TOTAL  FOR  CATEGORY  Iff 

h 

10.3 

TOTAL 

39 

100.0* 

♦Indicates  per  cent  of  total  number  of  ineffective  aspects  reported 
by  observers  of  kindergarten  programs. 


Classroom  Climate  was  indicated  as  an  ineffective  aspect  of 
kindergartens  observed  in  of  the  responses  made  by  observers.  For 

prekindergarten,  this  category  contained  only  12. 5*  of  the  observer  responses, 
indicating  that  a  slightly  better  climate  prevailed  in  more  prekindergarten 
classrooms  than  kindergarten. 

Within  the  largest  category  of  ineffective  kindergarten  program 
aspects.  Curriculum  Content  and  Process  (£3.8$),  about  half  of  the  observers 
referred  to  general  lack  of  program  depth,  and  half  reported  specific  activi¬ 
ties  and  processes. 

Category  III,  Teacher,  and  Category  IV,  Space,  Equipment  and 
Supplies,  contain  about  the  same  per  cent  of  ineffective  mentions  (10,3*) 
as  effective  mentions  (9.7*).  Not  represented  in  Table  66  were  four  mentions 
of  nothing  being  ineffective. 

Table  67  summarizes  observer  responses  of  the  most  ineffective 
aspects  of  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  programs  observed. 


TABLE  67 

LY  OF  MOST  INEFFECTIVE  ASPECTS  OF  PREKINDERGARTEN  AND  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS  OBSERVED 
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Most  Needed  Chaiges  for  Effective  Programs 


TABLE  68 

MOST  NEEDED  CHANGES  TO  HAVE  A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  FREKINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM 


Main  Areas  and  Sub  Areas 

Recommended  Changes 
Number  Per  Cent* 

I.  Teacher  and  Staff 

A.  Knowledgeable  and  consistent  supervision 
for  on-the-job  training 

2 

16.6* 

B.  Involve  teacher  in  gaining  knowledge  of 

program  content  and  language  and  cognitive 
level  of  four  year  olds 

k 

3  3- 

■qr»T  X 

C.  Preparation  of  assistants  and  aides  in 
workshops 

1 

8.3 

TOTAL  FOR  CATEGORY  J 

7 

58.5 

II.  Content 

A.  Specific  attention  to  language  and  concept 
development 

2 

16.6 

B.  Increase  variety  of  art  experiences 

1 

8.3 

TOTAL  FOR  CATEGORY  H 

3 

2U.9 

III.  Space,  Equipment  and  Supplies 

A.  Additional  space,  equipment  and  supplies 

1 

8.3 

B.  Rearrangement  of  the  room 

1 

8.3 

TOTAL  FOR  CATEGORY  IE 

2 

16.6 

TOTAL 

12 

100.02 

♦Indicates  per  cent  of  total  number  of  changes  recommended  by 
observers  for  prekindergarten  programs. 


More  than  half  (58. 52)  of  the  responses  with  respect  to  most  needed 
change  for  a  more  effective  prekindergarten  program  fall  in  the  first  categoiy. 
Teacher  and  Staff.  Within  this  category,  more  than  half  cf  the  recommendations 
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related  to  the  teacher  rather  than  to  nonprofessional  and  supervisory  staff. 

All  of  the  changes  suggested  pertain  to  teachers'  learning  what  constitutes 
an  effective  curriculum  for  four-year-old  children.  The  three  responses  in 
the  second  category,  Content,  are  directly  related  to  the  teacher  gaining 
knowledge  of  curriculum  content.  Combining  Categories  I  and  II,  83. 1  per  cent 
of  the  suggested  changes  pertain  to  teaching  in  relation  to  curriculum  con¬ 
tent,  while  only  16. 6  per  cent  of  the  responses  pertain  to  the  space,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  (Category  III). 

Four  observers  gave  additional  comments  relating  to  curriculum 
content  in  the  prekindergarten  programs,  indicating  once  more  the  need  for 
teachers'  knowing  more  about  the  intellectual  development  of  fbur -year-olds. 

The  following  observer  comment  is  representative  of  that  group  of  comments: 
"Impossible  to  distinguish  anything  about  this  prekindergarten  that  would 
differ  from  a  kindergarten  program. " 

Observer  recomraaidations  for  change  in  the  kindergarten  programs 
are  similar  to  those  made  for  the  prekindergarten  program.  The  data  of 
Table  69  correspond  with  the  observation  that  there  was  little  to  differentiate 
prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  programs. 
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TAELE  69 

MOST  NEEDED  CHANGES  TO  HAVE  A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM 


Main  Areas  and  Sub  Areas 

Recommended  Changes 
Number  Per  Cent* 

I.  Teacher  and  Staff 

A.  Modification  of  Specific  Teacher  Behaviors 

1.  Attention  to  children's  responses; 
recognition  of  individual  needs 

3 

8.92 

2.  Classroom  organization  that  supports 
appropriate  behavior 

1 

2.9 

3.  More  teacher  and  teacher  pupil  planning 

3 

8.9 

U.  Greater  use  of  incidental  learning 
opportunities 

1 

2.9 

B.  Teacher  Replacement 

1.  Teacher  who  knows  early  childhood  educa¬ 
tion — a  new  teacher 

6 

17.6 

2.  A  new  OTP 

1 

2.9 

C.  Teacher  Education 

1.  Specific  help  to  sharpen  awareness 
of  five  year  olds;  to  develop  a 
challenging  program  with  depth 

6 

17.6 

TOTAL  FOR  CATEGORY  I 

21 

61.7 

II.  Content 

A.  Strengthening  of  content  in  all  areas 

3 

8.9 

B.  Enrichment  of  content 

3 

TOTAL  FOR  CATEGORY  H 

6 

17.8 

III.  Space,  Equipment  and  Supplies 

A.  Additional  materials  and  equipment 

3 

la.  7 

E.  Rearrangement  of  room 

1 

2.9 

C.  Better  utilization  of  materials 

1 

2.9 

TOTAL  FOR  CATEGORY  HI 

7 

20.5 

TOTAL 

3U 

100.02 

♦Indicates  per  cent  of  total  number  of  changes  recommended  by 
observers  for  kindergarten  programs. 
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More  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  responses  of  most  needed  changes 
in  the  kindergarten  program,  reported  by  the  professional  educators  serving 
as  observers,  relate  to  the  teachers.  Observer  responses  varied  from  teacher 
replacement  to  modification  of  specific  teacher  behavior.  There  were  six 
specific  recommendations  for  teacher  education.  Those  recommendations  imply 
that  with  help  and  guidance  for  the  teacher,  curriculum  content  will  improve. 

Clearly,  observers  see  as  great  a  need  for  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  the  kindergartens  as  they  did  in  the  prekindergartens, 
where  58.5$  of  the  responses  referred  to  the  teacher.  However,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  more  emphatic  here  since  the  extreme  of  teacher  replacement  was 
suggested  in  one  fifth  of  the  responses. 

n  .8% 

The  second  category,  Content,  includes  only  '  of  the  observers' 
responses.  Within  this  category  there  are  two  distinguishable  types  of 
responses:  A)  Strengthening  content  in  all  areas,  which  refers  to  a 
generally  weak  curriculum  in  programs  judged  as  fair  or  poor  in  the  overall 
rating  scale  of  the  classroom  observation  in  the  Observer  Guide,  and 
B)  Enrichment  of  content,  which  refers  to  additions  of  depth  and  variety  in 
programs  rated  as  very  good  or  excellent. 

The  third  category.  Space,  Equipment  and  Supplies,  contains  one 
fifth  of  the  total  number  of  suggestions  for  change.  This  percentage  (20.5$) 
is  slightly  greater  in  the  kindergarten  data  than  in  the  prekindergarten 
data  (16.6$). 

Since  only  one  observer  reported  the  need  for  additional  space, 
equipment  and  supplies  in  a  prekindergarten  program,  it  might  be  concluded 
that  almost  all  prekindergartens  observed  are  adequately  equipped.  The 


frequency  of  mentions,  however,  may  not  adequately  represent  equipment  needs 
in  either  prekindergartens  or  kindergartens. 

Some  supervisors  and  principals  cited  the  lack  of  running  water 
and  toilets  in  prekindergarten  rooms  as  a  distinct  need.  Kindergarten  ob¬ 
servers,  supervisors,  and  teachers  reported  lack  of  outdoor  play  space, 
multiple  use  of  rooms,  lack  of  running  water  and  toilet  facilities,  and 
lack  of  materials  in  their  responses.  In  several  instances,  materials  for 
the  kindergartens  came  in  large  part  from  already  existing  kindergartens. 

It  may  be  that  space,  equipment  and  supplies  were  clearly  secondary 
to  observers  when  compared  to  the  need  for  quality  teaching.  Data  reported 
in  Table  72  (page  88)  show  that  supervisors  and  principals  reported  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies  and  space  more  frequently  than  quality  of  teaching  as  diffi¬ 
culties  preventing  them  from  having  the  most  desired  program.  That  the 
professional  educators  serving  as  observers  exhibited  more  concern  about 
the  teacher  and  the  quality  of  teaching  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only 
one  administrator  cited  the  replacement  of  a  teacher,  while  six  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  teacher  replacement  in  the  kindergarten  program  were  made  by  the 
observers. 

Table  70  summarizes  observer  recommendations  for  changes  in  both 


programs 
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Over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  recommended  changes  for  combined  pre- 
kindergarten  and  kindergarten  programs  made  by  the  observers  were  related 
to  teachers  and  staff.  Principals  and  supervisors  responding  to  the  question¬ 
naire  did  not  evidence  the  same  opinions. 


TABLE  71 

PRINCIPAL  AND  SUPERVISOR  OPINIONS  ABOUT  FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING 
TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  PREKINDERGARTEN  AND  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS 


Respondent  Staff 

P-K-  K** 

Plant, Supplies 
and 

Equipment 

P  K 

Reference 

to 

Parents 

P  K 

Administrative 

and 

Pro  gran 
Structure 

P  K 

Other 
P  K 

Supervisor  67  17  31  83  00 

Principal  7  $  1  3  2  1  6  3  0  1 

Total  13  12  2  10  5  2  1U  6  0  1 


♦Refers  to  prekindergarten  programs 
♦♦Refers  to  kindergarten  programs 

Table  71  contains  the  number  of  mentions  in  each  category  by  super¬ 
visors  and  principals.  In  the  first  category.  Staff,  the  mentions  referred 
specifically  to  positive  classroom  teacher  qualities — interested,  dedicated, 
anxious  to  improve,  experienced,  competent,  conscientious,  outstanding, 
excellent,  hard-working,  understanding,  and  cooperative. 

Both  mentions  by  prekindergarten  respondents  in  the  second  category, 
Plant,  Materials  and  Equipment,  referred  to  quantity  of  material  and  speed 
in  getting  material  to  the  school  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  third  category.  Parents,  responses  included  parent  coopera¬ 
tion,  acceptance  of  the  program,  and  the  establishment  of  good  relations  with 
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Spanish-speaking  parents. 

In  the  fourth  category,  Administrative  and  Program  Structure,  pre- 
kindergarten  principals'  responses  pertained  to  the  orderly  development  of 
staff  functions,  careful  assignment  of  staff,  assistance  of  an  early  child¬ 
hood  education  supervisor,  and  the  Prekindergarten  Curriculum  Guide  and 
other  bulletins  from  the  Board  of  Education.  The  responses  of  kindergarten 
administrators  were  somewhat  different.  They  reported  cooperative  planning 
by  kindergarten  staff,  structure  given  to  areas  covered,  the  principal's 
assistance,  a  well  integrated  school  and  personnel,  additional  funds  for 
trips,  and  additional  personnel  as  factors  contributing  to  the  success  of 
their  programs.  The  one  mention  in  the  category,  Other,  was  .  .  the 
acceptance  of  the  philosophy  that  these  children  need  help  at  an  early  age.  " 

The  fact  that  not  one  administrator  maitioned  the  addition  of  non¬ 
professional  staff  as  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  program  again 
suggests  that  school  personnel  have  not  learned  how  to  best  utilize  non¬ 
professional  staff.  However,  there  were  eight  mentions  by  kindergarten 
supervisors  and  principals,  reported  in  Table  72,  of  lack  of  nonprofessional 
help  preventing  them  from  developing  the  most  effective  program  possible. 
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TABLE  72 

problems  pretent:.:  r.  ^tetopment  of  i-icst  effective  prekindergarten 

C  K I NBERGA RTEN  P  OS  SI  BLE 

Administrative 


Respondent 

Staff  and 
Class  -s*  <-.■ 

P*  KJt  »■ 

Plant,  Supplies 
Equipment  and 
Funds 

P  K 

and 

Program 

Structure 

P  K 

Students 
P  K 

Supervisor 

3 

5 

9 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Principal 

7 

8 

JL 

1 

1 

Total 

10  11 

10 

17 

6 

6 

1 

1 

■«-Refers  to  prekir^ergartsn  programs 
**Refers  to  kindergarten  programs 

Responses  v*l  >inr  I-  Staff  i  Cless^size,  shown  in  the  first 
category  above,  ref]'*  ‘  differences  Six  of  the  ten  mentions  made 

by  prekindergarten  -  -upor'.’lso*  referred  to  lack  of  super¬ 
visory  help  for  tea  b  ral  staff,  two  referred  to  untrained 

personnel  in  charge  *  .  -ch  period,  and  one  referred  to  the  poor 

quality  of  personnel  i.en  ad  i  i  strators  twice  referred  to  lack  of 

supervisory  help,  an.  o' *  teacher  turnover.  The  remaining  eight  mentions 
referred  to  either  •  »  n;  or  assistants,  or  to  large  class  size. 

When  refer::  .  ‘n  '  *rt.  supplies,  equipment  and  funds,  Category  II, 
both  prekindergarten  ar.o  d  -garten  e ini nistra tors  reported  lack  of  space, 
need  for  more  outdoor  a  d  ,-.n  or  equipment,  a  more  immediate  system  of 
getting  supplies,  the  nod  /'or  tile  floors,  lack  of  water  and  toilet  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  classroom,  rd  tr c  need,  for  additional  funds  for  trips,  library 
books,  and  petty  cash-  One  i respondent  thought  the  school  to  be  too  large. 
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and  another  felt  that  the  general  conditions  in  the  building  and  classrooms 
were  poor. 

Responses  found  in  Category  III  indicate  that  administrative  and 
program  structure  presented  problems  for  both  prekindergarten  and  kinder¬ 
garten  administrators.  Lack  of  time  between  receipt  of  notices  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  programs,  insufficient  orientation  of  principals,  lack  of  tin»  for 
teachers'  meetings  and  community  activities  and  for  cooperation  and  sharing 
with  other  classes  in  the  city  and  the  district  were  characteristic  responses. 
One  kindergarten  principal  mentioned  problems  resulting  from  reorganization 
when  22£  children  were  sent  in  from  a  neighboring  district. 

The  final  category.  Students,  contains  mentions  by  a  prekinder¬ 
garten  supervisor  reporting  they  could  not  accommodate  all  of  the  four-year- 
olds,  and  a  kindergarten  supervisor  referring  to  the  high  mobility  rate 
(turnover)  of  students.  This  problem  was  reflected  in  kindergarten  teachers' 
reports  of  the  great  number  of  children  who  left  the  program. 

Principals  were  asked  if  they  were  in  favor  of  the  program  being 
continued,  discontinued,  or  modified.  Five  of  the  six  prekindergarten 
principals  reporting  checked  "continued"  as  their  response.  One  of  those 
five  added,  ".  .  .  with  additional  space  and  supervisory  personnel,  and  ex¬ 
panded."  The  response  of  the  sixth  prekindergarten  principal  shows  the 
advantage  qualitative  data  has  over  quantitative  data  in  the  potential 
richness  of  response.  He  checked  modified,  listing  the  following  modifica¬ 
tions: 

1)  Sufficient  time  and  orientation  should  be  provided  before  an 
innovation  is  introduced. 

2)  At  least  an  administrative  assistant  should  be  provided  for 
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supervising  the  extra  personnel  assigned  to  the  Expanded  Pre¬ 
kindergarten  Program. 

3)  When  the  program  is  definitely  established,  it  should  begin 
in  September  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  school,  not 
a  month  later  in  October. 

U)  Teachers  should  be  required  to  make  more  structured  plans — 
not  leave  so  much  to  chance  occurrences. 

Responding  to  the  question  of  whether  the  expanded  kindergarten 
program  should  be  continued,  discontinued  or  modified,  eight  of  the  nine 
kindergarten  principals  responding  were  in  favor  of  the  program  being  con¬ 
tinued.  They  made  no  additional  comments,  nor  did  they  suggest  modifica¬ 
tions.  One  kindergarten  principal  did  not  check  any  of  the  three  responses 
adding,  instead,  the  following  note:  "I  do  not  know,  since  I  did  not  know 
we  had  the  program  and  do  not  know  in  what  respect  it  is  supposed  to  differ 
from  a  regular  kindergarten  program." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  this  statement  bears  further 
investigation.  Bloom,  Davis  and  Hess  (1965,  p.  17)  state  clearly  and 
emphatically  that  school  programs  for  very  young  children  in  disadvantaged 
areas  should  far  exceed  traditional  kindergartens  in  scope  of  content  and 
overall  enrichment. 

While  it  is  probable  that  "regular"  kindergartens  in  special 
service  schools  in  New  York  City  are  not  approaching  the  quality  of  the 
program  described  by  Bloom,  one  of  the  problems  of  the  present  evaluation 
is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  expanded  kindergartens  are  successful 
in  meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  young  children  in  disadvantaged 
areas.  According  to  observer  judgments  made  in  the  General  Rating  Scales, 


only  fair  programs  exist  far  both  prekindergarten 3  and  kindergartens.  Those 
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ratings  strongly  suggest  that,  at  present,  New  York  City  expanded  pre- 
kindergarten  and  kindergarten  programs  are  not  approaching  the  exceptional 
quality  described  by  Bloom  as  the  kind  needed  for  young  children  in  dis¬ 
advantaged  areas.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  observers,  most  of  whom 
are  experts  in  early  childhood  education,  were  using  as  a  basis  far  judg¬ 
ment  traditional  school  programs  of  high  quality  and  not  the  highly  en¬ 
riched  program  described  by  Bloom. 

The  General  Rating  Scales  and  the  Rating  of  the 

Overall  Observation"* 

The  General  Rating  scales  were  used  to  elicit  evaluations  of  four 
conceptually  distinct  but  functionally  interrelated  elements  of  early  child¬ 
hood  education  from  the  professional  educators  who  served  as  observers. 

The  General  Rating  of  Play  Experiences  was  intended  to  assess  the 
primary  means  through  which  young  children  are  taught.  The  General  Ratings 

of  Language  in  the  Classroom  and  of  Content  of  Instruction  were  intended  to 

and 

assess  the  quality  of  verbal  concept  learning,^ the  extension  and  development 
’of  language  and  concept  learning  through  firsthand  experience  in  science, 
mathematics,  art  and  music.  The  General  Classroom  Rating  of  Management  was 
intended  to  assess  the  pedagogical  skill  of  teachers. 

Finally,  a  General  Rating  of  the  Overall  Observation  was  included 
to  permit  the  investigators,  by  inspecting  correlations  between  other 
observer  guide  scales  and  this  overall  rating,  to  estimate  the  relation  of 
various  teacher  and  pupils  behaviors  to  observers'  evaluations. 

The  General  Evaluative  Scales 

Play  experience  in  early  childhood  education  is  one  of  the  major 
media  of  instruction.  In  this  respect  different  kinds  of  play  experiences 


in  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  are  equivalent  to  varied  learning  situa¬ 
tions  in  college--lecture3,  seminars,  field  trips,  and  sessions  in  the 
laboratory,  for  example. 


TABLE  73 

GENERAL  RATING  OF  PLAY  EXPERIENCE 


5 

h  3 

2 

1 

excellent 

good  fair 

poor 

lacking 

Expanded 

P  rekinder  garten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 
Sample  s 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

3.5 

3.2 

3.3 

SD 

.50 

l.lli 

1.00 

Range 

> 

l 

/'S 

1-5 

This  scale  correlates  .822  with  the  frequency  with  which  teachers' 
and  other  adults'  responses  and  gestures  indicate  that  they  are  listening  to 
and  understanding  children's  communications,  .822  with  the  overall  evalua¬ 
tive  rating  of  classroom  management,  .811*  with  the  evaluative  rating  of 
content  of  instruction,  .716  with  extensive  teacher  contacts,  -.695  with 
restrictive  teacher  contacts,  .687  with  the  frequency  with  which  children 
are  given  responsibilities  for  routine  activities,  .673  with  the  evaluation 
rating  of  the  quality  of  instruction  in  literature,  and  .657  with  the 
frequency  with  which  teachers  and  other  adults  use  incidental  experiences 
to  foster  sharing. 
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TABLE  7U 

GENERAL  RATING  OF  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


5 

U  3 

2 

l 

excellent 

good  fair 

poor 

very  poor 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  - 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

2.9 

3.00 

2.96 

SD 

•  9h 

l.Oli 

1.01 

Range 

2-5 

1-5 

1-5 

This  scale  correlates  .761  with  the  general  evaluative  rating  of 
play  experience,  ,7k2  with  the  frequency  with  which  teachers  and  other  adults 
listen  to  and  understand  children's  communications,  .727  with  the  general 
evaluative  rating  of  classroom  management,  .727  with  the  general  evaluative 
rating  of  the  quality  of  content  instruction,  -.669  with  restrictive  teacher 
contacts,  .659  with  extensive  teacher  contacts,  .679  with  the  frequency  with 
which  children  are  given  responsibility  for  routine  classroom  activities,  and 
.626  with  the  frequency  with  which  children  engage  in  satisfying  activities. 


TABLE  75 

GENERAL  RATING  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  CONTENT  AREAS 

5 _ h _  3  2 

excellent  good  fair  poor 


1 

very  poor 


Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  • 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

2.5 

2.7 

2.66 

SD 

1.07 

1.05 

.97 

Range 

2-U 

1-5 

1-5 

This  is  the  lowest-rated  scale  of  the  four  general  ratings.  The 
following  correlations  with  conceptually  related  items  indicate  the  importance 
of  instruction  in  content  areas  within  the  educational  program. 

This  scale  correlates  .81U  with  the  general  evaluative  rating  of 
play  experiences,  .7^3  with  the  frequency  with  which  teachers  and  other  adults 
listen  to  and  understand  children's  communi cations ,  .780  with  the  general 
evaluative  rating  of  classroom  management,  .652  with  extensive  teacher  con¬ 
tacts,  -.610  with  restrictive  teacher  contacts,  .663  with  the  evaluative 
rating  of  the  use  of  literature,  and  .625  with  the  overall  evaluative  rating 
of  the  class  sessions  observed. 
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TABLE  76 

GENERAL  RATING  OF  CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT 


1 

2  3 

h 

5 

very  poor 

poor  fair 

good 

excellent 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  ■ 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

3.U0 

3.30 

3.20 

SD 

.91 

1.18 

1.13 

Range 

2-5 

1-5 

1-5 

The  correlates  of  this  scale  are  not  housekeeping  items,  but 
teacher  behaviors  that  enhance  the  conditions  of  learning.  This  scale 
correlates  .822  with  the  general  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  play  experi¬ 
ences,  .780  with  the  general  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  instructional 
content,  .727  with  the  quality  of  the  use  of  language  in  the  classroom, 

.689  with  the  frequency  with  which  children  are  engaged  in  satisfying 
activities,  .685  with  the  frequency  with  which  children  appear  free  from 
strain,  .669  with  the  evaluation  of  the  use  of  literature  in  the  classroom, 
•6Ul  with  extensive  teacher  contacts,  and  -.639  with  restrictive  teacher 


contacts 
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TABLE  77 

GENERAL  RATING  OF  OVERALL  OBSERVATION 


1 

2  3 

U 

5 

very  poor 

poor  fair 

good 

excellent 

Expanded 

Prekindergarten 

Expanded 

Kindergarten 

Combined 

Samples 

N  Classes  - 

10 

20 

30 

Mean 

3.3 

3.0 

3.23 

SD 

.61* 

1.22 

i.o5 

Range 

24* 

1-5 

1-5 

The  general  rating  of  the  overall  observation  shows  that  the 
observers  judged  the  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  classes  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  equivalent  in  terms  of  the  evaluative  scale.  Although  there  is 
greater  variability  of  rating  in  the  kindergarten  classes  included  in  the 
sample,  the  mean  value  of  each  represents  a  rating  of  "fair."  This  scale 
correlates  .75U  with  teacher  flexibility,  .689  with  the  evaluative  rating 
of  art  in  the  classroom,  .68U  with  the  general  evaluation  of  classroom 
management,  .6L1  with  the  frequency  with  which  children  are  engaged  in 
satisfying  activities,  .633  with  the  frequency  with  which  children  are  free 
from  strain;  smile,  laugfr,  and  chatter,  and  .62^  with  the  general  evaluation 
of  the  quality  of  content  instruction. 

These  correlations  are  interpreted  by  the  writers  to  mean  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  observers,  high  quality  compensatory  education  for 
young  children  is  related  to  teacher  behavior;  specifically,  to  spontaneous 
flexibility  in  organizing  activities  of  children  and  to  children's  behavior 
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that  indicates  enjoyment  of  learning.  A  teacher  knowledgeable  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  affective  and  physical  development  of  young  children  will  per¬ 
ceive  more  opportunities  for  learning  and  be  better  prepared  to  utilize 
those  opportunities  to  their  maximum. 

Assessment  of  Adequac, 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the 
effect  of  an  educational  program .  Even  carefully  controlled  experiments 
have  had  their  main  effects  contaminated  by  unknown  or  unexpected  sources 
of  variance.  In  principle,  an  ex-post  facto  investigation  is  inappropriate 
as  a  means  of  determining  cause  and  effect  relationships.  In  attempting  to 
evaluate  the  accomplishments  of  the  expanded  prekindergarten  and  kinder¬ 
garten  program  the  writers  were  hampered  by  lack  of  time,  a  small  sample, 
no  external  criteria  upon  which  sound  judgment  could  be  based,  the  absence 
of  a  comparison  group,  and  the  inability  to  collect  data  on  children  far 
whom  these  programs  were  made.  These  difficulties  are  compounded  when  one 
attenpts  to  assess  individual  aspects  of  the  programs  which  are  functionally 
related  and  which  act  upon  one  another;  as,  for  example,  the  form  of  in¬ 
struction,  its  content,  and  the  act  of  teaching. 

Although  these  difficulties  could  not  be  overcome,  it  was  possible 
to  devise  a  means  of  using  the  observational  data  and  the  raters*  pro¬ 
fessional  judgments  in  a  manner  that  reduced  the  probability  of  errors  in 
interpretation  and  wa3  meaningful  in  terms  of  the  basic  aims  of  the  programs. 
The  rationale  for  our  procedures  is  based  on  Bloom,  Davis  and  Hess' Si  ; 
idea  that  programs  for  compensatory  education  at  the  early  childhood  level 
should  ”...  provide  culturally  deprived  children  with  the  conditions  for 
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their  intellectual  development  and  the  leaming-to -learn  stimulation  which 

is  found  in  the  most  favorable  home  environments. ”  (1965,  p.  17)  We  have 
interpreted  this  to  mean  that  an  adequate  level  of  educational  excellence, 
in  areas  where  disadvantaged  children  most  require  special  help,  must  be 
at  least  equivalent  to  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  most  favorable  home 
environments. 

Criterion  variables  were  selected  from  the.  Observation  Guide  if 
they  reflected  teacher  or  pupil  behaviors  held  to  be  educationally  and 
psychologically  meaningful  with  respect  to  the  aims  of  the  programs.  An 
item  thus  selected  must  have  correlated  .60  or  above  with  one  or  more  of 
the  general  rating  scales.  This  was  an  attempt  to  identify  instances  in 
which  professional  educators’  observations  and  judgments  were  congruent 
with  conceptually  meaningful  behaviors.  This  procedure  yielded  eleven  items 
related  to  three  objectives  of  the  p rekin dergarten  and  kindergarten  programs. 

The  second  highest  scale  value,  four,  seemed  to  the  writers 
appropriate  to  use  as  the  basis  for  judging  the  mean  of  a  relevant  variable 
adequate  or  inadequate.  While  a  rating  of  four  i3  substantially  above  a 
rating  of  mediocre,  it  is  not  so  high  as  to  be  practically  unattainable. 
Program  adequacy,  with  respect  to  a  given  variable,  was  operationally  defined 
as  a  scale  mean,  based  on  the  combined  samples,  not  significantly  lower  than 
a  hypothetical  population  mean  of  four,  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of 
confidence. 

The  mean  of  the  combined  samples  was  then  subjected  to  statistical 
test  to  determine  the  frequency  with  which  it  might  have  been  a  chance 
deviation  from  a  hypothetical  population  mean  of  four,  the  scale  value  set 
as  the  lower  bounds  of  an  adequate  rating.  If  an  obtained  mean  could  have 
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been  a  chance  deviation  from  a  hypothetical  population  mean  of  four  fewer  than 
once  out  of  one  hundred  times,  it  was  considered  unlikely  that  the  true  mean 
of  the  population  equaled  or  exceeded  four,  the  minimum  value  for  an  adequate 
rating. 

The  four  items  from  the  Observer  Guide  which  follow  were  identified 
as  criterion  variables  for  evaluating  the  language-development  aspects  of  the 
prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  programs. 

Critical  z  -  2.58.  Consequently,  an  obtained  z  value  equal  to  or 
greater  than  critical  z  represents  a  significant  deviation  from  a  hypothetical 
population  mean  of  four.  An  asterisk  following  an  item  indicates  that  its 
z  value  exceeds  critical  z,  and  that  it  therefore  must  be  considered  an  in¬ 
adequate  aspect  of  the  program.  - 

.  v  fe> 

1.  Child-child  communication  is  active,  vital  and  flowing,  z  ■ 

2.  Child-teacher  (  -adult)  communication  is  free  and  open,  without 
apparent  hesitation  and  restriction,  z  ■  1.17 

3.  Teachers'  (other  adults')  responses  and  gestures  indicate  that 
they  are  listening  to  child  and  understand  what  he  is  saying, 
z  -  2.18 

U.  Teachers  (other  adults)  use  incidental  and  planned  experiences 
to  develop  observation  and  related  verbalization,  z  *  6.69* 

The  program  was  found  to  be  adequate  with  respect  to  the  first 
three  items  above,  but  inadequate  with  respect  to  the  last.  Inspection  of 
the  first  two  items  reveals  that  they  require  little  pedagogical  skill. 

The  third  item  involves  behavior  that  requires  the  teacher's  attention  and 
concern.  Item  number  four  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  teacher's  knowledge 
and  skills. 

The  following  three  items  were  identified  as  criteria  for  evaluating 


the  concept-development  aspects  of  the  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten 
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programs. 

1.  Teachers  (other  adults)  guide  children  in  finding  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  in  music,  z  ■  2.9h* 

2.  Use  of  literature  in  a  way  that  creates  enthusiast!  and  enjoyment 
of  literature  (picture  storybooks,  story-telling,  poetry, 
fingerplay).  z  ■  U.65* 

3.  Teachers  (other  adults)  ask  questions  that  stimulate  and 
foster  comprehension;  children  respond.  z  =  6.31* 

The  programs  were  found  to  be  inadequate  with  respect  to  all 
three  of  the  items  above.  Each  of  the  items  involves  behavior  that 
requires  teachers  to  exercise  pedagogical  skills.  The  first  two  items 
refer  to  teacher  skills  in  specific  areas  of  instructional  content. 

The  third  is  less  specific.  A  large  part  of  the  instructional  program 
in  classrooms  is  dependent  upon  the  teacher's  skill  in  using  questions. 

This  item  reflects  successful  questioning  that  fosters  learning  and 
provides  an  opportunity  to  reinforce  students'  responses. 

The  following  four  items  were  identified  as  criteria  for  evaluating 
the  psychological  climate  of  the  classroom  with  respect  to  opportunities  to 
receive  approval,  obtain  equal  satisfaction,  and  provide  conditions  consonant 
with  sound  social -emotional  adjustment. 

/,  oo 

1.  Children  are  free  from  strain;  smile  or  laugh,  and  chatter,  z  ■ 

2.  Children  are  actively  engaged  in  some  satisfying  activity,  z  - 
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3.  Ghildren  participate  in  planning  play  experiences  with  the 
opportunity  for  self-selection  of  activities,  z  -  3.37* 

li.  Extensive  teacher  contacts  (essentially  integrative) 

(Giving  information ;  giving  help  and  approval  without  inter¬ 
fering;  asking  leading  questions,  making  suggestions;  struc¬ 
turing  situations  with  empathy  and  imagination;  behaving  in 
friendly  manner),  z  »  2.793* 

The  program  was  found  to  be  adequate  with  respect  to  items  one  and 
two  and  inadequate  with  respect  to  items  three  and  four.  As  has  been  the 
pattern  in  the  previous  criterion  items,  those  found  adequate  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  independent  of  teacher  competency.  The  behaviors  found  to  be  adequate 
in  the  first  two  items  can  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher. 

Pedagogical  skills  are  implied  in  the  behaviors  referred  to  in 
item  three;  specifically,  the  skillful  management  of  play  activities  to 
foster  appropriate,  rewarding  social  interactions  without  foreclosing 
opportunities  for  individual  choice.  The  fourth  item  refers  to  teacher  be¬ 
havior  that  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill,  in  addition  to  exemplifying 
several  of  the  basic  aims  of  the  programs  in  behavioral  terms. 


CHAPTER  III 


CONCLUSIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
FURTHER  RESEARCH 

Based  upon  the  data  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters,  the 
writers  conclude  that  the  Expanded  Prekindergarten  and  Expanded  Kindergarten 
programs  have  major  shortcomings  with  respect  to  (a)  teacher-influenced 
opportunities  to  develop  and  extend  language  abilities  (listening -speaking 
skills),  (b)  opportunities  for  intellectual  growth  by  means  of  firsthand 
experiences  and  (c)  teacher -influenced  attitudes  toward  school  and  learning. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  programs  and  staff  are  grossly  inadequate, 
or  that  the  schools'  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  clear  failure.  The  data  of 
this  investigation  do  not  support  such  a  conclusion.  The  children  in  class¬ 
rooms  sampled  were  usually  happy,  often  engaged  in  satisfying  activities, 
and  freely  interacted  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  their  teachers.  For 
the  most  part,  children  seem  to  be  enjoying  their  experiences  in  school. 

The  judgment  of  "adequate"  or  "inadequate"  made  for  criterion 
variables  is  made  in  operational  terms.  It  is  relative  to  the  demands  of 
compensatory  education  and  valid  in  that  context  only.  Both  programs  provide 
opportunities  for  intellectual  and  experiential  stimulation,  but  there  is 
little  assurance  that  such  opportunities  are  being  used  to  best  advantage. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  the  generally  mediocre  level  of 
pedagogical  skills  common  to  the  samples  of  teachers  observed  presents  a 
problem  of  considerable  social  and  e&icational  importance.  Education  is  a 
primary  agency  of  social  and  economic  change.  Should  the  programs  continue 
at  their  present  level  of  functioning,  they  will  not  compensate  for  the 
effects  of  eoonomic  and  social  inequity  and  this  means  of  advancement  will 
be  denied  those  who  need  it  most. 

The  present  writers  do  not  imply  that  the  current  programs  should 
be  discontinued.  Rather,  they  represent  only  a  start.  The  next  step  is 
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the  improvement  of  curricula  and  of  the  quality  of  instruction  through 
carefully  structured  in-service  training. 

Recommendations  for  In-Service  Training 

Observers  were  consistent  with  their  emphatic  recommendations  for 
special  training  for  teachers  in  order  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  instruc¬ 
tional  programs  of  the  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten.  Even  when  observers 
rated  class  sessions  very  good  or  excellent,  they  sometimes  made  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  teachers  would  benefit  from  further  training  to  learn  about 
enriching  curriculum  content.  Over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  observer  recom¬ 
mendations  related  to  further  specific  teacher  training,  and  almost  twenty 
per  cent  related  to  needed  changes  in  curriculum  content  and  process. 

Traditional  procedures  will  not  serve  the  in-service  training 
needs  for  teachers  of  young  children  in  disadvantaged  areas.  The  present 
supervision  carried  on  by  in-school  personnel  is  far  different  from  the 
in-service  education  program  recommended.  An  in-service  training  program 
must  be  presented  as  an  integral  part  of  the  expanded  prekindorgarten  and 
kindergarten  programs. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  nonprofessional  staff  be  included  in 
such  training  along  with  the  teachers.  The  potential  usefulness  of  non¬ 
professional  staff  has  barely  been  tapped.  Reports  of  school  administrators 
and  teachers  indicate  confusion  as  to  the  roles  of  nonprofessional  staff. 

It  is  possible  that  clarification  of  roles  and  specific  training  in  carrying 
out  designated  responsibilities  could  be  an  important  aspect  of  a  program 
of  in-service  training. 
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Re commendations  for  Further  Research 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  ex  post  facto  evaluation  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs  is  an  inappropriate  means  of  assessing  effects  or  deter¬ 
mining  educational  value.  The  complex  and  interactive  nature  of  salient 

$ 

variables  in  education  require,  a  large-scale  experimental  investigation 

/ 

and  longitudinal  study.  Such  an  investigation  should  base  its  conclusions 

on  data  collected  from  interviews  with  parents,'*'  students,  school  adminis- 

2 

trators,  health  parsonnel  and  teachers.  Classroom  observations  should  be 
made  in  conjunction  with  psychological,  aptitude  and  ability  tests  for  all 
staff  and  students.  Observational  data  on  aspects  of  the  environment  known 
to  be  relevant  to  learning  and  achievement  diould  be  included. 

A  randomized  school  and  class  design  with  appropriate  control  groups 
of  middle -class,  nonprogram  disadvantaged  and  other-program  children  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  appropriate  data  analysis  after  a  sixty  per  cent 
sample  shrinkage  over  a  five-year  period  should  be  adequate  for  such  an 
undertaking.  Of  particular  importance  would  be  the  construction  of  a  class¬ 
room  observation  guide  designed  to  accommodate  factorial  hypotheses  con¬ 
cerning  teacher  and  pupil  behaviors  that  parallel  children's  conceptual 
development  as  measured  by  currently  available  factorial  tests.  Meaningful 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  only  when  experimental  conditions  are  manipulated 
and  the  relative  effects  of  the  major  variables  assessed  over  time. 


■*-See  Appendix  71. 
^See  Appendix  VII. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Reliability  of  Raters 

Table  78  below  is  an  incomplete  estimate  of  the  reliability  of  ob¬ 
servers'  ratings  using  Ebel's  (1951)  method.  The  five  general  evaluative 
scales,  General  Rating  of  Play  Experience,  General  Rating  of  Language  in  the 
Classroom,  General  Rating  of  Instructional  Content,  General  Rating  of  Class¬ 
room  Management,  and  the  Rating  of  the  Overall  Observation  were  summed.  The 
mean  of  those  combined  scales  was  determined  and  its  reliability,  including 
between-rater  variance  as  part  of  the  error  term,  is  reported  for  each  of 
the  three  separate  analyses.  The  ratings  were  carried  out  by  one  rater  at 
a  time,  from  one  to  seven  days  apart. 

TABLE  78 


THE  RELIABILITY  OF  THE  MEAN  OF  FIVE  EVALUATIVE  RATINGS  ASSIGNED 
FIVE  TEACHERS  BY  FIVE  OBSERVERS  IN  THREE  SEPARATE  ANALYSES 


Observer  N 

3  (A,B,C) 

2  (A,E) 

3  (B,C,D) 

Teachers  N 

2 

1 

2 

Reliability  of 

Averaged  Ratings 

.79 

.82 

.97 

The  small  number  of  teachers  observed  render  the  above  data  no 
better  than  a  chance  guess.  Further,  the  observational  data  were  reported 
for  individual  scales  rather  than  combined  scales.  Nevertheless,  the  writers 
wished  to  offer  at  least  an  indicant  of  rater  reliability. 
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APPQJDIX  XI 


Summary  of  Parent  Involvement 

A  major  objective  stated  in  the  proposal  for  the  prekindergarten 
project  is  that  programs  should  result  in  the  increased  interest  of  parents 
in  their  children's  school  progress  and  parental  confidence  in  their  chil¬ 
dren's  ability  to  succeed. 

Data  related  to  parent  attitude  and  involvement  was  gathered  from 
supervisors  and  teachers.  The  range  of  activities  involving  parent  participa¬ 
tion  included  routines  such  as  their  required  presence  at  physical  examina¬ 
tions  and  scheduled  parent  conferences,  and  invitations  to  visit  school,  to 
go  on  trips  with  the  class,  and  to  attend  parent  workshops.  Information 
related  to  frequency  of  specific  activities  was  not  reported  consistently 
enough  to  make  possible  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  scope  of  parent-school 
relationships.  While  teachers  reported  the  number  of  parents  who  came  to 
parent  conferences  as  compared  to  those  who  did  not,  the  number  of  parent 
conferences  held  during  the  year  was  not  reported. 

The  data  did  indicate  great  variation,  from  class  to  class,  of 
parent  response  to  required  activities.  This  suggests  that  some  schools  were 
doing  a  far  better  job  than  others  of  getting  parents  interested  and  involved. 
Often,  where  teachers  reported  parents  accepting  responsibility  for  attending 
school-required  activities,  they  also  reported  interesting  parent  workshop 
activities.  Such  reports  were  made  in  response  to  a  question  asking  if 
teachers  noted  any  change  in  parents'  interests  or  expectations  for  their 
child  after  parents  had  become  involved  in  activities  in  the  school.  The 
responses  of  many  of  the  teachers  to  that  question  does  support  the  idea 
that  involving  parents  in  school-initiated  activities  can  bring  about  change 
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in  both  parents’  attitude  toward  school  and  in  child-rearing  practices. 

When  teachers  reported  activities  such  as  workshops  where  parents 
themselves  experienced  a  day  in  a  prekindergarten  class,  they  often  followed 
the  activity  description  with  examples  of  changes  in  parent  expectations  for 
their  child  in  school  and  at  home.  For  example,  it  was  reported  that  several 
parents  stopped  expecting  their  pre kindergarten  children  to  be  able  to  write 
their  name  and  to  say  the  ABC's  after  they  had  experienced  a  typical  day  in 
school.  A  foster  parent  stopped  beating  a  four-year-old  for  not  being  able 
to  tie  his  shoes  when  she  learned  that  other  children  couldn't  either. 

When  teachers  reported  continued  disinterest  on  the  part  of  parents, 
they  often  did  not  include  any  description  of  activities  with  parents,  and 
parent  attendance  at  required  activities  tended  to  be  lower  for  those  classes. 
Invitations  to  accompany  a  class  on  trips  provide  another  opportunity  for 
parent  involvement.  Three  pre kindergarten  teachers  reported  that  they  did 
not  need  parent  help  on  trips  because  of  the  number  of  nonprofessional  staff 
serving  the  class.  These  reponses  indicated  that  some  teachers  have  viewed 
parent  participation  on  trips  only  in  terms  of  their  own  needs  rather  than  as 
an  opportunity  to  foster  home-school  relations.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty 
kindergarten  teachers  reported  that  a  few  parents  joined  the  class  for  trips. 
However,  many  kindergarten  teachers  reported  only  neighborhood  trips  or  one 
or  two  trips  by  bus. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  information  about  parents'  attitudes 
should  be  gathered  from  parents  themselves.  Data  reported  in  the  present 
evaluation,  limited  mainly  to  parent  activities  reported  by  teachers,  does 
not  permit  a  statement  on  parent  attitude.  However,  the  data  reported  do 
indicate  great  variability  in  the  scope  of  activities  involving  parents  and 
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parent  participation.  This  suggests  that  greater  effort  needs  to  be  made 
by  some  schools  to  structure  a  program  that  would  help  parents  become  better 
informed  about  the  educational  goals  of  the  school  and,  also,  help  them 
learn  more  about  child  development  and  good  health  practices. 

In  planning  work  with  parents,  schools  would  benefit  from  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  attitudes  parents  hold  toward  school  and  child- 
rearing.  Subsequent  studies  of  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  programs 
should  include  parent  interviews,  which  would  yield  such  information. 
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APPENDIX  III 


Summary  of  Health  Problems  and  Attendance 

Health  and  nutrition  needs  of  children  nave  become  increasingly  a 

function  of  the  schools,  especially  in  disadvantaged  areas  where  those  needs 

cannot  be  met  by  the  home-  On  the  subject  of  nutrition.  Bloom  states: 

Each  child  should  be  assured  of  an  adequate  breakfast  to  help 
him  begin  the  learning  tasks  of  the  day*  Each  child  should 
also  be  assured  of  a  mid-day  meal*  If  these  meals  cannot  be 
provided  by  the  home,  they  should  be  provided  by  the  school  of 
the  community  in  such  a  way  that  no  child  feels  a  sense  of 
shame  or  special  distinction.  (Bloom,  Davis  and  Hess,  1965, 

p.  10) 

No  investigation  was  made  of  the  schools'  provision  to  meet 
nutritional  needs  of  children  in  the  sample.  When  reporting  time  spent  in 
whole  group  activities,  observers  recorded  snack  time  for  both  prekinder- 
gartens  and  kindergartens,  and  lunch  for  all  prekindergartens.  No  mention 
was  made  of  breakfast*  Special  funds  for  food  were  included  in  the  proposal 
for  the  prekindergarten  program,  but  not  for  the  kindergarten  program. 
Supervisors  and  principals  referred  to  tasks  related  to  additional  food 
funds  for  prekindergartens. 

Commenting  further  on  the  school's  responsibility  for  children's 
health  needs,  Bloom  states: 

Each  child  should  be  given  appropriate  and  frequent  physical 
examinations  by  nurses,  doctors,  and  dentists  to  determine 
special  needs  with  respect  to  fatigue,  disease,  and  dental, 
visual,  and  hearing  problems.  (Bloom,  Davis  and  Hess,  1965, 

pp.  11,  12) 

A  major  objective  stated  in  the  proposal  for  the  kindergarten 
program  is  that  the  program  should  provide  for  identifying,  and  in  some 
cases  treating,  the  urgent  needs  of  disadvantaged,  children. 


Several  questions  pertaining  to  health  were  asked  on  the  teacher 
questionnaires.  Teachers  in  both  programs  reported  that  there  were  health 
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records  for  all  children  enrolled  and  that  those  records  were  kept  by  the 
school  nurse  or  doctor.  Teachers  responding  often  reported  incomplete  health 
records,  adding  that  forms  requesting  information  from  parents  for  the  child’s 
health  record,  such  as  dates  of  preschool  vaccinations,  were  not  returned  by 
some  parents.  A  few  teachers  mentioned  problems  in  obtaining  health  records 
from  hospitals  or  medical  centers. 

Many  teachers  reported  failure  of  some  parents  to  appear  for  their 
child's  scheduled  physical  examinations.  Since  the  Board  of  Education  re¬ 
quires  parents  to  be  present  for  physical  examinations,  doctors  usually  do 
not  proceed  without  them.  One  teacher  did  report  that  all  of  her  children 
had  had  a  physical  examination  because  the  doctor  had  administered  the  exam 
whether  parents  came  or  not. 

Teachers  were  asked  how  many  parents  of  children  in  their  groups 
came  for  health  examinations.  Prelcindergarten  teachers,  responding  for 
fourteen  classes  with  registers  of  approximately  fifteen  children  each  indi¬ 
cated  a  higher  attendance  rate  than  did  kindergarten  teachers  „  For  eleven 
prekindergarten  classes,  more  than  two  thirds,  or  from  ten  to  fifteen,  of 
the  parents  responded.  Three  classes  had  responses  of  less  than  two  thirds 
of  the  parents.  Only  fourteen  of  the  twenty  kindergarten  teachers  responded 
to  this  question.  Six  reported  they  did  not  know  because  records  were  kept 
by  the  nurse.  Out  of  the  twenty-eight  kindergarten  classes  reported,  each 
with  registers  of  approximately  twenty-five  children,  in  sixteen  classes 
more  than  twenty  parents  were  present,  three  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty, 
four  had  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  five  had  under  ten. 

Further  evidence  that  prekindergartens  had  more  complete  health 
records  came  from  teachers'  responses  to  a  question  asking  if  they  had  had 
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problems  obtaining  health  records.  Only  one  of  the  six  prekindergarten 
teachers  responding  reported  a  problem,  and  that  was  related  to  dental 
notices.  Six  of  the  sixteen  kindergarten  teachers  responding  reported  prob¬ 
lems,  and  twelve  reported  no  problems „ 

Other  indications  of  the  school's  concern  for  children's  health 
came  from  teacher  and  supervisor  reports  of  work  with  parents.  A  few  super¬ 
visors  mentioned  health  as  the  topic  of  parent  workshops.  Both  prekinder¬ 
garten  and  kindergarten  teachers  mentioned  discussion  of  children's  health 
problems  in  parent  conferences.  In  many  of  the  cases  reported,  parents  did 
follow  up  on  suggestions  made;  in  some,  such  as  care  of  baby  teeth,  nothing 
was  done. 

The  major  problem  relating  to  the  present  health  program  in  the 
schools  in  this  sample  appeared  to  be  the  failure  of  response  by  the  parents 
to  appear  for  required  examinations  and,  to  some  extent,  to  follow  up  on 
suggestions  made  to  improve  good  health  practices.  The  somewhat  greater 
response  by  parents  of  prekindergarten  children  may  possibly  be  attributed 
to  greater  awareness  and  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  because  of  the  work 
of  family  workers  and  assistant  family  workers.  However,  this  investigation 
did  not  yield  information  concerning  the  utilization  of  nonprofessional 
staff  in  relation  to  improvement  of  health  practices » 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  prekindergartens  (with  registers 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen)  was  11.78,  and  for  kindergartens  (with  registers 
from  thirteen  to  forty)  it  was  19.35.  The  attendance  for  both  programs  on 
the  day  of  observation  was  almost  the  same.  This  evidence  indicates  that 
attendance  in  both  programs  was  fairly  good,  considering  that  a  lower 
attendance  rate  is  usually  anticipated  in  disadvantaged  areas  where  more 
health  and  family  problems  occur  that  prevent  school  attendance. 
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APPENDIX  V 

TII‘  EXPANSION  OF  KINDERGARTEN  INSTRUCTION  AND  PREKINDERGARTEN 
PROGRAMS  IN  DISADVANTAGED  AREAS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

ch  D : roc Coes : 

Dr.  Lav/rence  V.  Castiglione  Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Rearch 

Queens  College,  Department  of  Education 


or.  Mr-y  Wilsberg 

Associate  Professor,  Elementary  Education, 
Queens  College 

h  •  t;  ff 


Maine  Chapline 

Assistant  Professor,  Educational  Psychology 
Queens  College 

/  •.  lru'-'thy  Cohen 

Senior  Faculty  Member,  Bank  Street  Colin 

■  ■  .  so  mice  Fleiss 

Associate  Professor,  Ea^ly  Childhood 
Education,  Hunter  College 

Mrs .  Li a  Galb 

Faculty  Member,  Early  Childhood  Education, 
Bank  Street  College 

■  .  Cecelia  Lola  Gersh 

Lecturer  in  Elementary  Education  and 
Psychologist,  Queens  College 

:•  .  ■  r:n  Morris 

Lecturer,  Q.ueens  College 

Mrs.  Sophie  Rosner 

Educational  Director,  Queens  College 
Children's  and  Parents'  Center 

Dr.  iargaret  Yonemura 

Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Stmt 


Mikhael  Asad 

Ph.D.  Candidate  in  Department  of  Educations i 
Psychology,  Now  York  University 

A 
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o 


TITLE  I  EXPANDED  KINDERGARTEN 
AND  PREKINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM 


Observation  Instructions 


1.  If  you  have  not  been  notified  regarding  names  of  school  personnel  involved 
in  the  Title  I  programs  prior  to  your  observation,  call  the  person  making 
the  initial  contact.  While  unannounced  observation  is  most  desirable,  you 
may  find  it  expedient  to  notify  the  school  in  advance.  In  this  way,  if  a 
trip  is  planned  on  the  day  you  plan  to  visit,  you  will  have  time  to 
reschedule  your  visit.  You  may  wish  to  ask  the  school  to  call  you  if  the 
classroom  teacher  is  absent  on  the  day  you  have  scheduled  a  visit.  The 
decision  as  to  procedure  on  this  matter  rests  with  you.  The  concern  is 
that  you  complete  the  number  of  observations  to  which  you  are  committed  in 

the  designated  two-week  period,  June  6th  -  June  17th. 

2.  Observations  by  two  different  observers  will  be  made  in  eight  classes. 

In  these  eight  classes,  observations  may  coincide  in  time,  and  they  may  note 
Observations  at  different  times  are  preferred.  However,  if  it  happens  that 
two  observers  are  there  at  the  same  time,  please  do  not  discuss  your 
ratings,  general  evaluations  or  comments. 

3»  On  the  day  that  you  observe,  pick  up  the  questionnaires  from  the  principal, 
supervisor,  and  teacher(s).  Also,  pick  up  the  teacher's  time  record, 
original  and  one  carbon.  It  is  suggested  that  you  arrive  in  a  school 
early  to  check  on  the  completion  of  the  questionnaires#  If  they  are  ready, 
check  to  see  that  there  is  a  response  to  every  item.-  If  not,  repeat  the 
question  to  the  respondent  .in  an  effort  to  get  a  response o  If  total 
questionnaires  have  not  been  completed,  a  reminder  upon  arrival  at  the 
school  should  give  them  time  to  complete  the  questionnaire  before  you  leave 
the  school.  Try  to  avoid  having  respondents  mailing  questionnaires. 

However,,  if  you  cannot  get  the  questionnaire  from  an  individual,  leave  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  mailing.  Mail  expanded  prekindergarten 
questionnaires  to:  Dr.  Mary  Wilsberg,  90  LaSalle  Street,  Apt.  19-G, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10027.  Mail  expanded  kindergarten  questionnaires  to: 

Dr.  L.  V.  Castiglione,  112-20  72nd  Drive,  Forest  Hills,  New  York  11375><» 

Upon  comple  tion  of  all  assigned  prekindergarten  tasks,  please  call 
Mary  Wilsberg,  UN  k-bS7b»  Upon  completion  of  all  assigned  kindergarten 
tasks,  call  Larry  Castiglione,  HI  5-75>00,  ext." 367,  OR  261-6238. 

Mail  completed  observation  guides  and  quest ionnaires“as  you  finish  each 
observation. 

5.  Keep  track  of  your  own  time  and  transportation  expenses. 

Time  record  sheets  should  be  submitted  every  two  weeks. 

6.  In  case  an  emergency  should  occur,  call  either  of  the  above . 


Introduction  to  the  Observation  Guide 


Always  try  to  maintain  objectivity  in  rating.  For  example ,  if  you  are  rating  in 
an  afternoon  session  after  a  morning  observation,  the  previous  teacher's 
behavior  should  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison.  Rate  each  scale 
independently  of  others.  A  teacher  may  have  a  high  rating  on  one  scale  and  a 
low  rating  on  another. 

Tentative  evaluations  may  be  made  during  the  course  cf  the  observation  period* 
However,  at  the  close  of  the  observation,  be  sure  and  mark  clearly  your  rating, 
completing  every  item.  If  the  item  described  is  not  observed,  explain  why,  but 
do  not  leave  blank.  Should  a  rater  not  be  able  to  rate  one  or  more  of  the 
scales ,  the  reasons  must  be  clearly  specified.  However,  we  do  not  anticipate 
this  occurring.  Space  is  left  after  each  item  to  explain  briefly  the  basis  for 
your  response.  For  example:  "Teacher  changed  activities  because  of  time 
schedule,  ignoring  high  degree  of  interest  and  involvement  in  activity."  This 
needs  only  to  be  a  few  phrases. 

One  section  asks  for  approximate  length  of  time  of  specific  total  group 
activities.  Time  can  be  noted  at  the  onset  of  the  activity  and  at  the  end, 
and  then  the  total  time  calculated.  Do  not  include  transitional  time  periods, 
such  as  clean-up. 

Complete  every  item  before  going  on  to  the  next  observation.  It  is  imperative 
that  you  do  this,  so  that  objectivity  will  be  maintained,  and  confusion  in 
recalling  will  be  avoided. 
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EXPANDED  PREKINDERGARTEN  AND  KINDERGARTEN 


CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  GUIDE 


School  P.S « _ 

Address  _ 

Prekindergarten 

(check  one 7 


Teacher  _ 

Boro  _ 

Kindergarten 


Number  of  Children  Present  _  Absent 

Number  of  Adults  Present  _  Absent 

(list  according  to  role) 


Date  _ 

Observer  _ 

Duration  of  Observation 

AM  _ 

PM 


I 


r.  NATURE  OF  PLAY  EXPERIENCE  AND  ACTIVITIES 


1 


1*  Children  participate  in  planning  play  experiences  with  the  ooportunity  fo 
self-se] ection  of  activities. 


1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

never 

seldom 

occasion¬ 

ally 

usually 

very 

frequently 

Basis  for  response: 


2.  Children  are  free  from  strain;  smile  or  laugh,  and  chatter. 


2 


very 

frequently 


usually 


occasion¬ 

ally 


seldom 


never 


Basis  for  response : 


3.  Children  are  actively  engaged  in  some  satisfying  activity. 


$ 

h 

3 

2 

1 

very 

frequently 

usually 

occasion¬ 

ally 

seldom 

never 

Basis  for  response : 


ii.  Play  mrterials  in  use  are  suitable  to  age  level  of  the  children. 


_ 1 _ 2 _ 3 _ h _ £_ 

none  few  some  most  all 

Basis  for  response: 


(continued) 


2 


5.  Play  materials  are  easily  accessible  and  in  good  condition  for  use. 


_ 5 _ h _ 3 _ 2 _ 1__ 

all  most  some  few  none 

Basis  for  response: 


6.  Use  of  play  space  available. 


1 _ 2 _ 3  '  h _ $ 

very  poor  fair  good  excellent 

poor 

Basis  for  response: 


7.  Child-child  groupings  in  indoor  play  activity  tend  to  be 


1 _ 2 

individual  pairs 


Basis  for  response: 


3 _ h _ 5 

groups  groups  groups 

of  3  of  k  or  5  of  cv  er  5 


8.  Equipment  in  use  during  observation  (check  one  space  for  each  item): 

Not  In  Not 

Observed  Use  In  Use 

_  _  _  a)  equipment  to  stimulate  large  muscle  activity,  such  as 

climbing,  lifting,  pulling,  pushing 

_  b)  equipment  to  promote  cooperative  play 

_  c)  equipment  to  promote  dramatic  play 

_  d)  equipment  to  stimulate  expression  of  ideas  and  feelings 

through  a  variety  of  activities  with  blocks,  music,  clay, 
and  paint 

_  _  _  e)  equipment  to  encourage  quiet  activities  with  pictures, 

books,  and  flannel  board 

_  _  _  f)  equipment  to  encourage  manipulative  skills  with  puzzles, 

nesting  blocks,  graduated  cones  and  cylinders 

_ _  _  _  g)  equipment  provided  to  encourage  "looking-glass  self" 

(Negro  dolls,  books  with  Negro,  Puerto  Rican,  etc.  character; 

(Comment  on  next  page)  (continued) 


1 


10.  (Continued) 
Coiranent  s : 


11. 


u* 


RATING  OF  PLAY  EXPERIENCE 

X _ 2 _ 3 _ k _ L_ 

excellent  good  fair  poor  3a  eking 

Basis  for  response : 


(continued) 


5 


I.  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

12*  Teachers  (other  adults)  ask  questions  that  stimulate  and  foster 
comprehension;  children  respond. 


_ 1 _ 2 _ 3 _ h 

never  seldom  occasion-  usually 

ally 


Basis  for  response: 


5 

very 

frequently 


13*  Teachers’  (other  adults’)  responses  and  gestures  indicate  that  they  are 
listening  to  child  and  understand  what  he  is  saying. 


1 

never 


2 

seldom 


3 

occasion¬ 

ally 


U _ 5 

usually  very 

frequently 


Basis  for  response: 


llj.o  Teachers  (other  adults)  give  specific  attention  to  language  development  o 
non-English  speaking  children  (identifying  by  name  some  things  with  which 
they  are  playing,  encouraging  child  to  provide  name  in  native  tongue, 
supplying  words  to  describe  sensory  experiences,  etc.) 


1 

2 

3 

h 

never 

seldom 

occasion¬ 

ally 

usually 

very 

frequently 

Basis  for  response  : 


(continued) 


6 


l£»  Teachers  (other  adults)  use  incidental  and  planned  experiences  to  develop 
observation  and  related  verbalization. 


1 _ 

never 


_ 3 _ 

occasion¬ 

ally 


h  5 

usually  very 

frequently 


Basis  for  response: 


16.  Teacher's  Active  Guidance 

A  teacher  may  be  described  as  giving  active  guidance  when  she  is  a  warm 
friend,  guider,  actively  participating  in  the  child's  play  as  an  active, 
interested  adult. 

1.  Extensive  teacher  contacts  (essentially  integrative) 

(Giving  information;  giving  help  and  approval  without  interfering; 
asking  leading  questions;  making  suggestions;  structuring  situations 
with  empathy  and  imagination;  behaving  in  friendly  manner) 


Jl 


very 

frequently 


usually 


occasion¬ 

ally 


seldom 


never 


Basis  for  response: 


17.  2.  Restrictive  teacher  contacts  (essentially  dominative,  controlling) 

(Stops  undesirable  behavior;  treats  behavior  in  stern  fashion;  ignores 
child's  approach  or  rejects  child;  intrudes  on  child's  solving  his 
own  problems) 


_ 1_ 

never 


2 

seldom 


3 

occasion¬ 

ally 


h _ i_ 

usually  very 

frequently 


Basis  for  response: 


(continued) 


7 


18.  Child-teacher  (  -adult)  communication  is  free  and  open,  without  apparent 
hesitation  and  restriction. 


19. 


20. 


1 

2 

3 

U 

9 

never 

Basis  for  response: 

seldom 

occasion¬ 

ally 

usually 

very 

frequently 

Child-child 

communication  is 

active,  vital 

and  flowing. 

1 

2 

3 

h 

9 

never 

seldom 

occasion¬ 

ally 

usually 

very 

frequently 

Basis  for  response: 

RATING  OF  LANGUAGE 

IN  THE 

CLASSROOM: 

9 

a 

3 

2 

1 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Very  Poor 

Basis  for  response: 


(continued) 


■»! 


8. 


rn.  CONTENT  AREAS 

2l»  Teachers  (other  adults)  take  advantage  of  on-going  classroom  activities 
to  build  understanding  of  basic  mathematical  concepts  (asks  ;ihow  many", 
"which  one";  one-to-one  correspondence  —  one  child,  one  chair,  one 
cookie,  etc.;  calls  attention  to  sets  of  objects  and  children, 
geometrical  shapes,  and  contrasts,  such  as  big-little,  heavy-light; 
ordinals:  first  block,  second  block,  etc*;  games,  such  as  dominoes)^ 

_ 1 _ 2 _ 3 _ U_ _ 5 

never  seldom  occasion-  usually  very 

ally  frequently 

Basis  for  response: 


22.  Teachers  (other  adults)  structure  specific  group  activities  to  develop 
mathematical  concepts  (uses  number  line  to  find  out  how  many;  counting 
for  attendance  or  snacks;  weighing  animals,  etc.)„ 

_  not  observed  _  observed 

Basis  for  response : 


2b  •  Teachers  (other  adults)  structure  specific  group  activities  to  develop 
science  concepts  (use  of  simple  machines  to  do  work;  experiments  with 
plants;  floating  objects;  magnets;  etc.). 

_  not  observed  _  observed 

Basis  for  response: 

25.  Teachers  (other  adults)  utilize  classroom  living  procedures  and  attitudes  to 
foster  sharing,  acceptance  of  rights  and  responsibilities  of  self  and  others,!. 

5 _ b _ 3 _ 2 _ 1 

very  usually  occasion-  seldom  never 

frequently  ally 

Basis  for  response : 


(continued) 


9 


26.  Teachers  (other  adults)  structure  experiences  that  focus  upon  the  children's 
own  and  differing  environment  (pictures,  discussion,  trips,  guests). 

_  observed  _  not  observed 

Basis  for  response: 


27.  Teachers  (other  adults)  encourage  good  health  and  safety  practices  in 
classroom  living. 

_ 1 _ 2 _ l _ U _ 6 

never  seldom  occasion-  usually  very 

ally  frequently 


Basis  for  response: 


28. 


Use  of  literature  in  a  way  that  creates  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment  of 
literature  (picture  storybooks,  story-telling,  poetry,  fingerplay). 

_ 1 _ 2 _ 3 _ h _ 5 

very  poor  poor  average  good  excellent 


Basis  for  response: 


29.  Teachers  (other  adults)  guide  children  in  finding  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  in  music. 


_ 1_ 

never 


2 

3 

k 

5 

seldom 

occasion¬ 

ally 

usually 

very 

frequently 

Basis  for  response : 


(continued) 


10 


30.  Use  of  art  experiences  to  explore  media  independent  of  adult  intervention 
and  qualitative  judgment. 

_ 1 _ 2 _ 3 _ h _ 5 

very  poor  poor  average  good  excellent 

Basis  for  response: 


31.  RATING  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  CONTENT  AREAS: 

5 _ U_ _ 3 _ _ 2 _ 1 

excellent  good  fair  poor  very  poor 

Basis  for  response: 


(continued) 


i 


11 


IV.  CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT 

32*  Children  are  given  responsibility  for  routine  activities  (clean-up, 
watering  plants,  pouring  juice,  serving  cookies,  etc.). 

5 _ h _ 3 _ 2 _ 1 

very  usually  occasion-  seldom  never 

frequently  ally 

Basis  fcr  response : 


33- 


Character  of  transitions  (play  to  clan-up,  clean-up  to  snack  time,  etc.) 

1 _ 2 _ 3 _ h _ 5 

chaotic  average  very 

smooth 

Basis  for  response: 


3h»  Teacher  flexibility  (in  routine  activities,  arrangement  of  furniture, 


use  of  materials,  etc.): 

1  2 

3 

k 

5 

very 

somewhat 

average 

somewhat 

very 

rigid 

rigid 

fie  xible 

flexible 

Basis  for  response: 


35.  RATING  OF  CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT: 

1 _ 2 _ 3 _ h _ 5 _ 

very  poor  fair  good  excellent 

poor 

Basis  for  response : 


(continued) 


12 


35.  Basis  for  response  (continued): 


36.  RATING  OF  OVER-ALL  OBSERVATION: 

1 _ 2 _ 3_ _ h 

very  poor  fair  good 

poor 

Basis  for  response: 


37*  Most  effective  aspect  of  program  observed : 


38*  Most  ineffective  aspect  of  program  observed: 


5 

excellent 


(continued) 


39«  Most  needed  changes  to  have  a  more  effective  program 


UO.  Additional  comments: 


CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 


EXPANDED  PREKINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM 

School 


Teacher  Questionnaire 


CLASS  STRUCTURE 

1.  How,  and  by  whom,  were  children  selected  for  your  orekindergarten 
program?  Specify  procedures  used  to  reach  those  in  greatest  need. 


2. 


How  many  children  in  your  group  (s)  were 
development  (language,  motor,  emotional, 
old? 


social)  for 


in  overall 
four  year 


A.M. 


Number 


P.M. 


3.  How  many  children  in  your  group(s)  entered  without  English,  or 
with  severe  retardation  in  language  development? 


Non-English 


Severe  retardation 


Number 


Number 


A.M. 


P.M. 


4. 


How  many  children  in  your  group(s)  come  from  families  who  are 
on  welfare? 


A.M. 


Number 


P.M. 


page  2 

of  the  Teacher  Quest, 

5.  .What  is  the  ethnic  composition  of  your  group(s)?  Give  ethnic 
group  number 

Ethnic  group  Number 


A.M. 


P.M. 


6.  How  may  children  in  your  group(s)  have  siblings  in  the  school? 
Number 


A.M. 


P.M. 


PARENT  ATTITUDE 

1.  How  many  parents  have  cooperated  in  completion  of  the  physical 
examination? 

Number 


A.M. 


P.M. 


2,  Have  parents,  when  asked,  accompanied  the  group  on  trips? 
How  many? 


3-  Did  3  ou  have  individual  parent  conferences?  Yes 


page  3 

of  Teacher  Quest 


How  nany  parents  came? 
Number 

A.M. 


No _ 

How  many  were  asked? 
Number 

A.M. 


P.M. 


P.M. 


A.  When  parents  have  been  involved,  have  you  noted  any  change  in 
their  interest  or  expectations  for  their  child,  or  way  in  which 
they  work  with  their  child?  Cite  specific  incidences. 


Page  4 

of  the  Teacher  quest. 


5.  Have  parents  taken  the  responsibility  of  getting  their  children 
to  and  from  school?  If  not,  was  escort  service  provided?  For 
how  many? 


< 


page  5 


of  the  Teacher  quest. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 


FROM  BEGINNING  OF  PROGRAM 


NAME 


ENTRANCE  DATE  TOTAL  DAYS  TOTAL  DAYS  LEFT  PROGRAM 
PRESENT  ABSENT  (DATE  LEFT) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 


20 


CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

FROM  BEGINNING  OF  PROGRAM  (continued) 


page  6 

of  the  Teacher  quest 


NAME 


ENTRANCE  DATE 


TOTAL  DAYS  TOTAL  DAYS 

PRESENT  ABSENT 


21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29- 


LEFT  PROGRAM 
(DATE  LEFT) 


30 


STAFF  PERSONNEL 


1 


Your  name: 


School: 


PLEASE  CIRCLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  ANSWER  WHICH  APPLIES  TO  YOUR  ANSWER,  OR 
DESCRIBE  YOUR  ANSWER. 


1.  What  is  yo ur  sex?  (circle  one) 

Ma  le . 1 

Female . 2 

2.  Wha  t  is  your  present  age?  years 


3.  What  is  your  current  marital  status?  (circle  one) 

Single . 1 

Married. . .2 

Divorced,  Separated. 3 
Widowed . U 

in  What  is  the  highest  college  degree  that  you  have?  (circle  one) 


MAJOR  AREA 

None . 1 

Degree  based  on  less  than  U  years  college . 2  _ 

Bachelor’s  Degree . 3 _ 

Master’s  Degree . U _ 


%»  What  in-service  training  have  you  had  this  year? 


6.  How  long  have  you  been  teaching  at  the  early  childhood  level?  (including 

the  present  school  year) 

_ years 

7.  Suppose  you  could  go  back  to  your  college  days  and  start  over  again, 
in  view  of  your  present  knowledge,  would  you  become  a  teacher? 

(circle  one) 


Certainly  would  not  become  a  teacher . 1 

Probably  would  not  become  a  teacher . 2 

Chance  about  even  for  and  against . 3 

Probably  would  become  a  teacher . . .  .U 

Certainly  would  become  a  teacher . 5 


9 


8.  How  was  your  staff? 
selected? 


(assistant  teacher,  family  worker  (s),  aides') 


9c  What  staff  personnel  left  during  the  year?  (See  Item  8  -  re:  staff) 


10.  What  in-service  training  (in  school  and  out  of  school  meetings  and  pro¬ 
grams)  has  your  staff  had  this  year? 


11.  What  planning  for  the  instructional  program  do  you  do  as  a  staff? 


3 


12.  How  would  you  judge  the  competency  of  your  staff  at  this  point? 

a.  Assistant  teacher:  (Make  two  checkmarks,  e.g.  if  you  have 

two  assistant  teachers  of  varying  competency) 


a.  Outstanding _ 

b.  Superior _ 

c.  Above  Average 


d .  A  ve  ra  ge _ 

e.  Below  Average 

f.  Poor _ 

g.  Very  Poor 


b »  Family  Worker : 

a.  Outstanding _ 

b  r  Superior _ 

c.  Above  Average 


d.  Average _ 

e.  Below  Averave 

f.  Poor _ 

g.  Very  Poor _ 


c.  Assistant  Family  Worker: 


a.  Outstanding _ de  Average _ 

be  Superior _ e.  Below  Average 

c.  Above  Average _  f»  Poor _ 

g.  Very  Poor _ 


d*  Aides:  (Make  a  checkmark  for  each  aide) 


a.  Outstanding _ 

b.  Superior _ 

c.  Above  Average 


d «  Ave  rage _ 

e.  Below  Average 

f.  Poor _ 

g.  Very  Poor _ 


13,  Have  aides  been  assigned  to  duties  outside  the  prekindergarten  classroom? 
Specify  what  duties.  Use  reverse  side  if  more  space  is  needed 


Teacher  (cont.)  U 


ATTENDANCE,  ATTRITION,  MD  HEALTH  RECORDS 


1.  Total  number  of  children  in  your  group  at  present. 


A.M. 


P.M. 


2.  What  is  your  average  daily  attendance  in  each  group? 


A.M 


P.M. 


3.  How  many  specific  cases  have  you  had  this  year  where  failure  to  attend 
was  due  to  family  problems?  Describe  the  nature  of  the  problem. 


U.  How  many  cases  of  prolonged  illness  of  children  do  you  have?  What 
has  been  the  nature  of  the  illness? 


5.  How  many  children  have  left  the  group  (s)?  Why? 


A.M 


P.M. 


(cont.) 


6.  For  how  many  children  do  you  have  health  records? 

A.M.  P.M. 


Describe  any  problems  you  have  had  in  attaining  health  records. 


8.  How  many  children  do  you  have  on  your  waiting  list? 
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EXPANDED  KINDERGARTEN  TITLE  I  PROGRAM 


PRINCIPAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


School  P.S. 


1.  Who  makes  up  the  total  staff  of  your  Title  I  Expanded  Kindergarten 

Program? 


ROLE  NUMBER  PER  CLASS  TOTAL  NUM3S3. 

Teacher 

Supervisor 

Other 


2.  What  specific  responsibilities  have  yon  assumed  with  this  program? 


(Principal) 


2. 


3.  How  do  other  school  personnel  feel  about  the  Expanded  Kindergarten 
Program?  Why? 


4.  What  do  you  feel  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  the  Expanded 
Kindergarten  Program?  Explain. 


(Principal) 


•3 


5.  What  do  you  feel  prevented  you  from  having  the  most  effective  kindergarten 
program  you  could  envision  in  your  school? 


6.  All  things  considered,  are  you  in  favor  of  the  program  being:  (check  one) 
Continued?  Discontinued?  Modified? 


CEFi'ER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 


EXPANDED  PREKINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM 
Supervisor  Questionnaire 

,  What  is  your  major  assignment  in  the  school? 


.  What  has  been  your  role  in  the  prekindergarten  program? 
Specify  tasks. 


.  Have  you  had  the  help  of  other  school  personnel  in  carrying  out  supervisory  tasks  in  the 
prekindergarten  program?  Who,  and  how  have  they  helped? 


.  What  in-service  training  of  prekindergarten  staff  has  been  carried  on? 


.  What  activities  or  programs  have  involved  parent  participation? 


.  How  would  you  judge  the  competency  of  the  prekindergarten  staff  in  your  school?  Describe 
specifically. 


.  What  kind  of  housekeeping  problems,  if  any,  have  you  had?  (Examples:  custodial,  maintenance, 


Supervisor  (continued) 


3.  What  factor (s)  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  your  prekindergarten  program? 


9.  What  factor(s)  deterred  you  from  being  able  to  develop  the  most  effective  program  you 
could  envision? 


10.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  carrying  out  an  even  more  effective  prekindergarten 
program  in  your  school  next  year? 


CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  42  Street,  New  York 


Educational  Practices  Division 
Nathan  Brown,  Associate  Director 


Evaluation  of  New  York  City  School  District  educational 
projects  funded  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  19&5  (PL  89-10)  -  performed 
under  contract  with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1965-66  School  Year. 


Joseph  Krevisky 

Research  Coordinator,  Title  I  Projects 
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THE  FOUR-YEAR  COMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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in  the  selection  of  representative  high  schools  and  comparison  junior  high  schools. 
The  Central  Zoning  Unit  and  its  staff  spent  much  time  in  clarifying  the  problems 
related  to  feeder  patterns,  school  zoning,  truncation;  and  provided  essential 
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On  April  28,  1965,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  adopted 
the  policy  of  converting  the  academic  and  vocational  high  schools  into  Four-Year 
Comprehensive  High  Schools.  This  action  is  part  of  the  plan  for  the  complete 
reorganization  of  the  school  system,  which  aims  to  achieve  quality  integrated 
education  for  the  children  of  this  city  so  as  "to  cultivate  their  abilities  and 
encourage  their  self-fulfilment." 

The  following  actions  which  have  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education 

are  being  taken  to  carry  out  the  policy  statement. 

"The  educational  program  of  the  city  will  culminate  in  the  Four-Year 
Comprehensive  High  School  with  the  exception  of  the  specialized 
academic  and  unit  trade  vocation  schools.  Beginning  immediately 
every  new  high  school  will  be  planned  and  constructed  as  a  Compre¬ 
hensive  High  School." 

"The  Comprehensive  High  School  offers  a  flexibility  of  choice  to 
the  pupil  not  now  offered  under  separate  academic  and  vocational 
schools . " 

"An  essential  aspect  of  our  educational  system  is  the  continuing 
improvement  of  human  relations  which  can  only  be  completely  effective 
in  an  integrated  school  situation.  This  means  that  the  integration 
efforts  of  the  school  system  must  be  supported  and  strengthened." 

The  forward  motion  for  putting  these  policies  into  effect  began  in 
September  1965  and  will  continue  with  additional  movement  each  year  until  the 
entire  program  is  completed.  The  outside  time  limit  for  the  complete  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  school  system  to  accomplish  these  objectives  is  set  at  1972-73- 
Objectives  of  the  Four -Year  Comprehensive  High  School  Project: 

1.  To  cultivate  the  abilities  and  encourage  the  self-fulfillment  of 
high  school  students  by  providing  them  with  a  flexibility  of  choice 
not  possible  in  separate  academic  and  vocational  schools. 

2.  To  improve  the  quality  of  human  relations  among  students  by  providing 
them  with  co-educational ,  ethnically  integrated  high  schools. 

3.  To  prolong  the  exploratory  phase  of  a  student's  high  school  career 
until  the  beginning  of  the  11th  year.  During  the  9th  and  10th  years 
the  course  of  study  will  be  more  or  less  uniform  in  nature. 
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4.  To  diminish  the  number  of  dropouts  by  providing  courses  that 
are  consistent  with  the  pupil's  ability,  aptitude  and  need. 

5.  To  achieve  better  ethnic  distribution  in  the  public  high  schools 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  In  certain  sections  of  the  city,  mostly 
because  of  housing  patterns,  the  high  schools  do  not  presently  reflect 
the  ethnic  distribution  of  the  public  school  pupils  in  the  city  as  a 
whole.  Under  the  four -year  comprehensive  feeder  pattern,  no  high 
school  will  have  fewer  than  18 °]0  Negro  students,  nor  more  than  40^ 
Negro  students. 

6.  To  improve  the  academic  achievement,  emotional  adjustment, 
motivation  for  education  and  attitudes  of  ail  students. 


Transfer  Plan  for  Integrating  the  High  Schools 

In  his  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  January  l8,  1966  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  made  the  following  statement  concerning  the  four -year 
comprehensive  high  school: 

"......the  only  way  to  achieve  better  ethnic  balance  in  the  high 

schools  is  to  assign  pupils  out  of  minority  group  areas  to  schools 
with  evident  integration  potential.  The  movement  of  ninth-year 
pupils  from  the  junior  high  schools  to  the  high  schools  in 
September  1965  and  the  assignment  of  pupils  out  of  minority  group 
areas  will  proceed  but  in  a  modified  fashion . " 

Truncated  Junior  High  Schools 

The  September  1965  transfer  plan,  which  is  a  move  toward  the  four -year 
comprehensive  high  school,  involved  38  junior  high  schools--6  in  Manhattan,  7  in  the 
Bronx,  18  in  Brooklyn,  and  7  in  Queens.  A  complete  list  of  these  schools  and  the 
ethnic  composition  as  of  October  1964  of  their  eighth  grade  (those  transferred)  and 
location  is  found  in  Appendix  A. 

Most  of  these  schools  were  overcrowded  with  a  high  percentage  of  disadvantaged 
Negro  and/or  Puerto  Rican  students.  Many  were  located  in  neighborhoods  which 
according  to  a  study  published  by  the  Office  of  the  City  Administrator  in  1966  were  ■ 

i .  Developing  New  York  City ' s  Human  Resources,  June  1966 :  Report  of  a  study  group 
of  the  Institute  of  Public  Relations  to  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay. 
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among  the  poorest  in  New  York  City.  About  half  of  the  38  junior  high  schools  were 
de  facto  segregated,  that  is,  schools  with  at  least  85  per  cent  Negro-Puerto  Rican 
students.  Of  the  19,000  students  in  these  junior  high  schools,  24  per  cent  were 
Puerto  Rican,  45  per  cent  Negro,  and  32  per  cent  Others  or  white. 

By  truncating  these  schools,  that  is,  removing  their  ninth  grades,  the 
students  were-  transferred  to  high  schools.  About  15,000  entered  academic  high 
schools  and  the  rest  went  to  vocational  schools. 

As  eigth  graders  these  students  were  given  the  choices  normally  open  to  them 
the  zoned  high  school,  vocational  high  schools,  special  examination  high  school, 
and  the  single  sex  high  schools.  Also,  eighth  graders  in  segregated  junior  high 
schools  who  were  zoned  into  high  schools  with  45  per  cent  or  more  Negro-Puerto 
Rican  populations  were  given  the  right  to  apply  to  any  school  in  the  city  which 
had  the  space  and  could  provide  a  better  integration  pattern.  This  is  the  free 
choice  plan.  Over  2,000  ninth  graders  exercised  this  option,  844  in  the  Bronx 
high  schools,  1073  to  the  Brooklyn  schools,  and  212  to  the  Queens  academic  high 
schools . 

Disadvantaged  students  entering  the  academic  high  schools  in  September 
1965  were  provided  with  additional  services  "to  increase  their  motivation  to 
learn  and  to  improve  their  academic  status."  Special  guidance  services, 
smaller  classes,  remedial  reading,  and  other  educational  aids  were  added. 

It  should  be  noted  that  ten  of  the  38  junior  high  schools  had  been 
truncated  the  previous  year,  in  September  1964,  to  relieve  overcrowding  and 
to  improve  ethnic  balance  in  the  schools. 
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Present  Study 

I  The  present  study  is  an  interim  evaluation  of  the  Project  designed  to 

determine  the  effects  of  transferring  disadvantaged  ninth-grade  students  from 
decapitated  junior  high  schools  to  academic  high  schools.  It  represents  an  effort 
to  investigate  the  first  steps  in  a  series  of  movements  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the  four -year  comprehensive  high  school. 

This  current  study  is  attempting  to  obtain  answers  to  such  questions  as 
the  following: 

1.  What  effect  has  the  current  phase  of  the  program  had  on  the 
ethnic  balance  of  the  high  schools  in  New  York  City? 

2.  What  have  been  the  experiences  and  reaction  of  the  admin¬ 
istrators  and  teachers  of  the  receiving  high  schools  to  these 
disadvantaged  ninth-grade  students  from  decapitated  junior 
high  schools? 

I 

3.  How  has  the  integration  program  influenced  the  academic 
functioning  of  these  students? 

More  specifically,  the  areas  that  are  explored  in  the  study  include  the  following: 

1.  Reactions  of  high  school  principals,  administrators,  directors, 
guidance  counselors  and  classroom  teachers  in  the  receiving  high 
schools . 

2.  Organizational,  administrative  and  curricular  changes  in  these 
high  schools. 

3-  The  academic  performance  of  the  disadvantaged  ninth-graders  during 
their  first  year  in  the  high  schools  as  indicated  by: 

a.  Changes  in  reading  comprehension  scores. 

b.  Scholastic  achievement. 

c . 

i 


Attendance 
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Populations  in  the  Study. 

For  purposes  of  evaluating  the  program,  seven  academic  high  schools  and 
six  comparison  junior  high  schools  were  selected.  The  academic  high  schools 
were  selected  on  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Geographic  location:  two  of  the  schools  were  located  in  the  Bronx, 
two  in  Brooklyn,  and  three  in  Queens. 

2.  Ethnic  trend:  Only  academic  high  schools  in  which  there  had  been 
relatively  few  minority  students  before  the  introduction  of  the  plan  were 
selected . 

3.  Size  and  ethnic  composition  of  ninth-year  class:  In  order  to  obtain 
a  representative  sample  of  the  junior  high  school  population  from  the  truncated 
schools,  the  size  and  ethnic  composition  of  the  ninth-year  class  were  also 
considered . 

4.  Feeder  pattern  and  feeder  junior  high  schools:  There  were  two  general 
feeder  patterns:  truncated  junior  high  schools  located  within  the  school  zone, 
and  those  outside  the  school  zone.  Since  not  all  truncated  junior  high  schools 
had  disadvantaged  minority  students,  both  the  feeder  pattern  and  the  feeder 
junior  high  schools  were  additional  criteria  to  be  considered  in  selecting  schools. 

The  seven  participating  academic  high  schools  are  identified  by  the  letters 
E,  W,  M,  T,  C,  L,  and  J,  and  shall  be  referred  to  by  these  letters  in  this  study. 

Ethnic  Trends 

The  extent  to  which  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  seven  academic  high  schools 
has  been  altered  by  the  transfer  plan  becomes  evident  by  studying  the  ethnic  census 
in  these  schools  over  the  past  five  years.  These  data  are  summarized  in  Table  I. 
The  Citywide  ethnic  census  for  all  academic  high  schools  is  also  given. 


ETHNIC  CENSUS  FOR  SELECTED  AND  CITYWIDE  ACADEMIC  HIGH  SCHOOL: 


> 


oo 

i 


m 


I 


^•Indicates  the  first  year  the  transfer  plan  was  introduced. 
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Table  1  indicates  that  from  1961  to  1965?  the  citywide  Puerto  Rican 
academic  high  school  population  doubled;  it  rose  from  5-5 %  to  11.4%;  the  Negro 
population  also  doubled  from  11.2%  to  21.2%;  and  the  white  population  decreased 
from  83.3%  to  67.4%,  a  drop  of  l6%. 

In  the  seven  academic  high  schools,  the  changes  ui  the  percentages  among 
the  three  ethnic  groups  followed  the  citywide  trend:  the  percent  of  Puerto 
Ricans  increased  from  1.1%  to  5-8%;  that  for  Negroes  rose  from  5-9 %  to  21.5%; 
and  "Others"  declined  from  93.0%  to  72.7%.  The  difference  between  the  citywide 
and  selected  school  census  were  fairly  constant  from  1961  to  1963.  However, 
in  1964  when  the  integration  plan  was  introduced  in  four  of  the  high  schools, 
the  gap  narrowed  to  3-9 %•  By  1965,  when  all  seven  schools  adopted  the  transfer 
plan,  the  Negro  percentages  were  about  the  same  citywide  and  in  the  selected 
schools,  with  6.6 %  more  Puerto  Rican  and  5*3%  less  "Others"  citywide. 

A  comparison  of  the  individual  high  schools  also  reveals  an  interesting 
trend.  In  1961,  only  one  school  had  less  than  85%  "Others,"  the  average 
being  93%.  I  n  1962,  there  was  not  very  much  change.  By  1963 ,  three  schools 
had  less  than  85%  "Others."  In  1964,  the  average  declined  more  rapidly  to 
82.6%.  By  1965?  only  one  school  was  at  the  85%  mark.  All  were  between  54% 
and  85.1%;  the  average  was  72.7%5  a  10%  decline  from  the  previous  year. 

The  greatest  ethnic  change  took  place  in  School  W  where  the  percent  of 
Puerto  Ricans  increased  fourfold,  of  Negroes  threefold,  and  "Others"  declined 
by  30%. 

These  data  make  it  clear  that  the  transfer  plan  had  accelerated  the 
rate  at  which  minority  students  are  entering  the  academic  high  schools. 

Academic  High  School  Samples 

In  each  of  the  seven  participating  academic  high  schools,  the  sample 
selected  for  study  was  limited  to  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  who  had  entered 
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the  high  school  in  September  1965  from  segregated  junior  high  schools  that 
had  been  truncated. 

Holdovers,  non-public  school  graduates,  eighth-grade  public  school 
graduates  and  students  from  non-disadvantaged  junior  high  schools  were 
excluded  from  the  sampling. 

The  size  of  the  sample  depended  upon  the  number  of  eligible  students 
in  the  ninth-grade  population.  In  schools  E,  G,  L,  and  J,  all  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  ninth  graders  whose  records  were  available  constituted  the  school  sample. 
In  schools  M  and  T,  the  samples  were  randomized  by  selecting  the  names  of  the 
second  and  fourth  qualified  students  respectively  from  the  pennanent  record 
cards . 

The  size  and  ethnic  composition  of  the  samples  of  disadvantaged  students 
selected  in  each  school  are  compared  with  that  of  the  entire  class  in  Table  2. 


Table  2 

Size  and  Ethnic  Composition  of  Ninth- Grade  Classes  and  Selected 
Samples  in  Academic  High  Schools 


High 

School 


E 

W 

M 

T 

C 

L 

J 


Total 

Number 


395 

1258 

608 

710 

569 

286 

262 


Ninth-Grade  Class  Number  Ninth-Grade  Sample 

Ethnic  Percentages  Ethnic  Percentages 


P.R. 

N. 

0. 

P.R. 

N. 

0. 

9-3 

66.6 

25.1 

l4o 

8  5 

91  8 

.0 

18.6 

34.4 

46.9 

259 

22.4 

40.5 

37.1 

2.4 

36.8 

60.6 

131 

8.5 

87.7 

3-8 

16.3 

31.1 

52.5 

157 

31.2 

56.1 

12.7 

7.2 

35-9 

56.9 

123 

7.3 

90.3 

.0 

2.4 

70.3 

27.3 

179 

1.7 

96.1 

2.2 

12.2 

45.4 

42.3 

65 

3.1 

92.3 

4.6 

11.8 

40.7 

47.5 

1054 

13.8 

73-9 

12.3 

TOTALS  4109 
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Table  2  shows  that  about  25 °!o  of  the  total  ninth-grade  population  was  sampled; 
1054  out  of  4109.  In  the  total  ninth  grade,  there  were  approximately  half 
Negro-Puerto  Rican  and  half  white  students;  in  the  sample  the  minority  groups 
comprised  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  chief  difference  was  in  the  Negro  percentage,  which  was  almost  twice 
as  great  in  the  total  sample  as  in  the  total  population.  The  percentage  of 
"Others"  was  four  times  greater  in  the  total  class  as  in  the  sample  --  47  5  p^r 
cent,  as  compared  to  12.3  per  cent. 

Comparison  Junior  High  Schools 

The  achievement  of  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  in  the  academic  high  schools 
was  also  measured  against  that  of  ninth  graders  in  comparable  junior  high  schools. 
It  was  recognized  that  such  differences  as  curriculum,  academic  standards  and 
school  faculty  were  independent  variables  capable  of  influencing  the  achievement 
of  students  at  these  two  school  levels.  However,  in  order  to  minimize  the  possible 
effect  of  these  factors,  each  high  school  group  was  matched  on  ethnic  and  socio 
economic  bases  with  a  ninth-grade  junior  high  school  group. 

To  this  end,  the  investigator  consulted  with  the  borough  coordinators  of 
the  Central  Zoning  Unit  and  the  Coordinator  of  the  Integration  Plan  and  sought 
the  best  possible  ethnic  and  socioeconomic  matches  Six  junior  high  schools 
were  finally  selected,  which  shall  be  designated  as  EM,  WX,  MK,  CK,  TK,  JQ,,  and 
LQ.  It  should  be  noted  that  JQ  and  LQ  are  the  same  school  which  served  as  a 
comparison  school  for  High  Schools  J  and  L.  This  was  a  partially  truncated 
junior  high  school;  one-third  of  its  ninth  graders  were  transferred  to  High 
School  L  and  the  other  two-thirds  remained  in  the  junior  high  school  for  the 
ninth  grade  Its  population  also  proved  to  be  the  best  ethnic  and  socioeconomic 
match  for  the  ninth-grade  group  in  High  School  J. 
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Limitations  in  the  scope  and  time  of  this  study  allowed  for  collection 
of  staff  and  student  data  from  only  one  junior  high  school.  In  this  instance, 
student  data  were  obtained  and  a  detailed  comparative  study  was  made  of  stu¬ 
dent  performance  in  high  school  L  and  junior  high  school  LQ.  The  only  avail¬ 
able  data  which  could  be  used  for  comparing  the  academic  performance  of  these 
two  groups  were  reading  achievement  scores.  All  ninth  graders  in  both  high 
school  and  junior  high  school  took  the  Metropolitan  Reading  Achievement  Test, 
which  was  administered  citywide  in  October  1965  and  again  in  May  1966. 

Analyses  were  confined  to  these  scores. 

The  extent  to  which  the  two  groups  were  equated  ethnically  as  a  result 
of  the  matching  procedure  was  determined  by  comparing  the  percentages  of 
minority  and  white  students  in  each  pair  of  schools  separately  and  in  the 
combined  junior  high  schools  and  academic  high  schools  groups.  The  findings 
are  presented  in  Table  3- 

Table  3 

Comparison  of  Percentages  of  Ninth-Grade  Minority  and 
White  Students  in  Selected  High  Schools  and  Comparison  Junior  High  Schools 


H.S. 

No. 

Ethnic  Percent 
P.R.-N.  W. 

J.H.S. 

No. 

Ethnic  Percent 
P.R.-N.  W. 

Chi 

Square 

E 

l4o 

99  3 

0.7 

EM 

612 

99.1 

0.9 

0* 

W 

259 

62.9 

37.1 

WX 

589 

61.2 

39-8 

1.00* 

M 

131 

96.2 

38 

MK 

6ll 

96.1 

3-9 

0* 

T 

157 

87.3 

12.7 

TK 

467 

96.4 

3.6 

18.86** 

C 

123 

100.0 

0 

CK 

395 

94.2 

5-8 

2.05* 

L 

179 

97.8 

2.2 

LQ 

179 

97.8 

2.2 

0* 

J 

65 

95-4 

4.6 

JQ 

179 

97.8 

2.2 

0.77* 

1054 

87.7 

12.3 

2599 

88.8 

11.2 

o.8>>* 

*  not  significant 

**  significant 
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|  From  Table  3>  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  in 

the  percentages  of  Negro-Puerto  Rican  and  white  students  in  the  total  high  school 
sample,  compared  to  the  junior  high  school  group.  The  two  groups  were  ethnically 
equated.  All  but  one  pair  of  schools  were  also  ethnically  equivalent.  In  High 
School  T,  there  were  significantly  more  white  students  in  the  sample  than  in  the 
comparison  junior  high  school  group  --  12.7  per  cent,  compared  to  3-6  per  cent. 
Instruments 

Data  were  derived  from  two  sources,  the  schools  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
School  data  consisted  of  (a)  evaluations  by  the  principal,  the  guidance  staff 
and  classroom  teachers,  and  (b)  student  performance  on  standardized  reading 
tests,  attendance,  and  final  marks  in  major  subjects.  The  Board  of  Education 
provided  citywide  and  schoolwide  data  describing  reading  achievement,  attendance, 
ethnic  census,  transiency,  truancy,  and  school  staffs. 

School  Data 

1.  Evaluation  by  the  Principal: 

The  reactions  of  the  high  school  principals  to  the  transfer  plan 
for  improving  ethnic  balance  were  obtained  by  the  investigator  through  personal 
interviews.  A  questionnaire  prepared  by  the  investigator  helped  to  structure 
the  interview.  The  focus  was  on  such  items  as  the  administrative,  organizational 
and  curricular  changes  within  the  school  which  were  made  in  order  to  meet  the 

needs  of  the  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  entering  the  school.  It  also  con¬ 
sidered  the  general  reactions  such  as  special  problems,  "incidents",  partici¬ 
pation,  attitudes  of  teachers,  reaction  of  parents  and  neighbors,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  . 

The  interviews  averaged  about  one  hour.  A  copy  of  the  guide  to  the 
interview  with  the  principals  is  found  in  Appendix  C. 
r  2.  Evaluation  by  Guidance  Staff: 

The  reactions  and  recommendations  of  the  guidance  personnel  were 
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also  obtained  by  interview.  A  guide  for  directing  the  discussion  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  investigator,  a  copy  of  which  appears  in  Appendix  B.  The  areas 
covered  were  a  critical  evaluation  of  current  guidance  facilities  for  disad¬ 
vantaged  ninth  graders,  the  nature,  extent  and  remedial  efforts  related  to 
the  educational  deficiencies  of  this  group;  the  social,  emotional  and  school 
adjustment  of  these  youngsters;  problems  in  relation  to  school  discipline; 
parent  reactions;  and  suggested  improvements. 

In  most  instances,  the  interviews  were  group  meetings  attended  by  the 
director  of  guidance,  ninth-grade  full-time  and  part-time  counselors,  deans, 
teachers  in  charge  of  discipline,  and  attendance  teachers. 

Where  a  single  meeting  was  insufficient,  follow-up  conferences  were  held. 
These  sessions  lasted  from  one  to  three  hours. 

3.  Evaluation  by  Classroom  Teachers: 

The  reactions  of  ninth-grade  classroom  teachers  to  disadvantaged 
students  were  obtained  by  the  investigator  through  a  questionnaire  designed 
to  record  classroom  performance.  A  copy  of  this  form  may  be  found  in  Appendix 
C.  In  each  of  the  seven  schools,  ten  classroom  teacher  questionnaires  were 
left  with  the  administrative  assistant, who  was  directed  to  distribute  them 
among  a  representative  sampling  of  the  ninth-grade  teachers.  These  were 
answered  anonymously  and  returned  to  the  investigator  in  a  sealed  envelope 
within  two  weeks,  usually  on  the  second  visit  of  the  investigator  to  the 
school . 

The  teacher  questionnaire  was  concerned  with  the  classroom  activities, 
achievement  and  attitudes  of  these  youngsters  as  compared  to  other  ninth 
graders.  Teachers  were  also  invited  to  evaluate  the  program  and  offer  sug¬ 


gestions  and  recommendations. 
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4.  Student  Data 

Data  describing  the  performance  of  disadvantaged  were  transcribed 
from  school  records  to  a  "Ninth  Grade  Student  Data  Sheet".  A  copy  of  this 
specially  prepared  form  is  found  in  Appendix  C.  in  addition  to  identifying 
information  the  following  data  were  obtained:  sex,  ethnic  designation, 
junior  high  school  attended,  Metropolitan  Reading  scores  from  both  October 
1965  and  May  1966  tests ,  attendance  for  terras  ending  January  1966  and  June 
1966,  final  marks  received  in  major  subjects  for  fall  and  spring  terms, 
and  total  number  of  major  subjects  passed  and  failed. 

Report  cards,  term  sheets,  and  permanent  record  cards  were  the  source 
of  most  of  the  information.  However,  ethnic  designation  for  each  student 
was  provided  by  subject  teachers,  official  teachers,  guidance  counselors, 
administrators,  or  from  pictures  appended  to  the  school  record.  October 
and  May  reading  scores  were  verified  from  I.B.M.  sheets  with  which  each 
school  was  provided. 

Board  of  Education  Records 

The  official  files  of  the  various  Bureaus  of  the  Board  of  Education 
were  the  source  of  the  ethnic  census  data,  school  integration,  attendance, 
transciency,  truancy  and  school  staff  data. 

Method  of  Analysis 

The  evaluative  data  obtained  by  interview  and  questionnaire  from 
principals,  guidance  staff  and  ninth-grade  classroom  teachers  are  summarized 
as  an  anecdotal  description. 

Student  performance  data  are  summarized  and  presented  as  percentages. 
Reading  scores  are  given  as  medians  since  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
grade  equivalents  are  derived  medians  and  the  reading  norms  are  also  median 
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scores.  However,  for  each  school  and  for  the  composite,  a  reading  score 
summary  has  been  prepared  which  contains  frequency  distributions,  means, 
and  standard  deviations  for  the  sample,  the  rest  of  the  class  and  the  total 
ninth  grade.  Summaries  of  reading  summaries  are  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Differences  were  tested  for  statistical  significance  by  Chi-square 
and  "t"  tests. 

Plan  of  Study 

The  data  were  developed  as  individual  school  profiles  and  as  a  composite 
profile.  A  school  profile  consists  of  the  following:  an  overview  of  the 
school;  evaluation  by  the  principal,  the  guidance  staff  and  a  sample  of  ninth- 
grade  classroom  teachers;  student  performance  in  reading,  attendance  and 
number  and  kinds  of  subjects  passed  and  failed;  comparison  of  reading  scores 
with  an  ethnically  matched  junior  high  school. 

The  composite  profile  is  a  summary  of  the  individual  school  profiles  to 
which  has  been  added  additional  data  describing  attendance  rates,  transciency, 
truancy  and  school  staff.  The  chapter  which  follows  is  the  composite  profile. 


CHAPTER  II 


COMPOSITE  PORTRAIT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
"WHITE  MAJORITIES  INTEGRATING 
WITH  NEGRO  AND  PUERTO  RICAN  MINORITIES" 


CHAPTER  II 
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COMPOSITE  FINDINGS 

OVERVIEW 

This  chapter  summarizes  the  findings  for  the  individual  academic  high 
schools  and  comparison  junior  high  schools.  This  provides  a  composite  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  broad  effects  of  the  integration  plan  on  the  disadvantaged 
ninth  graders  from  truncated  junior  high  schools  in  the  seven  academic 
high  schools  studied. 

An  inherent  difficulty  in  presenting  a  composite  picture  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  individual  differences  among  these  academic  high  schools.  They 
vary  in  background,  tradition,  the  nature  of  the  student  body,  curriculum, 
organization,  administration,  and  leadership  of  the  principal.  These  are 
factors  which  greatly  influenced  the  attitude,  approach  and  methodology  of 
these  schools  toward  the  integration  plan. 

There  are  other  variables  which  also  influenced  the  operation  of  the 
integration  plan  in  these  schools.  Four  of  the  schools  had  been  in  the 
program  for  two  years,  since  September  1964,  and  the  other  three  only  one 
year.  Four  of  the  schools  were  over  95 lo  white  and  had  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  large  groups  of  disadvantaged  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  students. 
Furthermore,  not  all  the  minority  groups  were  equally  disadvantaged.  One 
group  from  a  Queens  junior  high  school  which  served  as  a  comparison  group 
for  two  academic  high  schools  came  from  a  higher  socioeconomic  level  and 
had  a  better  academic  record  than  other  minority  groups. 

There  were  also  wide  differences  in  the  junior  high  school  feeder  pat¬ 
tern.  In  five  of  the  academic  high  schools,  the  truncated  feeder  junior 
high  schools  were  located  outside  the  normal  school  zone  and  the  students 
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travelled  considerable  distances  to  get  to  the  school.  For  two  high  schools, 
the  districts  were  extended  to  include  feeder  schools  in  disadvantaged  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

In  summarizing  the  anecdotal  reactions  of  the  principals,  guidance 
personnel, and  classroom  teachers,  the  investigator  was  compelled  to  be  selec¬ 
tive  and  to  include  those  reactions  which  were  reported  most  commonly  and 
which  appeared  to  be  important  in  appraising  the  broadest  dimensions  of  the 
integration  effort. 


COMPOSITE  PRINCIPALS'  EVALUATION 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  evaluative  judgements  of  seven  aca¬ 
demic  high  school  principals  obtained  by  interview. 

Ethnic  Changes 

In  the  schools  which  were  predominantly  white  before  the  entrance  of 
minority  students,  the  transfers  created  a  school  that  was  ethnically 
divided:  the  lower  grades  being  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican,  and  the  upper  grades 
white.  This  division  tended  to  contribute  to  any  racial  feelings  that  might 
exist  and  also  contradicted  the  purpose  of  the  integration  plan.  Only  in 
one  school,  "L",  was  an  administrative  effort  made  to  separate  the  ethnic 
groups  by  forming  official  classes  consisting  of  ninth  graders  and  eleventh 
graders.  It  was  recognized  that  this  ethnic  cleavage  was  a  temporary  stage 
in  the  process  of  integration  and  that  it  would  disappear  in  time  as  the 
classes  moved  into  the  upper  grades. 

Another  concern  voiced  by  several  principals  was  the  rate  and  extent 
of  the  integration  effort,  "too  much  and  too  fast."  They  supported  the  basic 
plan  of  bringing  disadvantaged  youngsters  into  the  school.  They  felt  however, 
that  if  the  present  rate  were  continued  the  racial  balance  would  be  tipped 
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toward  the  minority  groups.  This  would  accelerate  ’the  flight  of  the  whites" 
from  the  school  community  and  negate  the  integration  plan.  Therefore,  plans 
for  achieving  ethnic  balance  in  the  academic  high  schools  must  be  flexible 
in  the  light  of  the  previous  year's  experience;  "play  it  by  ear  slowly." 

Overcrowding 

The  admission  of  the  ninth  graders  from  decapitated  junior  high  schools 
has  increased  the  size  of  the  high  school  ninth-grade  class  and  added  to  the 
total  school  population.  Every  one  of  the  schools  has  experienced  an  in¬ 
crease  in  total  school  population,  some  to  the  point  of  serious  overcrowding. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  on  school  utilization  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of 
School  Planning  and  Research  supports  the  contention  of  the  principals  on 
overcrowding.  From  1964  to  1965,  utilization  rose  from  108«to  122$  for  the 
seven  academic  high  schools  being  studied.  In  the  case  of  High  School  W, 
the  increase  was  over  30$. 

Class  Size 

Reduction  in  class  size,  as  a  result  of  the  extra  allotment  of  teachers 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  contract  with  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers,  has  also  contributed  to  overcrowding  by  increasing  the  number  of 
classes.  In  addition,  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  small  registers  in 
remed'i  al  classes  in  order  to  provide  more  individual  instruction,  has  also 
added  to  the  lack  of  classrooms  and  space. 

Organizational  Adjustments 

In  order  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  badly  overcrowded  schools,  the 
school  day  was  lengthened  and  the  lower  graders  placed  on  afternoon  session. 
Late  session  limits  extracurricular  participation  of  ninth  graders  and  also 
attendance  at  the  After  School  Tutorial  Center.  For  the  incoming  ninth 
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graders,  many  of  whom  live  outside  the  school  zone,  the  late  session  made 
it  very  difficult  to  join  in  school  activities  and  so  become  a  part  of  the 
school  community. 

The  extra  teachers  allotted  each  school  receiving  disadvantaged  ninth 
graders  were  used  to  increase  educational  guidance  and  administrative 
services.  Ninth-grade  classes  were  substantially  reduced  in  size  and  re¬ 
medial  classes  were  made  even  smaller.  A  full-time  guidance  counselor  was 
added  and  additional  time  for  guidance  became  available  to  deal  with  the 
special  problems  of  these  youngsters.  Also,  teachers  in  charge  of  atten¬ 
dance,  lateness,  cutting  and  deans  of  discipline  were  given  more  needed 
time  to  perform  their  functions  which  had  become  intensified.  The  in¬ 
creased  number  of  free  lunches  and  bussing  details  required  more  time  and 
attention  in  some  schools  than  previously.  In  contrast  to  the  various 
organizational  and  administrative  changes  made  in  these  schools  to  physi¬ 
cally  accommodate  these  disadvantaged  youngsters,  curricular  adaptations 
have  been  less  extensive. 

Curricular  Changes 

The  severe  and  extensive  educational  deficiencies  of  these  youngsters, 
particularly  in  basic  school  skills,  prompted  every  school  to  set  up 
special  remedial  reading  and  English  classes.  In  some  schools,  reading  re¬ 
tardates  were  given  both  English  and  reading  courses,  in  others,  remedial 
English  only.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  organize  the  remedial  reading 
courses  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  retardation:  that  is,  all  students 
h  or  more  years  retarded  were  put  into  one  class,  3  or  more  in  another, 
and  so  forth.  Much  time  and  effort  was  expended  by  the  teachers  assigned 
to  these  remedial  courses  in  finding  appropriate  reading  materials  and 
methods  that  would  motivate  these  students  and  improve  their  educational 


status. 
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Since  these  youngsters  were  unprepared  to  carry  the  traditional  aca¬ 
demic  or  commerical  courses  offered  by  the  school,  the  majority  were  placed 
in  general  courses  or  their  equi valent.  In  some  schools  the  Social  Studies, 
English,  Science  and  Mathematics  courses  were  modified  along  remedial  lines. 
Although  there  was  considerable  variety  among  the  schools  in  the  ninth 
grade  offerings,  there  was  general  agreement  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  curriculum  and  the  pressing  need  to  broaden  the  offerings  and  to 
modify  existing  courses. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  in  several  schools,  the  policy  was  to 
place  the  most  experienced  and  most  competent  teachers  in  the  ninth-grade 
classes.  There  was  resistance  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  to  the  after¬ 
noon  session  and  to  teaching  disadvantaged  students,  which  was  met  by  using 
a  system  of  rotation. 

General  School  Milieu 

Where  there  was  a  sharp  ethnic  change,  alterations  in  general  school 
atmosphere  attributable  to  the  minority  ninth-grade  students  were  mentioned. 
To  some  extent,  the  changes  were  in  anticipation  of  these  students.  Tea¬ 
chers  who  had  had  limited  contact  with  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  students  on 
the  high  school  level  foresaw  a  host  of  problems  and  they  questioned  their 
ability  to  deal  with  a  "blackboard  jungle"  situation.  By  and  large,  these 
fears  proved  to  be  illusory.  They  found  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  disadvantaged  students  were  generally  not  too 
different  from  other  ninth  graders.  However,  in  some  respects,  they  did 
exhibit  behavior  not  characteristically  associated  with  middle  class  white 
high  school  students.  They  tended  to  be  noisier,  more  boisterous,  less 
conforming  and  more  sensitive  to  criticism.  They  tended  more  often  to  wander 
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out  of  class  into  the  hall  and  lavatories,  and  out  of  the  building,  and  to 
disregard  classroom  decorum  and  school  regulations. 

Special  Problems 

They  seemed  to  be  unfamiliar  or  unconcerned  with  high  school  routine 
and  standards  of  behavior.  A  general  tightening  up  of  school  regulations 
became  necessary.  Hall,  lavatory  and  building  patrols  became  more  active. 
The  atmosphere  inside  the  school  was  slightly  more  tense,  as  if  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  "trouble." 

A  new  group  behavioral  pattern  also  emerged,  the  tendency  of  these 
youngsters  to  congregate  around  the  building  before  the  school  session  be¬ 
gins  and  to  loiter  after  the  school  day  was  over.  These  meetings  appear 
to  serve  a  social  function.  It  is  here  that  they  meet  their  friends  and 
socialize.  "Street  meetings"  are  part  of  the  social  pattern  of  the  youth 
in  the  ghetto.  In  no  school,  however,  was  an  attempt  made  to  provide  these 
youngsters  with  some  kind  of  meeting  place  either  in  the  school  building  or 
elsewhere.  This  might  have  eliminated  some  of  the  complaints  lodged  by 
neighborhood  people. 

These  youngsters  bring  with  them  all  of  the  problems  of  poverty.  They 
enter  high  school  with  economic,  social,  cultural  and  educational  defici¬ 
encies  which  places  them  at  a  disadvantaged  level  as  compared  to  their 
middle  class  white  classmates.  Many  come  from  broken  homes  or  foster 
homes.  They  frequently  lack  parental  support  and  guidance.  The  academic 
high  school  is  an  unfamiliar  institution  with  a  network  of  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  they  do  not  under stand  and  follow. 

They  assume  family  responsibilities  at  an  early  age  and  these  have 
precedence  over  school.  For  many  of  them,  school  is  a  haven  from  which  to 
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escape  the  problems  they  face.  Uncertainty  and  insecurity  governs  much  of 
their  behavior  and  reactions.  Investing  time  and  energy  for  future  gains 
is  frequently  foreign  to  their  experiences.  They  live  in  the  present  and 
think  little  about  the  future  which  is  so  uncertain. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  the  schools  must  help  these  stu¬ 
dents  overcome  in  order  to  reach  them. 

Incidents 

There  has  been  a  significant  increase  of  "incidents"  in  and  around 
the  school.  Two  trends  appear  to  be  related  to  the  frequency  and  nature 
of  "incidents."  One  is  the  expressed  attitude  of  the  white  students  and 
their  parents  toward  integration.  In  those  schools  where  there  was  open 
opposition  to  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  students,  clashes  were  more  frequent 
and  more  intense.  Secondly,  as  the  students  and  the  community  became  more 
accepting  of  integration  as  a  reality,  racial  antagonism  tapered  off  to  a 
point  of  mutual  acceptance  and  tolerance.  There  were  more  intraracial 
than  interracial  disturbances  reported. 

Stealing  and  vandalism  inside  the  school,  and  "mugging"  and  "shake 
downs"  outside  the  school  were  more  frequent.  To  minimize  and  control 
"incidents"  inside  the  school  greater  controls  were  instituted  by  having 
a  "tight"  school  and  enforcing  regulations.  There  was  little  the  school 
could  do  about  incidents  outside  the  school  except  cooperate  with  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  Most  of  the  incidents  were  classified  as  minor, 
trivial  and  part  of  learning  to  live  together.  A  few,  but  very  few, 
might  be  regarded  as  serious  with  racial  overtones.  In  no  case  were  there 
more  than  a  handful  of  youngsters  involved. 


Participation  in  School  Life 
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The  minority  youngsters  were  generally  very  shy,  suspicious  and 
guarded  in  their  initial  reactions  to  high  school.  They  "felt  out"  their 
milieu  and  tended  to  follow  a  policy  of  watchful  waiting.  They  did  not 
plunge  into  the  mainstream  of  school  life  and  were  inclined  to  form  ethnic 
cliques.  This  was  observable  in  the  lunchroom,  in  study  hall,  in  health 
education  class  and  in  social  group  activities. 

Their  participation  in  extracurricular  activities  was  limited  to  track 
and  basketball.  Some  of  the  deterents  were  afternoon  session,  travelling 
time,  lack  of  funds  and  self  consciousness. 

After-school  activities  such  as  talent  shows  and  grade  dances  at¬ 
tracted  some  of  them.  Senior  shows,  concerts  and  plays  did  not  have  their 
support.  Very  few  joined  the  Student  Organizations. 

Attitude  of  Staff 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  these  youngsters  enter  the  school  and  become 
accustomed  to  high  school  life,  they  generally  become  more  relaxed,  less 
shy  and  suspicious.  The  teachers  with  little  previous  classroom  experi¬ 
ence  with  large  numbers  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  students,  generally  find 
that  they  are  very  much  like  the  ninth  graders  to  whom  they  are  accustomed. 
They  respond  to  warmth,  kindness  and  sincerity  -  to  the  teacher  who  cares. 

With  few  exceptions,  there  is  a  mutual  adjustment  and  acceptance. 

Attitude  of  Neighbors 

The  neighborhood  residents  and  parents  have  registered  relatively  few 
complaints.  A  storekeeper  in  the  area  of  one  school  complained  about  shop¬ 
lifting  of  food.  Bus  terminals,  places  where  large  groups  of  students  congre¬ 
gate,  have  been  the  scenes  of  horseplay  and  noise,  adolescent  exuberance. 
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In  the  few  cases  of  muggings  for  money  and  clothing,  parents  have  made 
the  school  aware  of  the  incidents. 

Parent  Responses 

A  very  weak  link  in  dealing  with  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  students  is 
lack  of  communication  with  the  parents.  Many  of  them  come  from  fatherless, 
foster,  or  otherwise  broken  homes.  The  parents  do  not  always  understand 
the  function  of  the  school  or  their  responsibility  to  the  school.  They  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  high  school  and  frequently  view  it  with  suspicion  and 
even  hostility. 

Very  few  of  these  parents  join  the  P.T.A.,  or  come  to  school  functions 
designed  for  the  parents.  Many  of  them  do  not  have  telephones  and  it  is 
difficult  to  contact  them.  When  they  are  summoned  to  school,  they  usually 
come,  and  cooperate  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Complaints  about  being 
unable  to  exercise  control  over  their  children  are  sometimes  expressed  and 
the  school  is  asked  to  help  in  this  regard.  In  a  few  cases,  parents  have 
insisted  that  their  children  be  placed  in  an  academic  track  regardless  of  their 
ability  and  background  to  succeed. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  parents  with  whom  the  schools  have  had 
contact  are  interested,  concerned,  and  involved  in  their  children’s  edu¬ 
cation  and  proud  of  the  high  school. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  extra  services  which  were  given  to  the  school  are  in¬ 
adequate  in  meeting  the  social,  emotional  and  educational  needs  of  disad¬ 
vantaged  youngsters  in  an  academic  high  school. 

Because  of  the  many  personal  problems  of  these  youngsters,  the  guid¬ 
ance  services  require  further  expansion.  The  BCG  team  is  needed  on  a  daily 
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basis.  Better  contact  and  relationships  with  social  and  welfare  agencies 
are  indicated. 

Overcrowding  has  made  true  integration  of  these  youngsters  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Also,  the  rate  at  which  integration  takes  place  in  a  school  needed 
more  careful  consideration. 

The  ninth  grade  curriculum  must  be  reevaluated  in  terms  of  its  appro¬ 
priateness  for  disadvantaged  ninth  graders.  The  entire  area  of  remediation 
requires  more  careful  consideration  and  more  direction  and  help  from  the 
Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

COMPOSITE  EVALUATION  BY  GUIDANCE  STAFF 

Reactions  to  the  integration  plans  were  obtained  from  over  30  staff 
members  and  directors  of  guidance,  full-time  counselors,  part-time  coun¬ 
selors,  grade  guides,  deans,  and  teachers  in  charge  of  attendance,  lateness 
and  cutting.  These  were  interviewed  individually  and  in  groups.  The  con¬ 
ferences  focused  on  the  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  and  their  problems. 

Guidance  Services 

Although  there  were  some  differences  in  the  plan  of  organization  of 
the  guidance  departments  in  the  various  schools,  all  had  at  least  one  full¬ 
time  guidance  counselor  and  a  part-time  counselor  assigned  to  the  ninth 
grade.  The  special  teacher  allowance  from  the  Board  of  Education  allowed 
every  school  to  add  at  least  one  additional  full-time  counselor  to  the 
staff  assigned  to  the  ninth-year  class. 

However,  because  of  the  many  special  and  individual  problems  of  these 
youngsters,  more  guidance  services  are  urgently  required.  They  are  required 
to  establish  more  and  better  relationships  with  social  agencies,  mental 
hygiene  centers,  Welfare  department,  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  community, 
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and  the  parents.  A  school  social  worker  was  recommended  as  an  added  member 
of  the  guidance  staff.  Also  recommended  was  a  health  team  consisting  of  a 
physician,  a  dentist  and  a  nurse,  and  liaison  with  hospitals  and  health 
centers.  Many  of  these  youngsters  have  health  problems  so  serious  that  the 
school  should  provide  facilities  for  dealing  with  them. 

Educational- Problems 

The  major  obstacle  to  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged  ninth  graders 
are  their  deficiencies  in  the  basic  school  skills  -  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  Reading  retardation  is  so  severe  and  so  widespread  that  half 
the  students  require  remedial  courses.  In  every  school,  ninth-grade  program¬ 
ming  was  based  on  reading  ability.  Special  remedial  reading  and/or  remedial 
English  courses  were  provided. 

In  general,  there  was  only  moderate  enthusiasm  about  remedial  reading 
courses  and  less  optimism  concerning  their  effectiveness.  Remedial  classes 
were  usually  segregated  and  youngsters  tended  to  resent  and  resist  them  for 
that  reason  among  others.  Also  these  students  have  a  past  history  of  con¬ 
tinuous  educational  failures,  and  by  the  ninth  grade  they  are  defeated, 
frustrated  and  indifferent.  Despite  the  small  class  size  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  attention  they  received,  absenteeism,  cutting,  lateness  and  non-partici¬ 
pation  were  so  rampant  as  to  interfere  with  learning. 

Relatively  few  were  in  class  long  enough  to  profit  by  the  effort  being 
expended.  However,  there  were  some  who  responded  and  who  made  progress. 

Remediation 

A  general  criticism  made  by  these  remedial  teachers  is  that  they  were 
unprepared  to  deal  with  youngsters  retarded  four  and  five  years.  They  felt 
that  at  the  high  school  level,  the  remedial  techniques  and  materials  re- 
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quire  d  are  different  from  those  in  the  lower  grades.  At  adolescence,  func¬ 
tional  illiteracy  is  extremely  complex  and  require  the  skills  of  experts 
trained  in  this  area.  There  was  a  plea  for  developing  appropriate  reading 
materials  and  visual  aids.  The  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  should  assume  the  leadership  in  developing  curricula  for  high  school 
retardates . 

The  After-School  Tutorial  Centers  are  sadly  underutilized  and  of 
limited  value.  Whether  they  are  offered  in  the  morning  to  ninth  graders 
on  afternoon  session,  or  after  school  for  those  on  normal  session,  the  cen¬ 
ters  are  not  patronized. 

They  are  intended  for  youngsters  who  are  not  overly  enthusiastic  about 
school;  asking  them  to  extend  their  school  day  is  not  realistic.  The  ser¬ 
vice  should  be  part  of  the  curriculum,  if  it  is  to  be  used  at  all.  . 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  in  the  academic  high  school  was,  in  the  main,  college 
preparatory.  There  are  some  commercial  courses  for  the  small  number  of 
interested  students  and  general  courses  for  the  still  fewer  of  these  who 
are  non -academic ally  inclined.  The  influx  of  disadvantaged  ninth  graders 
compelled  the  high  schools  to  reexamine  high  school  curricula.  In  some 
schools,  there  were  practically  no  curricular  changes;  students  were  fitted 
into  the  existing  courses.  In  other  schools  a  remedial  track  was  instituted, 
consisting  of  English,  Social  Studies  and  Science.  Algebra  as  a  ninth-year 
mathematics  course  required  basic  arithmetic  skills  not  in  the  educational 
repertoire  of  many  of  these  youngsters.  A  substitute  was  sought  and  one 
school  came  up  with  ADL,  Arithmetic  for  Daily  Living. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  there  should  be  a  more  varied  and  richer 
array  of  ninth-year  courses.  As  group  differences  in  abilities  increase, 
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there  should  be  corresponding  diversity  in  curriculum  offerings.  New 
courses  and  new  approaches  are  demanded  by  a  new  concept  of  the  high  school 
as  a  comprehensive  institution. 

Social  Adjustment 

The  social  adjustment  of  these  youngsters  depended  upon  the  school's 
previous  experience  with  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  students  and  upon  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  majority  group  in  the  school  and  community.  In  some  schools,  the 
entrance  of  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  was  not  a  new  experience  and  they 
did  as  well  as  other  previous  groups  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  students  in 
becoming  part  of  the  school.  Other  schools  tried  to  make  the  transition  as 
smooth  as  possible  by  briefing  the  teachers  and  having  orientation  meetings 
with  the  parents  and  the  incoming  students.  In  most  instances,  the  school 
dealt  with  these  youngsters  no  differently  than  with  other  ninth  graders. 

After  the  first  few  weeks  of  "studying  one  another  and  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted"  there  generally  was  some  interaction  between  the  ethnic  groups  at 
least  within  the  classroom  and  other  school  situations.  However,  ethnic 
cliques  were  the  basic  social  unit  when  free  interaction  existed.  In  no 
school  was  an  overt  effort  made  to  promote  ethnic  interrelationships  and 
social  interaction.  The  unexpressed  attitude  seemed  to  be  that  school  is 
not  the  agency  for  initiating  and  promoting  interracial  relationships. 

This  was  a  personal  matter  and  it  was  left  to  the  individual. 

Emotional  Problems 

There  were  a  significantly  greater  number  and  kinds  of  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  displayed  by  those  youngsters  than  by  ninth  graders  generally.  The 
counselors  felt  that  most  of  the  problems  are  generated  in  the  home  and 
brought  into  school.  These  youngsters  face  responsibility  and  problems  not 
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commonly  shouldered  by  the  other  ninth  graders.  An  opinion  expressed  fre¬ 
quently  was  that  it  is  amazing  that  they  function  in  school  as  well  as  they 
do  considering  their  circumstances. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  "acting  out"  behavior  -  defiance 
of  a  teacher,  use  of  abusive  language,  refusal  to  follow  instructions,  and 
some  physical  assaults.  More  often,  withdrawal  behavior  was  observed  - 
truancy,  cutting,  lateness,  running  away,  and  wandering  around  the  building. 

These  are  the  youngsters  who  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  counselor's 
time.  Many  of  the  troubled  students  turn  to  the  counselor  or,  when  referred 
to  them,  become  dependent  upon  them.  Some  of  them  have  had  previous  experi¬ 
ences  with  social  agencies,  the  welfare  department,  and  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies.  They  have  developed  a  technique  of  trying  to  divest  themselves  of 
problems  by  transferring  them  to  others.  One  recommendation  was  the  greater 
use  of  group  guidance  techniques,  including  small  group  discussion  techniques. 
A  guidance  director  saw  the  need  for  birth  control  information  and  sex  edu¬ 
cation. 

Relatively  few  severely  disturbed  students  were  reported.  However, 
they  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  in  the  high  schools  to  create  a  problem  of 
referrals.  BCG  teams  do  not  give  the  schools  the  services  they  require. 

Most  schools  have  developed  good  relationships  with  one  or  two  hospitals, 
clinics,  or  social  agencies  to  which  they  can  refer  students.  Lack  of  fam¬ 
ily  finances  limits  the  kinds  of  agencies  to  which  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
youngsters  can  be  referred.  More  such  contacts  are  needed.  The  schools 
plead  for  more  careful  and  honest  screening  of  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

They  have  found  almost  every  one  of  these  youngsters  has  a  previous  record 
of  referrals  and  the  high  schools  should  be  properly  informed. 
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De  Facto  Dropouts 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  expansion  of  administrative  devices  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  absence,  lateness,  and  cutting.  The  schools  are  faced  with  the  de  facto 
dropout,  the  student  who  comes  to  school  unfrequent ly  or,  when  he  does  appear, 
either  cuts  classes  or  does  not  participate. 

Truancy 

In  several  schools,  extraordinary  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  atten¬ 
dance  teachers  to  deal  with  the  increase  in  truancy.  Many  of  the  truants  live 
outside  of  the  school  zone  in  another  borough,  and  there  is  limited  contact 
with  the  parents  because  they  work  or  do  not  have  a  telephone.  A  special 
class  of  hard  core  truants  was  set  up  in  one  school  to  give  these  youngsters 
individual  attention  and  to  try  to  break  the  truancy  pattern.  There  was  some 
question  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  effort. 

It  was  also  observed  that  the  administrative  penalty  for  truancy  in  high 
schools  is  academic  failure.  Some  counselors  feel  that  this  philosophy  has 
little  effect  on  the  truant  who  absents  himself  from  school  frequently  be¬ 
cause  he  has  no  interest  in  school  and  school  has  little  to  offer  him.  It 
merely  reinforces  his  antipathy  to  school  and  confirms  him  as  a  de  facto  drop¬ 
out.  A  new  approach  to  truancy  is  suggested.  Penalties  comparable  to  throw¬ 
ing  a  debtor  into  debtor's  prison  and  thus  depriving  him  of  any  opportunity 
to  redeem  himself,  are  not  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

Lateness  and  Cutting 

This  also  holds  for  lateness  and  cutting.  Lateness  is  due  in  part  to 
the  long  distances  many  of  these  youngsters  travel  to  get  to  school,  their 
dependence  on  an  unreliable  transportation  system,  and  in  part  to  their  general 
attitude  toward  school.  Also,  many  of  them  have  yet  to  develop  standards  of 
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behavior  appropriate  to  the  high  standards  in  these  schools.  The  schools  feel 
that  this  is  a  slow  uphill  fight  that  must  be  fought. 

There  is  also  some  doubt  about  the  effectiveness  of  detention  as  a 
punishment  for  lateness.  This  institution  is  still  common  and  is  applied 
as  a  corrective  measure.  About  half  the  delinquents  ignore  detention. 

The  Parents  ' 

Contact  with  parents  of  disadvantaged  youngsters  is  limited  to  Open 
School  Week  and  summons  to  school.  When  parents  are  asked  to  appear,  they 
usually  do  so  and  are  most  cooperative.  Very  few  seek  out  the  gui dance  coun¬ 
selors.  A  few  parents  have  insisted  that  their  children  be  given  an  academic 
program  contrary  to  the  student's  ability  to  carry  such  a  program  and  against 
the  advice  of  the  counselor.  Many  of  these  parents  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
school  and  its  function,  they  are  therefore  both  fearful  and  shy  in  their  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  school.  Greater  effort  to  establish  liaison  with  the  parents 
through  Human  Relations  Personnel  is  recommended.  Also,  more  use  should  be 
made  of  community  resources  in  establishing  better  parent  -  school  relation¬ 
ships. 

Special  Needs 

An  area  which  is  frequently  overlooked  is  the  financial  need  of  these 
students  and  the  need  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money.  Since 
they  are  ninth  graders  and  in  an  academic  high  school,  they  are  too  young 
and  do  not  have  the  course  requirements  to  qualify  them  for  the  various  work 
programs  in  the  schools  and  neighborhood.  Nevertheless,  many  of  them  do  not 
have  funds  to  buy  school  materials,  which  is  taken  for  granted  with  the  other 
students.  Either  a  stipend  or  some  kind  of  work  opportunity  should  be  made 


available . 
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Based  on  the  reactions  of  students  -who  transfer  to  vocational  and  trade 
schools,  it  is  thought  that  considerably  more  attention  should  be  given  by 
the  lower  schools  in  informing  these  youngsters  about  the  academic  high 
schools.  Better  liaison  between  the  high  school  and  feeder  junior  high 
school  should  be  further  developed. 

COMPOSITE  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS '  EVALUATION 

The  following  summarizes  the  questionnaire  responses  of  more  than  fifty 
ninth-grade  classroom  teachers,  half  of  whom  also  had  out-of -classroom  con¬ 
tact  with  these  students.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  were  experienced, 
with  at  least  4  years  of  teaching.  All  subject  areas  were  represented. 

The  reactions  of  these  respondents  vary  considerably,  ranging  from  those 
who  find  the  disadvantaged  youngster  generally  no  different  from  the  other 
ninth  graders  to  teachers  who  describe  him  in  very  negative  terms.  The 
spectrum  of  teacher  opinion  concerning  the  integration  plan  is  also  very 
wide,  ranging  from  very  positive  and  enthusiastic  reaction  to  very  negative 
and  pessimistic  predictions.  Again  only  general  trends  and  significant 
impressions  are  included  in  this  summary. 

Classroom  Activities 

With  respect  to  the  various  classroom  activities,  a  goodly  number  of 
teachers  described  these  youngsters  as  average  ninth  graders,  but  a  signi¬ 
ficant  proportion  of  the  teachers  found  them  lacking  in  those  characteris¬ 
tics  which  are  important  in  academic  achievement.  They  were  characterized 
by  such  phrases  as: 

"Lack  overt  respect  and  were  more  outspoken." 

"Were  indifferent  to  others  in  the  class." 

"Their  work  was  much  poorer  and  they  were  less  serious." 

"Limited  participation  in  class.” 
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"Homework  either  disregarded,  incomplete,  or  poorly  done." 

"Test  results  poor." 

"They  tended  to  be  either  quiet  and  withdrawn  or  noisy  and  disruptive." 

"Their  attendance  is  irregular  and  a  few  are  chronic  cutters." 

Compared  to  other  ninth  graders,  they  were  described  as  having  a  poorer 
academic  background,  and  lacking  the  basic  school  skills.  Some  were  failures 
from  the  very  beginning;  others  showed  steady  improvement,  still  others  tried 
but  failed,  and  there  were  those  who  did  well  throughout. 

Special  Problems 

Some  of  the  special  classroom  problems  created  by  these  youngsters  were 
due  to  excessive  absence,  cutting  and  indifference;  and  to  a  short  attention  span, 
with  resultant  restlessness  and  inattention.  There  was  some  classroom 
interaction  between  these  students  and  their  peers,  but  it  was  generally 
limited.  Most  teachers  found  some  students  with  intellectual  promise.  Most 
of  these  students  had  a  poor  self  image.  Their  reactions  to  the  classroom 
varied;  some  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  others  were  indifferent,  still  others  hostile. 
This  seemed  to  be  related  to  the  subject  and  to  the  teacher.  Few  sought  out 
the  teacher  for  help,  and  contact  with  the  parents  was  limited  to  Open  School 
Week. 

Urgent  Needs 

The  urgent  needs  of  these  students  most  commonly  mentioned  are:  compe¬ 
tence  in  basic  skills,  smaller  classes  with  individualized  instruction, 
greater  familiarity  with  school  regulations  and  standards  of  behavior, 
greater  parental  control  and  self  discipline,  and  sympathetic  and  understand¬ 
ing  teachers. 


Evaluation  of  Program 
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Although  most  teachers  were  favorably  disposed  toward  the  philosophy 
of  the  program  and  its  efforts  to  achieve  quality  integrated  education,  many 
reserved  judgments  on  its  outcomes.  Some  felt  the  schools  were  unprepared, 
lacked  proper  curricula,  appropriate  teaching  materials  and  visual  aids,  and 
specialists  in  remediation  at  the  high  school  level. 

Others  complained  that  the  plan  was  being  executed  too  quickly  and  too 
late.  They  felt  that  many  of  these  students  were  "too  fargone"  and  "beyond 
educational  redemption." 

On  the  positive  side,  several  teachers  found  the  program  stimulating 
and  motivating,  and  worthwhile  as  far  as  student  progress  was  concerned. 

Some  general  complaints  were  aimed  against  overcrowding,  the  afternoon 
session,  the  discrepancy  between  the  level  of  student  ability  and  course  con¬ 
tent,  and  the  lack  of  parent  control  over  these  youngsters. 

COMPOSITE  STUDENT  PERFORMANCE 

The  data  describing  the  performance  of  over  one  thousand  disadvantaged 
ninth  graders  in  seven  academic  high  schools  during  the  school  year  ending 
June  1966  have  been  summarized  and  are  presented  as  a  composite  picture. 

These  data,  which  were  obtained  from  student  records  in  the  schools,  include 
ethnic  designation,  reading  achievement  scores,  attendance,  and  final  grades 
in  major  subjects. 

The  reading  achievement  of  these  students  was  also  compared  with  that  of 
ninth  graders  in  six  ethnically  matched  junior  high  schools. 

Data  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Education  provided  the  basis  for  describ¬ 
ing  and  comparing  other  dimensions  of  student  performance  on  a  citywide  and 
schoolwide  basis,  such  as  ethnic  trends,  reading  achievement,  attendance  rates, 
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transiency,  truancy,  and  also  the  ratio  of  regular  to  substitute  teachers  on 
school  faculties,  as  well  as  their  teaching  experience. 

Ethnic  Portrait 

One  stated  objective  of  the  integration  plan  was  to  achieve  better  eth¬ 
nic  balance  in  the  academic  high  schools.  The  extent  to  which  the  transfer 
plan  has  promoted  integration,  may  be  deduced  from  the  discussion  and  data 
which  follow.  Recall  that  in  September  1965 ,  over  4000  ninth-grade  students 
from  truncated  junior  high  schools  entered  the  seven  academic  high  schools 
being  studied.  Ethnically,  these  ninth  graders  were  12%  Puerto  Rican,  4l% 
Negro  and  47%  "Others";  thus,  approximately  half  Negro-Puerto  Rican  and  half 
White.  The  4000  ninth  graders  altered  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  high  schools  so  that  their  total  student  population  was  6%  Puerto  Rican, 
22%  Negro  and  72%  "Others".  These  percentages  were  close  to  the  citywide 
ethnic  census  of  all  academic  high  schools  for  1965?  which  showed  11%  Puerto 
Rican,  21%  Negro  and  67%  "Others". 

A  more  complete  picture  of  the  integration  pattern  was  obtained  by  de¬ 
termining  the  degree  to  which  the  ethnic  balance  in  each  of  the  seven  aca¬ 
demic  high  schools  was  changed  by  the  entrance  of  the  4000  ninth  graders. 

By  comparing  the  percentages  of  "Others"  or  "white  students"  in  each  school 
before  and  after  the  admission  of  groups  of  disadvantaged  students,  the 
amount  of  ethnic  change  could  be  determined.  These  comparisons  are  made  in 
Table  4. 

Four  of  the  schools  participated  in  the  integration  plan  for  two  years, 
1964-1965,  and  the  other  three  for  one  year,  1965. 


TABLE  4 
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Changes  in  Percentages  of  White  Students  in 
Academic  High  Schools  Participating  in  the 
Integration  Plan 


High 

School 

Years  in 

Plan 

Percentages  of  "White"  Pupils 

Before 

After 

Difference 

E 

1964,  1965 

71.5 

54.0 

-17.5 

W 

1964,  1965 

84.7 

57.7 

-27.0 

M  ' 

1964,  1965 

98.1 

84.2 

-13.9 

T 

1965 

95.8 

80.6 

-15.2 

C 

1965 

96.3 

82.0 

-14.3 

L 

1965 

96.4 

85.1 

-11.3 

J 

1964,  1965 

83.O 

74.2 

-  8.8 

Av. 

89.4 

74.0 

15.4 

From  Table  4  it  can  be  seen  that  before  the  plan  was  introduced  into  these 
academic  high  schools,  the  "white"  population  averaged  89.4 $  with  a  range  of 
98.1%  in  school  M  to  71. 5$  in  school  E.  After  the  adoption  of  the  integration 
plan,  the  average  percentage  of  "white"  students  decreased  by  15.4$  to  74.0$, 
with  a  range  of  85. 1 $  in  school  L  and  54.0$  in  school  E.  No  school  had  less 
15$  nor  more  than  50$  minority  students. 

In  assessing  the  extent  of  ethnic  changes  in  a  particular  school,  factors 
other  than  the  transfer  policy  must  be  considered.  These  are  the  ethnic 
changes  in  the  school  zone,  extending  the  school  zone  to  include  truncated 
schools  in  disadvantaged  neighborhoods,  and  the  number  of  free  choice  students 
admitted  to  the  school.  For  example,  the  27$  loss  in  the  "white"  student  popu¬ 
lation  in  High  School  W  is  due  in  part  to  the  ethnic  changes  within  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  normal  school  zone--an  area  rapidly  changing  from  a  Jewish  White 
to  a  Negro-Puerto  Rican  community. 


Reading  Achievement 
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The  results  of  the  citywide  Metropolitan  Reading  Achievement  Test  in 
October  1965  and  again  in  May  1966  provided  the  data  for  comparing  the  read¬ 
ing  achievement  of  the  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  in  the  academic  high 
schools  with  that  of  their  ethnic  counterparts  in  the  junior  high  schools. 

The  October  reading  results  are  based  on  scores  for  83.3  per  cent  of 
the  high  school  sample  and  90*1  percent  of  the  junior  high  school  group; 
the  May  scores  represented  76.7  percent  of  the  high  school  and  87.5  per  cent 
of  the  junior  high  school  students. 

The  median  grade  equivalents  of  the  two  groups  for  the  October  and  the 
May  tests  are  compared  against  one  another  by  individual  schools  and  by 
totals.  The  medians  are  also  compared  with  the  norms  at  each  testing.  The 
October  norm  for  ninth-grade  groups  is  9-2,  since  the  test  was  administered 
in  the  second  month  of  the  school  year;  the  May  norm  is  9*9}  May  being  the 
ninth  month  of  the  school  year.  These  comparisons  are  presented  in  Table  5. 

Further  statistical  analyses  of  reading  scores  have  been  done:  frequency 
distribution,  means,  standard  deviations  and  "t"  tests  of  the  reading  differ¬ 
ences  for  the  participating  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools.  These  may 
be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

As  shown  in  Table  5»  the  average  high  school  median  reading  score  in 
October  was  7*9  and  in  May  8.8,  a  difference  of  0.9*  At  both  testings,  the 
high  school  medians  were  more  than  a  year  below  the  norms,  1.3  below  the 
October  norm  of  9*2  and  1.1  below  the  May  norm  of  9.9.  The  October  medians 
ranged  from  6.0  in  High  School  C  to  9*^  in  L,  the  latter  being  the  only 
school  whose  sample  reached  or  exceeded  the  norm.  The  May  medians  for  the 
high  schools  ranged  from  6.8  in  C  to  10.1  in  L.  High  School  W  fell  just 
short  of  the  May  norm  with  a  median  score  of  9*8*  The  gains  in  all  but  one 
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school  were  equal  to  or  exceeded  0.7,  which  is  the  expected  increment  between 
the  two  testings;  the  increments  ranged  from  0.6  to  1.3. 


TABLE  5 

Median  Reading  Scores  for  Ninth  Graders  in  Academic  High 
Schools  and  Comparison  Junior  High  Schools 


Academic  High  Schools 

Junior  High  Schools 

October 

May 

Diff . 

October 

May 

Diff. 

No. 

Md, 

No. 

Md. 

May- 
Oct . 

No. 

Md. 

No. 

Md. 

May- 
Oct . 

E 

122 

7.7 

117 

8.3 

+0.7 

EM 

454 

6.3 

376 

7.7 

+1.4 

M 

125 

7.7 

125 

8.4 

+0 . 6 

MK 

495 

6 . 1 

46l 

7.1 

+1.0 

W 

229 

8.5 

183 

9.8 

+1.3 

WX 

585 

9.0 

598 

9-5 

+0.5 

T 

95 

7.1 

104 

8.0 

+0.9 

TK 

419 

6.2 

380 

6.3 

+0.1 

C 

91 

6.0 

73 

6.8 

+0.8 

CK 

369 

6.3 

350 

6.9 

+0.6 

L 

165 

9.4 

150 

10.1 

+0.7 

*LQ 

156 

8.2 

156 

9.1 

+0.9 

J 

56 

7.6 

56 

8.4 

+0.8 

*  JQ, 

156 

8.2 

156 

9.1 

+0.9 

Total 

883 

7.9 

808 

8.8 

+0.9 

Total 

2478 

6.9 

2321 

8.0 

+1.1 

Norms 

9.2 

9.9 

+0.7 

9.2 

9.9 

+0.7 

*LQ  and  JQ  are  the  same  school. 

In  the  comparison  junior  high  schools,  the  October  median  reading  score 
was  6.9,  1.0  years  below  that  of  the  high  school  group  and  2.3  years  below  the 
norm.  The  May  median  was  8.0,  0.8  below  the  corresponding  high  school  mean 
and  1.9  years  below  the  norm.  The  gain  was  1.1  which  is  slightly  greater  than 
that  of  the  high  school  sample.  No  junior  high  school  group  reached  either 
the  October  or  May  norm. 

Reading  Norms 


The  percentages  of  high  school  and  junior  high  school  students  achieving 
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reading  scores  at  or  above  the  norms  were  also  compared.  These  data  are  given 
in  Table  6. 


TABLE  6 


Percentages  of  Ninth  Graders  in  Academic  High  Schools 
and  Comparison  Junior  High  Schools  At  or  Above 
Reading  Norms 


Test 

Norms 

%  At 

H.S. 

or  Above  Norms 

J.H.S . 

Diff . 

Between 
H.S.  & 

Jr.  H.S. 

"t" 

Oct. 

-  9.2 

36.6 

25.3 

11.3 

6.49* 

May 

-  9.9 

35.9 

22.1 

13.8 

7.89* 

*Significant  beyond  0.1  level. 

Table  6  shows  that  3 6.6%  of  the  high  school  students  scored  at  or  above 
the  October  norm  of  9*2,  compared  to  25.3%  of  the  junior  high  school  students. 
In  May  these  percentages  were  35*9%  and  22.1%  respectively.  These  differences 
were  statistically  very  significant  for  both  test  norms  as  seen  by  the  "t"  test 
results.  For  the  high  school  groups,  there  was  very  little  difference  in  the 
percentages  at  or  above  each  of  the  norms  from  October  to  May.  The  junior 
high  school  group  had  3*2%  fewer  at  the  May  test  than  at  the  October  test. 
Another  way  to  analyze  these  data  is  to  compare  the  percentages  of  students 
that  are  expected  to  be  at  and  above  the  norm.  Norms  are  medians,  mid¬ 
points  in  a  distribution.  Therefore  50%  of  the  distribution  is  above  and 
50%  below  that  point.  For  the  high  school  group,  36.6%  were  at  and  above 
the  October  norm  where  50%  was  to  be  expected;  therefore  13.4%  did  not  reach 
the  norm.  Similarly  in  the  junior  high  school  group,  24.7%  did  not  score  as 
high  as  expected.  Note  that  there  are  proportionally  about  twice  as  many 
junior  high  school  as  high  school  students  who  fell  short  of  the  expected 
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mark.  This  also  was  true  for  the  May  norms.  Stated  positively,  there  were 
proportionally  twice  as  many  high  school  as  junior  high  school  students  at 
or  above  the  reading  norms  at  each  testing. 

Reading  Levels 

The  high  school  and  junior  high  school  reading  results  were  also  com¬ 
pared  by  levels  to  discover  what  changes  took  place  within  and  between  these 
two  groups  from  one  testing  to  the  next.  Reaching  levels  were  defined  by 
range  of  grade  equivalents:  "superior"  11.0  -  12.6,  "average"  8.0  -  10.9, 
"below  average"  6.0  -  7-9,  and  "poor"  5*9  or  less.  This  comparison  is  made 
in  Table  7. 


TABLE  7 

Reading  Achievements  by  Levels  of  Ninth  Graders 
in  High  Schools  and  Comparison  Junior 
High  Schools 


Levels 

OCTOBER 

MAY 

G.  E. 

Range . 

HS 

1o 

JHS 

1o  .  . 

HS-JHS 
Dif.  i 

HS 

% 

JHS 

i 

HS-JHS 
Dif.  i 

Superior 

11.0-12.6 

16.19 

9.24 

+  6.95 

19.43 

10.34 

+9.09 

Average 

8.0-10.9 

32.39 

28.57 

+  3.82 

39.97 

35.50 

+4.47 

Below 

Average 

6.0-  7.9 

21.86 

22.56 

-  0.70 

16.34 

23.57 

+7.23 

Poor 

5.9-less 

29.56 

39.63 

-10.07 

24.26 

30.59 

-6.33 

Chi  Square 

49 .  o4* 

64 . 08* 

*Significant  beyond  the  .01  level. 

Table  7  indicates  that  the  reading  achievement  by  level  was  significantly 
higher  in  the  high  school  than  the  junior  high  school  in  both  October  and  May. 
There  were  about  10$  more  high  school  than  junior  high  school  students  in  the 
top  two  reading  levels  in  October  and  l4$  more  in  May. 


Composite  Picture  of  Attendance 
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The  attendance  pattern  of  the  disadvantaged  students  was  also  investi¬ 
gated  since  attendance  is  generally  regarded  as  an  indication  of  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  school.  It  is  also  assumed  that  a  change  in  the  attendance 
pattern  might  he  due  to  the  effect  of  the  integration  program. 

Absence: 

The  absence  records  of  the  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  high  schools  were  compared  for  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  school 
year,  to  discover  a  possible  trend  in  attendance.  The  numbers  and  corres¬ 
ponding  percentages  of  ninth  graders  absent  0-4  days,  5  -  9>  1°  -  19?  and 
20  or  more  days  for  the  first  and  second  terms  are  compared  in  Table  8. 

Also,  absences  during  the  full  school  year  for  0-9  days,  10  -  19,  20  -  39 
and  40  days  or  more  for  the  full  school  year  are  presented  in  Table  8. 

TABLE  8 

Number  of  Days  Absence  of  Ninth  Graders  in 
Academic  High  Schools 


No.  of  Abs. 

Students 

First  Term 

Students 
Second  Term 

Full  Year 

Range 

No. 

.  1° 

No. 

lo . 

Range 

No. 

lo 

0-4 

230 

21.82 

300 

28.52 

0-9 

224 

21.29 

5-9 

280 

26.57 

266 

25.29 

10-19 

330 

31.37 

10-19 

357 

33.87 

241 

22.91 

20-39 

276 

26.24 

20+ 

187 

17.74 

245 

23.29 

4o+ 

222 

21.10 

105E 

100. 

1052 

100. 

1052 

100. 

Chi  Square 

4o.4i* 

*Significant  beyond  the  .01  level. 
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Absence  from  school  was  significantly  greater  in  the  second  than  in  the 
first  term  and  the  table  also  indicates  that  serious  absenteeism  was  greater 
in  the  second  than  in  the  first  term.  It  was  found  that  there  were  68 
"chronic  absentees"  in  the  first  term  and  98  in  the  second.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  study,  a  "chronic  absentee"  was  defined  as  a  student  absent 
from  school  at  least  20  days  in  a  term  and  who  failed  all  major  subjects. 
This  is  regarded  as  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  chronic 
absentees  among  these  students;  the  table  shows  that  17.74$  in  the  first 
term  and  23.29$  in  the  second  were  absent  20  days  or  more,  and  that  for  the 
school  year  21$  were  absent  40  days  or  more. 

This  data  does  not  make  it  possible  to  explain  the  increase  in  absence 
from  the  first  to  the  second  term  of  the  school  year. 

Composite  Lateness: 

The  lateness  records  of  the  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  in  the 
seven  academic  high  schools  were  also  studied.  The  number  and  correspond¬ 
ing  percentages  of  students  late  0-4  times,  5-9?  10-19?  and  20  times  or  more 
during  the  first  and  the  second  term  were  compared  in  Table  9*  in  addition, 
the  cumulative  lateness  records  for  the  full  school  year  are  also  given  in 
Table  9  in  four  ranges  similar  to  those  used  in  the  study  of  absence. 


TABLE  9 
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Lateness  Record  of  Disadvantaged  Ninth  Graders  in 
Selected  Academic  High  Schools 


No.  of  Late. 

Students 

First  Term 

Students 

Second  Term 

Full  Year 

Range 

No. 

1° 

No. 

1o 

Range 

No. 

1o 

0-4 

670 

74.78 

562 

62.72 

0-9 

634 

70.82 

5-9 

163 

18.19 

186 

20.76 

10-19 

183 

20.38 

10-19 

49 

5.47 

125 

13.95 

20-39 

70 

7.80 

20+ 

l4 

1.56 

23 

2.57 

4o+ 

9 

1.00 

896 

100. 

896 

100. 

896 

100. 

Chi  Square 

31.32* 

*3ignificant  beyond  the  .01  level. 

Table  10  indicates  that  serious  lateness  was  significantly  more  common  in 
the  second  term  than  in  the  first  term  of  the  school  year.  For  example,  there 
were  twice  as  many  students  late  10  to  19  times  in  the  second  as  compared  with 
the  first  term.  Over  the  school  year  30 °jo  were  late  at  least  10  times. 

Attendance  Rates 

In  addition  to  studying  attendance  patterns  from  the  records  of  individual 
pupils,  the  period  attendance  reports  submitted  by  each  school  to  the  Board  of 
Education  were  also  analyzed.  The  purpose  here  was  to  study  the  attendance  pat¬ 
tern  of  ninth  graders  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  program  in  each 
school.  The  attendance  rates  for  1962  to  1965  were  calculated  by  obtaining  the 
ratio  between  average  aggregate  attendance  and  aggregate  registers  for  the 
eight  reporting  periods  in  each  school  year. 

The  assumption  made  in  this  analysis  was  that  although  the  ninth-grade  did 
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not  consist  exclusively  of  disadvantaged  students,  enough  were  present  to 
influence  attendance  rates  significantly.  Therefore,  differences  in  atten¬ 
dance  rates  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  program  should  be  ob¬ 
servable.  Table  10  shows  the  attendance  rates  for  the  ninth-grade  groups 
citywide  and  in  the  seven  academic  high  schools. 

Average  differences  for  schools  entering  the  plan  in  1965 ,  was  the 
difference  between  the  attendance  rates  for  1964  and  1965.  For  schools  in 
the  plan  since  1964,  the  average  rates  for  1964  and  1965  were  subtracted 
from  the  average  rate  for  1962  and  1963. 


TABLE  10 

Ninth  Grade  High  School  Attendance  Rates  Citywide 
and  in  Selected  Academic  High  Schools 


ATTENDANCE 

:  1° 

High 

School 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Av. 

Dif. 

E 

77.96 

76.34 

71.45* 

73.44 

-4.70 

M 

90.19 

88.28 

37.33* 

85.23 

2.95 

W 

88.58 

84.11 

82.73* 

79.06 

5.45 

T 

87.32 

85.15 

86.59 

75.87* 

10.72 

C 

86.62 

86.92 

88.02 

74.24* 

13.78 

L 

85.13 

85.51 

85.41 

81.43* 

3.98 

J 

85.96 

88.86 

83.81* 

80.12 

3.69 

H.S . 

Average 

86.41 

85.35 

82.98 

78.49 

6.47 

Citywide 

Average 

86.07 

85.06 

83.57 

a 

Dif . 

+  0.34 

+  .29 

-  0.59 

*Year  integration  plan  was  introduced  in  the  school. 
aNot  available  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
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From  Table  10,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  attendance  rates  in  the  selected 
high  schools  declined  at  an  accelerated  pace  over  the  four-year  period  con¬ 
sidered;  it  fell  from  86. 4l $  in  1962  to  78.49 $  in  1965.  The  citywide  rates 
also  showed  a  drop  from  86.07 $  in  1962  to  83.57  in  1964;  but  the  citywide 
decline  was  not  as  sharp. 

In  the  individual  schools,  the  greatest  drop  in  attendance  occurred  the 
year  the  integration  plan  was  introduced  in  the  school.  The  difference  in 
attendance  rates  before  and  after  the  plan  was  adopted  by  the  schools  was 
greatest  in  School  C,  13.78$,  and  least  in  School  M,  2.95$;  the  average  for 
all  seven  schools  was  6.47  $. 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  ninth-grade  attendance  was  influenced 
by  disadvantaged  students.  Attendance  rates  were  lower  after  they  entered 
the  ninth  grade  groups  than  before. 

Truancy  Referrals 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  attendance  pattern 
of  disadvantaged  ninth  graders,  truancy  referral  records  were  also  studied. 
These  were  from  the  Bureau  of  Attendance. 

Truancy  was  defined  operationally  in  accordance  with  the  following 
regulation  which  appears  on  page  34  of  the  "Manual  of  Attendance  Procedures 
for  Principals"  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  in  1957.  "On  the  fifth 
day  of  absence,  if  a  satisfactory  explanation  has  not  been  made,  the  ab¬ 
sence  should  be  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Attendance." 

The  data  is  expressed  in  percentage  of  referrals  for  the  total  school 
population.  Records  for  ninth  graders  alone  are  not  kept  nor  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  made  between  single  referrals  and  multiple  referrals  for  the  same  pupil. 
Furthermore,  in  September  1964,  a  new  policy  of  handling  truancy  was  institu¬ 
ted  in  certain  school  districts.  This  changed  the  number  of  recorded  truancy 


referrals. 
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Table  11  summarizes  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  data  of  the  percentages 
of  truancy  referrals  for  the  high  schools  over  the  five-year  period  from 
1961  to  1965. 


TABLE  11 

Percentage  of  Truancy  Referrals  in  Selected  Academic 

High  Schools 


Schools 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

E 

22.2 

23.7 

29.3 

22.3 

13.8 

M 

34.3 

31.1 

34.7 

18.4 

16.2 

W 

12.3 

14.7 

l4.4 

16.0 

15.7 

T 

18.7 

19.4 

17.4 

18.1 

17.2 

C 

44.1 

43.7 

41.9 

38.1 

23.0 

L 

36.3 

25.2 

26.3 

23.6 

26.0 

J 

23.1 

21.4 

19.6 

11.2 

13.3 

Average 

27.3 

25.6 

26.2 

21.1 

17.9 

Table  11  shows  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  truancy  referrals  made  to 
the  Bureau  of  Attendance.  This  contradicts  the  general  impression  presented 
by  school  personnel,  who  claim  an  increase  in  truancy  in  the  school  with 
the  advent  of  disadvantaged  ninth  graders. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  decreased  number  of  truancy  referrals  to  the 
Bureau  of  Attendance  and  the  increased  incidence  of  truancy  in  the  schools 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  new  approach  of  handling  and  reporting  truancy  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  in  1964.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  number  of  truancy  referrals  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  and  tru¬ 
ancy  rates  in  the  schools.  Unfortunately,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  data  concerning  truancy  referral  rates. 


Student  Transiency 
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In  order  to  obtain  some  measure  of  the  "holding  power"  of  the  academic 
high  schools,  transiency  studies  were  undertaken.  Transiency  is  a  measure 
of  pupil  turnover,  that  is,  the  percentage  that  enter  and  leave  the  school 
during  the  year.  These  data  were  obtained  from  the  period  attendance  re¬ 
ports.  Using  the  transiency  formula  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  and  Statistics,  rates  for  ninth-grade  turnover  were  calculated  for 
each  year  from  1962  to  1965 .  These  results  are  summarized  in  Table  12. 


TABLE  12 

Transiency  Rates  of  Ninth  Graders  in  Selected  Academic 

High  Schools 


Schools 

TRANSIENCY 

PERCENTAGES 

1962-63 

"1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

E 

27.76 

30.69 

15.83* 

36.22 

M 

11.94 

11.11 

13.54* 

8.27 

W 

14.52 

19.79 

10.64* 

10.51 

T 

7.92 

8.33 

6.71 

ll. 9P* 

C 

17.45 

14.51 

6.01 

20.16* 

L 

28.88 

23.15 

27.67 

33.10* 

J 

35.60 

14.78 

33.71* 

22.22 

Average 

20.58 

14.65 

16.30 

20.34 

■^Introduction  of  integration  plan. 


From  Table  11  it  is  clear  that  between  1963  and  1965  the  average  tran¬ 
siency  rate  increased  from  14.65$  to  20.34$.  In  1962,  however,  the  average 
was  higher  than  in  1965 •  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  very  high  rate  in  School 
J,  35.60$.  The  reason  for  this  inflated  figure  is  unknown.  The  transiency 
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rates  were  at  their  highest  level  in  1965  in  three  schools  T,  C,  and  L. 

This  corresponds  to  the  year  the  program  was  instituted  in  these  schools. 

In  the  other  four  schools  the  trend  is  less  discernible.  In  interpreting 
these  data,  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  ninth  grades  are  more  transient 
than  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  also  that  this  transiency  is  related  to 
their  disadvantaged  position.  To  some  extent,  interview  data  generally 
supports  the  hypotheses  that  disadvantaged  youngsters  are  more  mobile 
than  their  socioeconomically  more  fortunate  peers.  They  tend  to  enter 
and  leave  the  school  more  often.  These  data  merely  suggest  support  for 
this  thesis.  Too  many  other  variables  can  account  for  the  movement  of  ninth 
graders  in  and  out  of  a  school. 

A  rough  estimate  of  transiency  was  also  obtained  by  comparing  ninth- 
grade  September  1965  registers  with  those  on  June  23,  1966.  In  September 
the  total  ninth-grade  register  in  the  seven  academic  schools  was  4112,  in 
June  it  was  3775>  337  students  less.  This  does  not  reveal  turnover,  but 
merely  changes  in  total  register.  The  greatest  losses  were  in  High  School 
T,  17 1o,  and  E,  13$. 

Composite  Number  of  Major  Subjects  Passed 

Table  13  summarizes  the  number  of  subjects  passed  by  the  ninth-grade 
students  in  the  seven  academic  high  schools.  No  distinction  was  made  a- 
mong  academic,  general  or  remedial  courses.  Chronic  absentees  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  analyses.  Table  13  shows  no  significant  differences  in  the 
number  of  major  subjects  passed  in  the  first  as  compared  to  the  second  term. 
Two-thirds  of  the  students  passed  either  four  and  five  majors  and  9$  failed 
all  or  all  but  one  major. 
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TABLE  13 

Number  of  Major  Subjects  Passed  by  Disadvantaged 
Ninth  Graders  in  Academic 
High  Schools 


No.  of 
Majors 

First 

Term 

Second 

Term 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

5 

390 

39.47 

378 

39.46 

4 

262 

26.52 

261 

27.24 

3 

155 

15.69 

161 

16.81 

2 

94 

9.51 

75 

8.04 

1 

63 

6.38 

63 

6.58 

0 

24 

2.43 

20 

2.07 

988 

100. 

958 

100. 

Chi 

Square 

8.13 

* 

*  Not  significant 

Composite  Percentages  Passing  Each  Major  Subject 

The  percentages  of  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  in  the  academic  high  schools 
passing  each  major  subject  are  given  in  Table  l4.  Again,  no  distinction  was  made 
among  academic,  commercial,  general,  and  remedial  subjects.  Chronic  absentees 
were  excluded.  Furthermore,  in  some  schools,  subjects  carried  a  double  English 
period  and  received  separate  grades  for  each.  In  others,  there  was  only  one 
grade  for  the  double  English  period.  Table  l4  indicates  that  there  was  no 
significant  difference  in  the  percentages  passing  each  subject  the  first  and 
second  time.  The  ninth  graders  were  most  successful  in  English.  In  view  of 
their  reading  disabilities,  one  might  expect  a  larger  percentage  of  failures. 
However,  since  all  the  English  courses,  including  remedial  reading,  were  com- 
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TABLE  Ill- 

Percentages  of  Ninth  Graders  Passing 
Major  Subjects 


MAJOR 

SUBJECT 

FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Number 

Percent 

Passing 

Number 

Percent 

Passing 

Fail 

Pass 

Fail 

Pass 

English 

165 

977 

85.56 

160 

990 

86.09 

Social  Studies 

184 

802 

81.34 

198 

759 

79.31 

Mathematics 

324 

675 

67.57 

283 

649 

69.64 

General  Science 

189 

794 

81.77 

184 

763 

80.57 

Foreign  Lang. 

155 

351 

69.94 

153 

332 

68.45 

Totals 

1017 

3599 

77.97 

978 

3493 

78.13 

CHI  SQUARE 

2 

***Not  significant. 


bined  into  a  single  category  for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  percentages 
passing  English  are  probably  inflated  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  a  completely 
realistic  picture.  Mathematics  proved  to  be  the  most  difficult  subject.  Where  a 
distinction  was  made  between  Algebra  and  other  types  of  ninth-grade  mathematics-- 
such  as  Business  Arithmetic,  General  Math  or  Arithmetic  for  Daily  Living  (ADL)-- 
it  was  found  that  about  half  managed  to  pass  Algebra  and  about  75$  the  other 
types  of  math.  The  problem  in  analyzed  foreign  languages  is  that  only  half  the 
ninth  graders  are  programmed  for  it,  usually  those  in  the  academic  track.  Among 
these,  two  out  of  three  pass. 

SCHOOL  STAFF 

Ratio  of  Regular  to  Substitute  Teachers 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  participating  academic  high  schools  and  junior 
high  schools  we re  compared  for  differences  in  the  ratio  of  regular  to  substitute 
teachers.  Table  15  summarizes  these  data. 


TABLE  15 
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Percentages  of  Regular  Teachers  in  Selected 
Academic  High  Schools  and  Comparison 
Junior  High  Schools  for  1965 


Academic  High 

Schools 

Comparison  Junior 

High  Schools 

H.S 

.  Regulars 

Subs 

$  Reg. 

J.H.S . 

Regulars 

Subs 

$  Reg. 

E 

151 

43 

77.8 

EM 

67 

4o 

62.6 

M 

142 

46 

75-5 

MK 

50 

62 

44.6 

W 

149 

68 

68.7 

WX 

46 

11 

80.7 

T 

158 

55 

74.2 

TK 

39 

42 

48.1 

C 

108 

33 

76.6 

CK 

44 

37 

54.3 

L 

120 

15 

88.9 

LQ 

59 

42 

58.4 

J 

174 

25 

87.4 

. 

. 

Totals  102 

285 

77.9 

305 

234 

56.6 

"t"  value 

9. 

10* 

^Significant 

at  the 

.01  level. 

Table  15  indicates  that  the  high  schools  had  significantly  more  regular 
teachers  than  the  junior  high  schools.  There  were  77.9 $  regulars  in  the  high 
schools  and  5 6.6$  in  the  junior  high  schools,  21.3$  more. 

Among  the  high  schools,  the  highest  percentage  of  regulars  was  88.9$ 
for  High  School  L  and  the  lowest  68.7$  in  High  School  W. 

Of  the  six  junior  high  schools,  the  highest  percentage  was  80.7$  in  WX 
and  the  lowest,  44.6$,  in  MK. 

School  Experience 

School  experience  data  was  obtained  from  a  report  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Program  Research  and  Statistics.  The  percentages  of  all  tea¬ 
chers  with  four  or  more  years  of  teaching  experience  in  the  academic  and 
junior  high  schools  are  given  in  Table  16. 
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TABLE  16 

Percentages  of  All  Teachers  with  Four  or  More 
Years  of  Teacher  Experience  in  Selected  High  Schools 
and  Comparison  Junior  High  Schools 


Academic  H.S. 

J.H.S . 

School 

°!o  Intervals 

School 

%  Intervals 

E 

76-80 

12  0M 

76-80 

M 

76-80 

271K 

51-55 

W 

66-70 

123  X 

66-70 

T 

76-80 

57  K 

46-50 

C 

91-95 

265  K 

56-60 

L 

91-95 

192  Q 

56-60 

J 

81-85 

Average 

81.6 i 

60.% 

School  Experience  Index  in  Elementary  and  Junior 
High  Schools  -  School  Year  I965-I966,  Prepared  by 
Madeline  M.  Morressey,  Pub.  No.  265  -  January,  1965 


Using  the  midpoint  of  each  percentage  interval,  the  average  percentages  were 
calculated  for  each  group.  Eighty  percent  of  the  high  school  teachers  had 
4  or  more  years  experience,  whereas,  only  60$  of  the  junior  high  school  tea¬ 
chers  had  comparable  experience.  Thus,  the  high  schools--compared  to  the 
junior  high  schools--were  staffed  with  faculties  containing  2O/0  more  regulars 
than  substitutes,  and  there  were  20 °J0  more  teachers  with  4  or  more  years  of 
school  experience. 


CHAPTER  III 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDY 
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CHAPTER  III 

SUMMARY 


Background 

This  report  describes  the  first  steps  in  an  effort  to  achieve  excellence 
in  education  and  improved  ethnic  balance  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City 
by  reorganizing  the  grade  structure.  In  a  move  toward  the  four  year  compre¬ 
hensive  high  school,  ninth-grade  students  from  segregated  junior  high  schools 
that  have  been  truncated  were  transferred  to  academic  high  schools. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  evaluate  the  experiences  of  receiving 
high  schools  with  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  and  to  assess  the  school  per¬ 
formance  of  these  students  in  the  high  school  setting. 

Procedure 

Seven  academic  high  schools  were  selected  as  representative  samples; 
two  in  the  Bronx,  two  in  Brooklyn  and  three  in  Queens.  Evaluative  data  were 
obtained  from  the  principals  and  the  guidance  staff  by  interviews  and  con¬ 
ferences,  and  from  a  sampling  of  ninth-grade  classroom  teachers  by  question¬ 
naires. 

Student  performance  data  were  transcribed  from  schools 1  records  for 
over  one  thousand  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  who  entered  these  academic 
high  schools  in  September  1965  from  truncated  junior  high  schools.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  student  data  were  also  obtained  from  one  partially  truncated  junior 
high  school,  a  third  of  whose  ninth  graders  were  transferred  to  an  academic 
high  school  and  the  remaining  two -thirds  continued  their  ninth-grade  in  the 
junior  high  school. 
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Reading  achievement  was  also  assessed  by  comparing  the  scores  of  the 
disadvantaged  high  school  students  with  their  ninth-grade  counterparts  in 
six  junior  high  schools.  These  had  been  matched  ethnically  on  a  one-to- 
one  bases  with  the  high  schools.  Additional  Board  of  Education  data  de¬ 
scribing  reading  achievement,  ethnic  trends,  attendance,  transiency,  tru¬ 
ancy,  and  school  staff  were  also  analyzed. 

Findings 

1.  Ethnic  Changes 

The  ethnic  balance  in  the  predominantly  white  academic  high  schools 
has  been  improved  by  transferring  disadvantaged  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  ninth 
graders  from  segregated  truncated  junior  high  schools.  None  of  the  academic 
high  schools  in  the  study  have  less  than  15  per  cent  or  more  than  50  per 
cent  minority  students  in  its  population.  This  is  a  significant  change 
since  four  of  the  schools  had  less  than  5$>  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  students 
before  the  introduction  of  the  plan. 

2.  Principal's  Evaluation 

The  principals  interviewed  evinced  varying  amounts  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  program.  Their  reactions  were  influenced  by  the  rate  of  integration 
and  their  previous  experiences  with  minority  students. 

Overcrowding 

In  several  of  the  schools,  serious  overcrowding  was  reported 
resulting  from  the  increased  size  of  the  ninth  year  class  and  also  the  re¬ 
duction  in  class  size. 

Administrative  Adjustments 

Some  schools  have  lengthened  the  day  and  the  ninth  graders  are 
generally  on  the  late  session.  This  has  curtailed  the  opportunity  to  engage 
in  extracurricular  activities  and  to  become  part  of  the  school  community. 
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The  other  administrative  adjustments  required  to  accommodate  these  youngsters 
involved  the  extension  and  intensification  of  existing  services  such  as  guid¬ 
ance,  attendance,  cutting,  lateness,  discipline,  and  building  patrols. 

Curricular  Adaptations 

Curricular  adaptations  were  less  extensive.  Remedial  English 
and  reading  courses  were  created  and  other  subjects  in  the  ninth-year  cur¬ 
riculum  were  adjusted  along  remedial  lines,  student  programming  was  generally 
based  on  reading  ability. 

School  Atmosphere 

There  has  been  a  general  tightening  up  of  school  rules  and 
regulations.  These  youngsters  require  a  more  structured  school  setting  with 
fairly  well-defined  limits  since  many  of  them  are  unfamiliar  or  indifferent 
to  high  school  standards. 

Social  and  Emotional  Problems 

The  social  and  emotional  problems  displayed  by  these  youngsters 
are  largely  a  reflection  of  their  impoverished  background  and  insecurity  and 
unstable  family  life.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  "incidents" 
in  and  around  the  school  and  some  antisocial  acts.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
expressions  of  ethnic  tensions  or  antagonisms.  Relatively  few  students  are 
involved  in  these  acts. 

Participation 

Minority  youngsters  tend  not  to  find  school  a  rewarding  experi¬ 
ence  and  few  of  them  become  part  of  it.  They  do  not  join  the  student  organi¬ 
zation  or  attend  school  functions,  except  for  a  grade  dance  in  some  schools. 
Track  and  basketball  are  the  only  extra-curricular  activities  in  which  they 
participate  in  any  significant  numbers.  Lack  of  money,  afternoon  session, 
distance  from  home,  and  the  school  as  a  figure  of  white  authority  are  some 
of  the  reasons  given  for  their  lack  of  participation. 


School  Staff 
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The  school  staff  is  generally  sympathetic,  understanding  and 
willing  to  help;  these  students  tend  to  respond  positively  to  "teachers  who 
care." 

Parents 

Contact  with  the  parents  of  the  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  is 
extremely  limited.  A  few  interested  parents  appear  during  Open  School  Week. 
When  summoned,  parents  usually  come  to  school  and  are  cooperative. 

Summary 

Further  expansion  of  guidance  services,  more  teachers  for  more 
remediation  and  more  time  to  assimilate  and  solve  the  educational  problems 
associated  with  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  were  among  the  recommendations 
made . 

3.  Evaluation  by  Guidance  Staff 

The  additional  allotment  of  teachers  was  used  to  increase  guidance 
services  for  the  ninth-grade.  Because  of  the  many  educational  and  emotional 
problems  of  these  youngsters,  the  present  facilities  are  inadequate.  Addi¬ 
tional  services  recommended  are:  a  social  worker,  health  team  and  more  time 
with  the  B.C.G.  team,  a  Human  Relations  Coordinator. 

Educational  Retardation 

The  group  was  seriously  retarded  in  the  basic  skills,  reading 
and  arithmetic.  Less  than  half  could  be  accommodated  in  existing  academic, 
commercial,  or  general  courses.  Remedial  reading  and  English  courses  were 
organized  by  level  of  retardation.  Appropriate  reading  material  and  methods 
were  developed.  The  teachers  of  these  classes  reported  progress  with  some 
of  these  retardates.  Absenteeism  and  transiency,  however,  seriously  reduced 
learning.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  reading  materials  visual  aids  and 
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curricula  appropriate  for  functional  illiterates  at  the  high  school  level. 

Social  Adjustment 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  degree  to  which  these  young¬ 
sters  made  a  social  adjustment  to  the  school.  Although  there  is  ethnic 
mixing  in  the  classroom,  its  superficiality  became  apparent;  as  soon  as 
individuals  could  move  freely  ethnic  cliques  became  the  dominant  social  group 
pattern. 

Activities  designed  to  encourage  interracial  mixing  are  at  a 
minimum  in  the  schools.  Whatever  ethnic  antagonism  exists  in  the  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  at  a  minimum  by  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
The  school  by  its  nature  and  organization  is  an  ethnic  levellor. 

De  Facto  Dropout 

A  most  frustrating  problem  is  the  "de  facto  dropout,"  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  not  old  enough  to  leave  school  but  who  has  a  minimum  of  contact 
with  the  school.  These  are  the  hard  core  truants  whom  it  is  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  and  to  deal  with --the  unreachable s.  In  some  schools  they 
constitute  25 °]o  of  the  disadvantaged  ninth  graders.  It  is  frequently  diffi¬ 
cult  to  use  parental  pressure  in  these  cases  because  the  parents  work  and 
are  therefore  not  available,  or  they  do  not  have  a  telephone,  or  they  claim 
they  cannot  control  their  children,  or  these  youngsters  live  with  relatives 
or  foster  parents. 

The  conventional  methods  of  dealing  with  these  school  offenses 
by  failing  them  or  giving  them  detention  is  generally  ineffective.  New 
methods  and  new  approaches  are  being  sought. 

Emotional  Problems 

There  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  and  kinds 
of  emotional  problems  exhibited  by  these  youngsters.  Contact  with  social  and 
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welfare  agencies  have  been  developed,  and  excellent  working  relationships  exist. 
In  many  instances,  there  was  previous  contact  with  social  agencies.  Lack  of 
funds  limits  referrals  to  public  agencies.  Liaison  with  the  parents  should 
be  encouraged  to  inform  them  of  the  role  and  function  of  the  school  to  the 
child,  parent  and  community. 

Better  communication  with  feeder  junior  high  schools  will  clari¬ 
fy  the  school  and  its  program  to  prospective  students  and  their  parents. 

4.  Evaluation  of  Ninth-Grade  Classroom  Teachers 

The  questionnaire  response  by  more  than  fifty  ninth-grade  classroom 
teachers  in  the  seven  academic  high  schools  were  in  general  agreement  with  the 
judgements  of  the  principal  and  the  guidance  staff. 

There  was  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  teachers  in  evaluating 
the  classroom  performance  of  these  ninth  graders  and  teacher  reactions  varied 
from  positive  to  negative.  The  majority  of  the  teachers,  however,  described 
the  disadvantaged  students  as  generally  poorer  students  with  less  achievement, 
interest,  ability,  and  motivation  than  ninth  graders  in  general. 

Classroom  Activities 

They  lacked  basic  skills  necessary  for  success  at  the  high 
school  level.  Furthermore,  although  a  few  were  successful  and  showed  aca¬ 
demic  promise,  the  majority  either  were  indifferent  or  incapable  of  master¬ 
ing  the  subject  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  felt  that  these  stu¬ 
dents  would  respond  if  they  had  smaller  classes  with  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion,  greater  familiarity  with  school  regulation  and  accepted  standard  of  be¬ 
havior,  greater  parental  guidance  control,  self  discipline,  and  sympathetic, 
understanding  teachers. 


Attitude  Toward  Program 
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In  general,  teachers  favored  the  integration  effort  but  felt 
that  it  was  moving  too  fast  and  that  the  school  was  unprepared  to  handle  the 
educational  problems  of  disadvantaged  ninth  graders  in  terms  of  appropriate 
curriculum  and  teaching  aids. 

5.  Student  Performance 

The  school  records  of  over  one  thousand  disadvantaged  ninth  graders 
in  the  seven  academic  high  schools  and  of  2600  ninth  graders  in  six  ethnically 
matched  junior  high  schools  provided  the  data  for  the  following  summaries: 

a.  Reading  Comprehension 

The  disadvantaged. ninth  graders  in  the  seven  academic 
high  schools  gained  nine  months  in  reading  comprehension 
in  the  seven-month  period  between  the  October  and  May  test¬ 
ings.  The  junior  high  school  sample  improved  by  eleven 
months  over  the  same  period  of  time. 

There  were  twice  as  many  high  school  as  junior  high 
school  students  at  or  above  the  norms  at  both  testings  and 
there  were  twice  as  many  top  level,  "superior"  readers  a- 
mong  the  high  school  than  the  junior  high  school  students. 

b.  Attendance 

There  was  significantly  more  absence  and  lateness  in 
the  second  term  than  in  the  first  term  among  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  high  school  students.  Over  20  per  cent  were  absent 
40  days  or  more  and  late  at  least  20  times  during  the 
school  year.  Almost  1 Oj0  were  "chronic  absentees,"  de 
facto  dropouts.  This  is  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

Absence  rates  were  greater  after  than  before  the  admission 
of  the  disadvantaged  students  to  the  ninth  grade. 


c.  Transiency 
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There  is  the  suggestion  that  transiency  rates  is 
greater  among  these  students. 

d.  Scholastic  Achievement 

About  two-thirds  of  the  group  passed  four  or  five 
major  subjects;  10$,  failed  all  or  all  but  one  subject. 

Mathematics  was  the  most  difficult  subject  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum;  a  third  failed  it.  Foreign  language  was  equally 
difficult  but  only  half  the  students  in  the  samples  took 
it.  The  greatest  academic  success  was  in  English,  followed 
by  Social  Studies. 

e.  School  Staff 

There  were  significantly  more  regular  teachers  than 
substitutes  and  also  more  with  four  or  more  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  experience  on  the  high  school  than  on  the  junior  high 
school  faculties. 

Further  Research 

This  interim  report  assessed  the  first  steps  in  a  plan  for  achieving  quality 
integrated  education  by  transferring  disadvantaged  ninth-grade  students  from 
segregated  junior  high  schools  to  academic  high  schools.  The  full  effect  of 
the  plan  can  best  be  determined  by  longitudinal  studies  as  it  grows  and  develops 
in  the  schools.  The  present  study  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for  future  in¬ 
vestigations;  it  also  focuses  attention  on  several  critical  areas  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  plan  which  require  further  study. 

Answers  to  some  of  the  following  questions  will  provide  the  guidelines  and 
direction  for  the  longitudinal  studies  which  are  to  be  undertaken: 
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1.  Ethnic  balance 

What  effects  will  the  present  integration  policy  have  on  achieving  and 
maintaining  ethnic  balance  in  the  academic  high  schools? 

What  steps  are  contemplated  to  keep  minority  students  in  these  schools 
and  to  prevent  the  flight  of  the  white  students  from  these  schools? 

2.  Overcrowding 

What  are  the  effects  of  overcrowding  due  to  the  increased  number  of 
ninth  graders  and  the  reduction  in  class  size  on  the  integration  process 
in  these  schools? 

3.  Curriculum  Modifications 

What  changes  in  the  ninth  grade  curriculum  have  been  effective  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  educational  needs  of  disadvantaged  students? 

What  is  being  done  for  the  adolescent  functional  illiterate  on  the  high 
school  level? 

What  changes  in  the  curriculum  for  the  upper  grades  are  being  contemplated? 

4.  Dropouts 

How  does  the  holding  power  of  the  academic  high  school  compare  with  that 
of  vocational  and  trade  schools  with  respect  to  disadvantaged  youngsters? 

5.  Truancy 

How  do  truancy  rates  among  the  disadvantaged  students  in  academic  high 
school  compare  with  the  rates  in  vocational  and  trade  schools? 

What  procedures  are  most  effective  with  de  facto  dropouts? 

6.  Administration 

What  administrative  procedures  seem  to  be  effective  in  dealing  with  dis¬ 
advantaged  students  in  the  academic  high  schools? 

7.  Guidance 

To  what  extent  are  the  current  guidance  services  and  practices  meeting 
the  educational  and  emotional  needs  of  disadvantaged  adolescents? 

8.  Classroom 

What  classroom  procedures  and  practices  appear  to  be  effective  in  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  students? 

9.  Parents 

What  steps  are  being  taken  or  can  be  taken  to  improve  relationships  with 
the  parents  of  disadvantaged  students? 


10.  Students 
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How  do  students  react  to  and  see  the  various  aspects  of  this  program? 

11.  Academic  Achievement 

How  do  disadvantaged  students  perform  academically  as  they  progress 
up  the  educational  ladder? 

12.  Principals 

How  does  the  principal  of  the  school  evaluate  the  program  as  it  develops 
in  the  school? 


Appendix  A 


Truncated  Junior  High  Schools 

(a)  Ethnic  Census 

(b)  Location 
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Ethnic  Census  of  Truncated  Junior  High  Schools  (8th  year  only) 
(Based  on  October  1964  Report) 


Junior 

High 

School 

Total 

Population 

8th  Year 

Ethnic 

PR 

Percentages 

N  0 

Location 

Manhattan 

44  M 

328 

27.4 

24.7 

47.9 

Lower  Pk.  W. 

*88  M 

590 

0.7 

99-3 

.0 

C.  Harlem 

*117  M 

625 

63.7 

28.8 

7.5 

E.  Harlem 

*136  Ma 

398 

9.8 

84.2 

6.0 

C .  Harlem 

*139  Ma 

497 

1.6 

98.2 

0.2 

C.  Harlem 

*164  M 

398 

9.8 

84.2 

6.0 

Washington  Hts . 

Bronx 

22  X 

512 

16.2 

34.2 

49.6 

Concourse 

*38  xa 

407 

58.7 

31.4 

9.8 

S.  Bronx 

*52  X 

934 

68.1 

24.9 

7.0 

S.  Bronx 

55  Xa 

523 

53.0 

45.5 

1.5 

Morrisania 

82  X 

481 

6.7 

30.4 

63.0 

Concourse 

*139  x 

633 

70.0 

22.7 

7.3 

S.  Bronx 

145  x 

209 

46.6 

35.8 

17.7 

S.  Bronx 

Brooklyn 

6  Ka 

393 

53.7 

28.0 

18.3 

Red  Hook 

*33  K 

576 

46.7 

51.0 

2.3 

Bedford  Stuy. 

*35  K 

374 

2.7 

96.3 

1.1 

Bedford  Stuy. 

49  K 

528 

66.5 

26.7 

6.8 

Williamsburg 

78  K 

648 

0.8 

1.1 

98.1 

Flatlands 

(continued) 
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appendix  A 

(continued) 

Ethnic  Census  of  Truncated  Junior  High  Schools  (8th  year  only) 
(Based  on  October  1964  Report) 


Junior  Total  Ethnic  Percentages 

High  Population 

School  8th  Year  PR  N  0  Location 


Brooklyn  (continued) 


96  K 

522 

0.8 

3.1 

96.0 

Flatbush 

111  K 

288 

52.8 

18.4 

28.8 

Bushwick 

*117  K 

531 

28.6 

64.2 

7.2 

Bedford  Stuy. 

171  K 

269 

4.1 

11.9 

84.0 

Woodridge 

*178  K 

402 

31.6 

66.2 

2.2 

Brownsville 

*210  Ka 

483 

9-7 

84.5 

5.8 

Brownsville 

218  K 

503 

23.6 

31.2 

45.1 

E.  N.  Y. 

223  K 

541 

4.6 

27.5 

67.8 

Borough  Park 

227  K 

493 

1.8 

19.3 

78.9 

Bensonhurst 

246  K 

516 

5.6 

28.3 

66 . 1 

Flatbush 

*258  Ka 

611 

3.3 

96.7 

0 

Bedford  Stuy. 

*263  K 

509 

43.6 

54.0 

2.4 

Brownsville 

275  K 

534 

34.1 

48.7 

17.2 

Brownsville 

Queens 

*8  Qa 

638 

1.9 

95.8 

2.4 

S.  Jamaica 

16  Qa 

238 

7.6 

32.4 

60.1 

Corona 

59  Q 

588 

1.2 

37.8 

6l.l 

Springfield  Gdns 

126  Q 

402 

12.2 

15.2 

72.6 

Astoria 

*142  Qa 

384 

3-6 

93.0 

3.4 

S.  Jamaica 

202  Q 

774 

1.0 

6.2 

92.8 

Richmond  Hill 

231  Q 

596 

2.0 

32.6 

65.4 

Springfield  Gdns 

38  schools 

18,936 

23.5 

44.5 

32.0 

APPENDIX  A 
(continued) 

Ethnic  Census  of  Truncated  Junior  High  Schools  (8th  year  only) 
(Based  on  October  1964  Report)  ' 


Junior  Total  Ethnic  Percentages 

High  Population 

School  8th  Year  PR  N  0 


Location 


Partially  Truncated 


192  Q  808 


1.9  69.8  28.3 


*  segregated  schools,  more  than  85%  Negro 


Puerto  Rican 


a  -  truncated  in  September  1964 
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MEDIAN  READING  GRADE  EQUIVALENTS  OF 
DISADVANTAGED  NINTH  GRADERS  IN  SELECTED 
ACADEMIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  &  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


6.3 

7.7 

6.1 

8.5 

9.0 

7.1 

6.2 

6.0 

6.3 

9.4 

8.2 

7.6 

8.2 

7.9 

6.9 

7.7 

8.3 

7.1 

9-8 

9.5 

8.0 

6.3 

6.8 

6.9 

10.1 

9.1 

8.4 

9.1 

8.8 

8.0 

1.4 

0.6 

1.0 

1.3 

0.5 

0.9 

0.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

o.9 

l.i 

/ 
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txf  Results  on  Metropolitan  Reading  Achievement  TeBt  -  Academic  High  Schools 

.  'iV 

"Frequency  distribution  of  Reading  Comprehension  Grade  Equivalent  Scores 

7  Schools  -  High  Schools  W,  J,  E,  C,  M3  L,  T 
October  1965  Testing  May  1966  Testing 


r.  E. 

Sample 

Remainder 

Total 

G.  E. 

Sample 

Remainder 

Total 

12.9 

5 

13 

18 

12.9 

3 

4 

7 

12.6 

8 

9 

27 

12.7 

3 

10 

13 

12.3 

12 

46 

58 

12.3 

4 

37 

4l 

12.2 

17 

6l 

78 

12.2 

18 

49 

67 

11.8 

i£ 

67 

83 

12.0 

13 

75 

88 

11.5 

26 

70 

96 

11.8 

18 

60 

78 

11.  4 

26 

94 

120 

11.6 

21 

82 

103 

11.1 

33 

90 

123 

11.4 

21 

81 

102 

10.8 

32 

85 

117 

11.3 

28 

79 

107 

10. 4 

25 

64 

89 

11.1 

28 

105 

133 

10.2 

21 

79 

100 

10.8 

25 

95 

120 

10.1 

26 

85 

111 

10.6 

25 

109 

134 

9.7 

33 

83 

116 

10.3 

36 

90 

126 

9.4 

22 

95 

117 

10.2 

29 

no 

139 

9.2 

20 

69 

89 

10.1 

19 

94 

113 

•V.O 

20 

56 

76 

9.7 

32 

98 

130 

8.7 

27 

77 

104 

9.4 

23 

73 

96 

8.4 

35 

74 

109 

9.0 

35 

91 

126 

8.1 

24 

63 

87 

8.7 

32 

77 

109 

7.9 

17 

87 

104 

8.4 

34 

82 

116 

7.6 

23 

68 

91 

8.0 

31 

76 

107 

7.3 

27 

64 

91 

7.6 

35 

85 

120 

7.0 

-  31 

66 

97 

.  7.2 

30 

66 

96 

6.7 

27 

62 

89 

6,7 

33 

83 

116 

6.4 

36 

60 

96 

6.2 

27 

67 

94 

6.1 

31 

66 

97 

5.9 

2* 

46 

68 

5.9 

26 

62 

88 

5.7 

20 

53 

73 

5.6 

19 

43 

62 

5.5 

28 

42 

70 

5.3 

4o 

44 

84 

5.3 

29 

46 

75 

5.1 

25 

44 

69 

5.1 

31 

36 

67 

4^9 

25 

33 

58 

4,9 

20 

43 

63 

4.6 

19 

40 

59 

4.6 

4 

27 

31 

4.4 

30 

4o 

70 

4.4 

17 

31 

48 

4.1 

21 

35  . 

56 

4.2 

23 

28 

3.7 

14 

2l 

35 

4.1 

ft 

26 

32 

3.5 

10 

19 

29 

3.7 

i 

11 

17 

3.4 

13 

18 

31 

3.5 

7 

11 

18 

3.2 

7 

12 

19 

3.4 

1 

10 

11 

3.0 

12 

14 

26 

3.2 

1 

4 

5 

3.0 

4 

7 

11 

Total 

881 

«  '/• 

2188 

3069 

8o4 

2294 

3098 

Medns 

7.9 

8.9 

8.6 

8.8 

9.8 

9.5 

Means 

7.80 

8,45 

8.29 

8.39 

8.94 

8.80 

S.D. 

2.66 

2.49 

2.55 

2.49 

2.44 

2.44 
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Summary  of  Re  si  Its  on  Metropolitan  Reading  Achievement  Test 
'  omparison  Junior  High  Schools 


Frequency  Distribut  on  of  Reading  Comprehension  Grade  Equivalent  Scores 
Compat.  ••  >u*Gun  or  High  Schools  EM,  .FX,  MKP  TK,  CK  J-Q  (JQ.) 


October 

1965  Testir  ; 

May  1966 

Testing 

3.  E. 

Frequency 

G.  Eo 

Freque: 

12.9 

12.9 

2 

12.8 

10 

12.7 

2 

12.3 

TO 

12.3 

16 

12.2 

12.2 

20 

11.8 

34 

12.0 

31 

11.5 

43 

11.8 

36 

11.4 

39 

11.6 

4? 

ll.l 

46 

11.4 

48 

io.8 

53 

ll„3 

54 

10.4 

48 

ll.l 

50 

10.2 

54 

10.8 

63 

10.1 

67 

j-0  0  O 

9.7 

56 

10.3 

52 

9.4 

58 

10.2 

65 

9.2 

63 

10 . 1 

86 

9.0 

62 

9»7 

68 

8.7 

69 

9.4 

8? 

8.4 

76 

9.0 

91 

8.1 

85 

8.7 

8i 

7.9 

63 

8.4 

113 

7.6 

73 

8.0 

101 

7.3 

81 

7.6 

100 

7.0 

82 

7.2 

95 

6.7 

84 

6.7 

78 

6.4 

79 

6 . 2 

119 

6.1 

94 

5.9 

82 

5o9 

94 

5.7 

97 

5.6 

103 

5-5 

82 

5.3 

96 

5.3 

88 

5.1 

100 

5. 1 

70 

4.o 

86 

4.9 

61 

4., 6 

97 

4.6 

56 

4.4 

72 

4.4 

ko 

4.1 

76 

37 

3.7 

62 

k.i 

34 

3.5 

58 

3.7 

27 

3.4 

47 

3 . 5 

2b 

3.2 

22 

3=4 

16 

3.0 

69 

3  =  2 

17 

3=0 

J  7 

Total 

2458 

2321 

Medns 

6.9 

8.0 

Means 

7.32 

7.79 

S.  D. 

2.6l 

2.50 

73 


APPENDIX  B-4 

Comparison  of  Mean  Reading  Scores  of  Disadvantaged  Ninth  Graders 
In  High  Schools  and  in  Junior  High  Schools 


Academic 

High  • 

Schools 

Comparison 

Junior 

High 

Schools 

o  hoc 

>2  Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

Schoo 

a  n 

Mean 

S.D. 

t 

P 

£: 

Goto 

122 

7.52 

2.6l 

li 

454 

6.8l 

2.10 

2.80 

.01 

May 

117 

8.26 

2.52 

376 

7.55 

2.37 

2.87 

.01 

V 

Oct, 

229 

7.88 

2  c  93 

WX 

585 

8.48 

2.44 

2.79 

.01 

May 

183 

8.51 

2.39 

598 

8.89 

2.42 

1.88 

NS 

M 

OCOe 

125 

7.55 

2.38 

MX 

495 

6.64 

2.28 

3.86 

.01 

May 

125 

8 .  it 

2.68 

46  i 

7.76 

2.30 

1.48 

NS 

T 

Oct. 

95 

7o44 

2.55 

TK 

419 

6.55 

2.38 

3.11 

.01 

May 

io4 

7o72 

2.53 

380 

7.26 

2.44 

1.65 

NS 

C 

Oct. 

91 

6.59 

2.38 

CK 

369 

6.56 

2.55 

0.11 

NS 

May 

73 

7.39 

2.25 

350 

7.09 

2.52 

1.02 

NS 

J 

Oct. 

56 

7^79 

2.55 

JQ 

156 

8.06 

2.23 

0.71 

NS 

May 

56 

7.94 

2.,55 

156 

8.67 

2.29 

1.87 

NS 

C 

Oct » 

165 

8.90 

2  0  44 

156 

8.06 

2.23 

3.23 

'01 

May 

150 

9.25 

2.36 

156 

8.67 

2.29 

2.15 

NS 

Total s-Oct , 

88.1 

7  060 

2.66 

2458 

7.32 

2.61 

4.66 

.01 

May 

804 

8.39 

2.49 

2321 

7.79 

2.50 

5.09 

.01 

NS  is  not  significan 

t 

Ji7.yv.Lde  results 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

Oct.  21,779 

8.3 

48,625 

9.0 

May  21,052 

8.8 

46,250 

9.3 

.3 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 


Evaluation  by  Classroom  Instructors 


Subject  taught  . .  .. . How  long  in  the  school?  ....  How  long  in  teaching?. 

. , .  Sex  ......  School  activities  other  than  the  classroom  which  brought 


you  in  contact  with  these  special  ninth  graders? 


1.  Did  you  teach  any  classes  in  which  these  ninth  graders  were  your  students? 

2.  If  yes,  in  what  way  or  manner  did  they  differ  from  the  other  students  in: 

a.  attitude  toward  the  teacher  . 

b.  attitude  toward  the  other  students  . . . 

c.  attitude  toward  the  work  . 

d.  participation  in  classroom  activities  . . . 

e .  homework  . . . . . . . . 

f .  test  achievement  . . . 

g .  general  deportment  . . . . . . . . 

h .  attendance  . . . . . . 

i .  cutting  . . . . .  . . 

j  .  others ;  specify  . . . . . . . .  . . 

3-  How  did  the  academic  background  of  these  students  compare  with  that  of 

their  classmates?  . . . . . . . . . 

b.  What  proportions  of  these  students  (a)  were  failures  from  the  very  beginning 

of  the  school  year  and  continued  to  do  failing  work?  . 

(b)  showed  steady  improvement  .  (c)  were  eager  at  the  beginning 

of  the  term  but  lost  interest  and  are  now  failing  . 

( d)  others  . . . . . 

5 •  What  special  classroom  problems,  if  any,  were  created  by  these  students? 


Instructor  Evaluation  Cont'd. 


6. 

What  kind  of  interaction  was  there  between  these  students 

in  thp  f>l  assrnnm?  . 

and  their  peers 

7- 

How  many  of  these  students  show  intellectual  promise?  . . . 

8. 

What  kind  of  self-image  did  these  students  have?  . 

9- 

Did  they  seem  to  be  happy ,  unhappy,  or  indifferent  to  the 

classroom? 

10.  Did  any  of  these  students  seek  you  out  for  special  help  either 

curricularly  or  extra  curriculary?  . 

i 

11.  Did  you  have  any  contact  with  the  parents  of  these  youngsters? 

. For  what  reason?  . . . 

What  was  the  reaction  of  the  parents?  . . . 

12.  What  are  some  of  the  urgent  needs  of  these  students?  . 


13 •  What  is  your  general  reaction  to  this  program  and  these  students? 
Explain  . . . 


l4 .  What  other  aspects  of  your  experience  with  these  students  or  reactions 
to  them  do  you  have?  . . . . 


15 •  Other  comments  or  suggestions 


Study  of  Hinth  Grade  Students 
Evaluation  by  director  or  Guidance 


) 

1.  What  changes  were  made  in  guidance  services  for  these  special  ninth  year  students 
as  provided,  'by  the  Soar'd  of  Education?  How  adequate  are  they?  What  additional 
services  or  modification  of  existing  services  do  you  recommend? 

2.  Did  this  group  display  educational  deficiencies  significantly  different  from  those 
of  previous  ninth  grade  classes?  If  yes,  in  what  areas  and  to  what  degree? 

What  provisions  were  available  to  these  students  with  severe  educational  deficiencies? 
To  what  extent  were  they  utilized?  What  effects  were  obtained?  What  recommendations 
can  you  offer  for  the  future  in  dealing  with  this  problem? 

3.  What  curriculum  changes  were  made  in  the  ninth  year  course  of  study  geared  to  the 
needs  and  abilities  of  these  students?  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  effectiveness 
of  these  efforts?  Recommendations? 

4.  Did  this  group  have  problems  in  making  a  social  adjustment  to  the  school?  If  yes, 
how  did  it  manifest  itself?  What  was  done  about  it?  How  successfully  was  the 
problem  handled?  What  are  the  major  unsolved  problems  in  this  area?  Recommendations? 

5.  To  what  extent  did  these  students  display  emotional  problems  significantly  different 
from  previous  groups  of  ninth  graders?  How  did  they  show  themselves?  How  were  these 
problems  handled?  With  what  success?  Recommendations ? 

.6.  Was  it  necessary  to  refer  any  of  your  students  to  special  agencies  because  they 
were  severely  disturbed  either  emotionally,  socially  or  intellectually?  If  yes, 
how  many,  what  kinds  of  disturbances?  to  what  agencies?  Recommendations? 

7.  Was  there  any  difference  in  number  and  s  of  general  disciplinary  offenses 
involving  these  students  significantly  different  from  other  similar  ninth  grade 
groups?  If  yes,  to  what  extent  and  what  kinds? 

8.  To  what  extent  did  you  have  contact  with  the  parents  of  these  students?  Kow  did 
the  parents  respond  to  guidance  efforts?  Did  the  parents  seek  you  out  or  did  you 
ask  them  to  come  to  school?  Explain »  Recommendations ? 

9.  In  general,  how  did  those  students  respond,  to  the  guidance  services  offered? 

What  other  aspects  of  guidance  for  these  pupils  are  not  covered  above  and  should 
be  considered?  truancy,  dropouts,  transfer  students? 


10. 


School  Organization 


1.  What  changes  have  there  bear,  in  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  school 
population,  over  the  last  four  years  ? 

2.  How  has  the  ninth  year  population  affected  the  ethnic  balance  in  the  school? 

3.  From  which  truncated  Junior  high  schools  have  most  of  your  ninth  year 
students  come?  What  is  the  ethnic  composition  of  these  feeder  schools? 

4.  How  has  the  school  utilization  percentage  been  affected  by  these  incoming 
students? 


5.  How  has  the  average  class  size  in  the  ninth  grsde  and  in  the  school  generally 
been  affected? 

6.  How  has  the  size  and  composition  of  th-:  school  faculty  been  changed? 

7c  What  administrative  and/or  organizational  changes  have  been  made  necessary 
because  of  the  entrance  of  these  students'? 

8.  What  curriculum  modifications  were  made  tc  accommodate  these  students? 


.  General  Reactions 


lc  Has  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  school  been  altered  during  the  past  year? 

If  yes.  to  what:  extent  may  tnese  changes  be  attributed  to  these  students? 

2.  Do  these  students  seem,  bo  have  special  problems  that  influence  their  attitude 
toward  and  participation  in  school?  If  yes,  what  are  they  and  how  are  they 
being  met? 

3.  Have  there  been  any  ''incidents”  in  or  around  the  school  attributable  to 
these  students  directly  or  indirectly?  If  yes.  explain. 

4.  How  do  they  fit  into  school  life,  extra-curricular  activities?  Are  they 
generally  accepted,  rejected  or  ignored  by  the  other  students? 

5.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  teachers,  admini str ator s  towards  them  and  the 
attitude  of  these  students  towards  r.heir  teachers  and  the  school  administration? 

6.  Have  there  been  any  reactions  fror  cue  neighborhood  or  parents  of  neighborhood 
students?  If  yes,  explain. 

7.  What  is  the  >n  of  these  students  and  their  parents  toward  the  school? 

8.  Do  you  find,  that  the  additional  een  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 

of  these  students? 

9.  What  suggestions  s  ions  can  you  offer  to  improve  the  position 

of  these  students  in  the  school? 

10 o  Are  there  any  other  significant  aspects  of  the  problem  not  covered  above? 


— v\  CVM. 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 
Four  Comprehensive  High  School  Project 

Ninth  Grace  Student  Data  Sheet 

Name  of  Student 


Teacher 


Bat  e 


(Print  last  name  first) 

Recorder 


Academic  and  Commercial  -  Final  Marks 


English 

Soc, 

3t.de 

Algebra. 

Com0 

Math  ; 

Geho 

Sci„ 

Language 

Remarks 

24  25 

26 

2? 

28 

29 

30 

11 

•DO 

J- 

33 

34 

35 

- 

36  37 

38 

39 

4o 

4.1. 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

l/66 

6/66 


General.  -  Final  Marks 


English 

Rem„  Eng. 

Soc.  Std. 

Math 

Gen.  Sci. 

Shop 

H.  Eco. 

To- 

Pass 

sal 

Fai] 

43  49 

50 

51 

52 

54 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

lJ 

4 

64  65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

- - - 

bd 

72  , 

73 

-3" 

t- 

. 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 
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PURPOSE  AND  PROCEDURE 


This  project  was  intended  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  Board  of 
Education's  Free-Choice  Open  Enrollment  program  by  which  minority  group 
children  are  permitted  to  transfer  to  schools  in  districts  other  than  the 
one  in  which  they  live.  The  particular  phase  of  that  program  covered  by 
this  study  and  report  is  the  Free-Choice  program  in  the  elementary  schools. 

To  evaluate  the  functioning  of  the  Free-Choice  program,  a  two-phase 
study  was  completed.  The  first  phase  was  to  study  the  program  as  it  func¬ 
tioned  in  the  "receiving  schools",  that  is,  those  schools  to  which  children 
transferred.  The  second  phase  of  the  study  was  to  obtain  some  comparison 
data  from  the  "sending  schools"  (those  schools  from  which  children  trans¬ 
ferred)  on  the  functioning  of  children  who  did  not  participate  in  the  Free- 
Choice  Program, 

Design  of  Phase  One:  Receiving  Schools 

The  design  of  the  first  phase  of  the  study  was  to  make  an  intensive 
two-day  visit  to  a  sample  of  the  lUl  receiving  schools  in  New  York  City, 
listed  by  the  Central  Zoning  Unit  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education, 
as  of  October,  1965 .  During  this  visit,  discussed  below,  a  variety  of 
observational  and  interview  data  were  obtained,  group  paper  and  pencil 
sociometric  and  behavioral  rating  scales  were  administered,  and  clerical 
data  were  transcribed  from  record  cards.  Schools  to  be  visited  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  number  of  Open  Enrollment  children  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
OE  children)  on  record  as  of  September-October  1965*  All  27  schools  with  more 
than  30  OE  children  on  record  at  that  date  were  selected.  In  addition,  11  schools 


2. 


with  between  15  and  29  OE  children  on  record  were  randomly  selected  to  be 
visited* 

Once  a  school  was  selected,  the  principal  was  notified  by  telephone 
of  the  fact  and  given  the  details  of  the  two-day  visit.  To  expedite  this 
visit,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  principal  for  a  staff  member  to  come 
to  the  school  and  select  the  classes  to  be  observed,  obtain  the  registers  of 
these  classes  so  that  the  sociometric  data-gathering  instruments  could  be 
prepared,  and  discuss  any  logistical  problems  such  as  clearing  rooms  for  the 
interviews  with  the  children.  It  is  important  to  note  that  classes  to  be 
observed  were  selected  by  project  staff,  in  all  instances.  This  selection 
was  made  in  terms  of  a  simple  procedure:  the  staff  member  obtained  the 
number  of  OE  children  in  each  class  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grade.  He  was  instructed  to  select  one  class  at  each  grade  which  wa3  average 
in  proportion  of  OE  children.  Then  he  was  to  select  a  fifth  class  at  the 
fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  grade  which  exemplified  a  different  proportion  of  OE 
children  than  the  four  classes  already  selected.  Thus  if  the  four  classes 
selected  were  all  one-third  OE  and  two-thirds  resident,  the  staff  member  might 
select  a  fourth  grade  class  which  was  10%  OE  and  90%  resident.  These  five 
classes  were  the  basic  unit  for  the  two-day  visit:  they  were  observed,  their 
teachers  interviewed,  OE  and  resident  children  interviewed,  record  cards  analyzed, 
and  sociometric  and  behavioral  ratings  forms  completed.  A  total  of  223  classes 
was  selected  in  this  way. 

If  there  was  a  class  or  classes  at  the  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  grade  with 
no  OE  children,  one  such  class  was  selected  as  well.  This  sixth  class  received 
the  socioraetric  and  behavioral  ratings  forms  only,  to  provide  some  comparative 


3. 


data  on  class  patterns*  In  all,  7  such  classes  were  selected:  2  at  the 
fifth  and  5  at  the  sixth  grade. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  number  of  classes  selected,  by  grade  and 
proportion  OE. 


Table  1 


Number  of  Classes  Studied,  by  Grade 


and  Proportion  OE 


Grade 


Total 


Proportion  OE 

3 

h 

5 

6 

No* 

Per  cent 

None 

2 

5 

7 

3 

Less  than  1C$ 

7 

11 

18 

12 

U8 

21 

lOS  to  25£ 

25 

20 

29 

22 

96 

U2 

26£  to  5C# 

12 

21 

18 

23 

7h 

32 

Over  50$ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

TOTAL 

U5 

53 

68 

61 

230 

In  terms  of  numbers 

of  chil h 

•c  r.. 

there 

are 

two  basic 

numbers 

considered.  One  is  the  number  of  children  who  completed  the  sociometric 
instruments.  The  second  is  the  number  for  whom  record  card  data  were 


obtained.  Table  2,  below,  presents  these  data 


/ 


i 


Table  2 


Number  of  Children  Studied,  by  Locale,  Sex, 

and  Grade,  by  Type  of  Data 

Sociometric  and  Behavioral  Complete 


Grade 

Data 

Record 

Card  Data 

OE 

Resident 

OE 

Resident 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

3 

U8 

11 

195 

168 

120 

100 

111 

93 

1 

115 

120 

1*62 

396 

137 

11*2 

127 

136 

5 

l6Ii 

181* 

763 

682 

165 

150 

150 

119 

6 

167 

177 

595 

631 

7U 

53 

51 

50 

Total 

1*91* 

525 

2015 

1877 

196 

115 

139 

128 

Design  of  Phase  Two:  Sending  Schools 

The  design  of  the  second  phase  of  the  study  was  to  visit  a  sample  of  the 
schools  which  sent  children  to  the  receiving  schools  already  studied  to  obtain 
the  group  paper  and  pencil  sociometric  and  behavioral  rating  data  and  the 
clerical  data.  At  this  point  in  the  life  of  the  study,  it  was  mid-June,  and 
this  was  considered  too  late  to  obtain  observational  and  interview  data  from 
the  sending  schools. 

The  lateness  of  this  phase  of  the  study  also  affected  the  selection  of 
sending  schools.  Three  receiving  schools  were  randomly  selected  from  those 
studied  in  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Queens,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Bronx,  and  5  from 
the  receiving  schools  studied  in  Manhattan  and  all  of  the  schools  which  sent 
children  to  those  receiving  schools  were  identified  and  located  on  a  map. 
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Then  clusters  of  sending  schools  were  asked  to  participate  so  that  graduate 
assistants  and  clerical  staff  had  minimum  travel  time  and  could  cover  two 
sending  schools  a  day.  A  total  of  25  sending  schools  was  selected;  7  in 
Manhattan,  1  in  the  Bronx,  12  in  Brooklyn  and  5  in  Queens.  In  this  way,  a 
sample  of  1052  children  in  the  sending  schools  was  tested  with  the  socio¬ 
metric  and  behavioral  instruments.  In  addition,  record  data  were  obtained 
for  a  sample  of  278  children.  This  sample  was  obtained  by  a  matched  pair 
technique  in  which  a  child  who  remained  in  the  sending  school  was  matched 
to  one  of  the  OE  children  from  this  same  school.  They  were  matched  in  terms 
of  sex,  age  and  reading  grade  at  the  time  the  OE  child  left  the  sending  school 
to  participate  in  the  OE  program.  This  sample  of  children  in  the  sending 
schools  will  be  referred  to  as  the  matched  sample.  Table  3,  below,  summarizes 
the  number  of  children  in  the  sending  schools  about  whom  data  were  obtained. 


Table  3 


Number  of  Children  Studied  in  Sending  Schools, 

by  Type  of  Data,  Grade  and  Sex 


Sociometric  and  Behavioral 
Rating  Data 


Record  Card  Data  ■  Matched 

Sample 


3 

a 

5 

6 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

9 

16 

a3 

29 

181 

205 

aa 

66 

18  a 

225 

37 

59 

98 

131 

0 

0 

U72 

580 

12a 

15b 

Total 
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Procedure: 

The  basic  data  collection  unit  for  the  study  in  the  receiving  schools 
was  the  two-<lay  visit  to  each  participating  school  by  a  four-person  team, 
consisting  of  two  professionals  (one  an  educator,  the  other  a  social  scientist), 
one  graduate  assistant  and  one  clerk.  The  basic  design  for  this  visit  appears 
in  Figure  1  ,  In  brief,  the  observers  visited  two  classes  independently  for 
a  total  of  four  classes  and  visited  a  fifth  class  simultaneously.  However, 
they  completed  observational  forms  for  this  fifth  class  independently,  so 
that  the  reliability  data  discussed  later  are  based  on  these  joint  observations. 

In  addition  to  the  classroom  observations,  the  professional  members  of  the 
team  conducted  a  joint  interview  with  the  principal,  independent  interviews  with 
the  teachers  of  the  classes  they  observed,  and  with  remedial  and  guidance  staff. 
They  were  also  instructed  to  observe  and  report  on  school  facilities  such  as 
lunch  facilities  for  children  and  teachers,  auditorium,  gymnasium,  playground,  etc0 
Finally,  each  day,  one  of  the  observers  took  a  bus  from  the  school  with  the 
children,  and  reported  on  conditions  aboard  the  bus. 

At  times  other  than  when  a  class  was  being  observed,  the  graduate  assistant 
administered  group  sociometric  and  class  rating  forms  to  the  children.  During 
the  two  days,  the  clerk  transcribed  data  from  the  record  cards  of  all  OE  children 
in  the  classes  selected,  and  also  from  a  sample  of  resident  children,  selected 
alphabetically  from  these  same  classes  and  matched  to  the  sample  of  OE  children 


by  sex, 


Bases  for  Evaluation* 


The  study  was  intended  to  evaluate  the  program  in  terms  of  several 
separate  dynamics* 

1)  Expert  judgment  as  to  the  quality  of  instruction*  obtained  by 
sending  a  team  of  two  observers  into  the  classrooms  of  participating  schools 
to  observe  lessons  and  classroom  functioning.  Each  team  of  observers  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  educator  and  one  social  scientist.  The  educators  were  all 
faculty  of  local  colleges  and  universities  with  experience  in  teacher  training 
and  specifically  in  the  supervision  of  student  teachers.  Eighteen  different 
educators  participated  as  observers,  and  saw  a  total  of  108  classes.1  Within 
these  classes  133  separate  lessons  were  observed  and  rated. 

The  social  scientists  were  psychologists  and  sociologists  on  the  faculties 
of  local  colleges  and  universities.  A  total  of  16  different  social  scientists 
participated  in  this  phase  of  the  project.  With  few  exceptions  they  had  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  school  surveys  and  studies,  and  ll*  of  the  16  were  on  the 
faculties  of  schools  or  departments  of  education.  The  social  scientists  saw 
121  classes  in  the  38  participating  schools, ■'■and  rated  l£0  separate  lessons. 

2)  Expert  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  interactions  in  the  classroom* 
obtained  by  having  the  observers  rate  specific  aspects  of  classroom  functioning. 

3)  Expert  judgment  as  to  teacher  behavior  and  functioning*  obtained  by 
having  observers  rate  teacher  behavior  in  terms  of  the  Ryans  checklist,  a 

r\ 

standardized  19  characteristic  list  of  teacher  behavior. 

U)  Effects  of  the  program  on  administrative  and  teaching  staffs  and  their 

opinions  about  the  program*  obtained  through  face-to-face  interviews  by  the 


This  total  of  229  classes  includes  37  seen  by  both  an  educator  and  a  social 
scientist.  Thus  192  different  classes  were  seen  of  the  230  selected  for 
study.  7  were  not  observed  because  they  had  no  0E  children,  and  31  classes 
were  not  observed  because  of  scheduling  difficulties. 

2 

Ryans,  D,  G,  Characteristics  of  Teachers.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Impr-i  nan  CnnnrH  1  rm  FHnofl+.'i  ort.  10(^0. 
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observer  team  of  the  educator  and  social  scientist.  Interviews  were 
conducted  with* 

a)  the  principal,  who  was  jointly  interviewed  by  the  observer 
team.  Thirty -eight  principals  were  interviewed; 

b)  remedial  teaching  and  guidance  staff,  who  were  interviewed 
by  one  member  of  the  observer  team.  A  total  of  72  such  staff  were 
interviewed,  consisting  specifically  of  20  remedial  reading  teachers, 
22  other  remedial  teachers,  and  30  guidance  counselors; 

c)  classroom  teachers.  Teachers  were  selected  for  interview  if 
their  classes  had  been  selected  to  be  observed.  They  were  interviewed 
at  some  point  during  the  two-day  visit  after  their  classes  had  been 
observed.  The  interview  was  conducted  by  that  member  of  the  observer 
team  who  had  seen  the  class,  or  by  one  of  the  observers  when  both  had 
seen  a  class.  A  total  of  178  teachers  were  interviewed,  consisting  of 
32  third  grade,  hS  fourth  grade,  52  fifth  grade,  and  h9  sixth  grade 
teachers. 

5)  Effects  of  the  program  on  the  children,  their  reactions  to  and 
opinions  about  the  program:  obtained  through  face-to-face  interviews  of 
0E  and  resident  children  randomly  selected  by  the  observers  from  each 
class  they  observed,  and  individually  interviewed.  A  total  of  517  0E 
and  636  resident  children  were  interviewed,  with  Table  U,  below,  pre¬ 
senting  the  breakdown  by  grade  and  3ex. 


Table  U 


Number  of  Children  Interviewed  by  Locale, 

Grade  and  Sex 


Open  Enrollment  Resident 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

3 

55 

hh 

62 

51 

U 

62 

69 

92 

71 

80 

70 

108 

8U 

6 

60 

67 

90 

78 

Total 

267 

250 

352 

28U 

Opinions  about  value  of 

program  and 

wisdom  of 

continuing 

obtained  by  direct  questions  asked  of  OE  and  resident  children,  principal, 
teachers,  and  observers  themselves.  (Same  numbers  as  interviewed.) 

7)  Children*  s  perception  of  their  class  and  school:  obtained  through 
the  paper  and  pencil  inventories  asking  the  child  to  respond  to  a  variety 

of  statements  about  his  class,  classmates,  the  school  and  school  staff.  The 
instrument  "My  Class"  was  completed  by  UI4O  OE  children  and  U108  resident 
children  in  the  receiving  schools  and  1052  children  in  the  sending  schools. 
The  instrument  "My  School"  was  completed  by  3U8  OE  children  and  1379  children 
in  the  receiving  schools,  and  105U  children  in  the  sending  schools. 

8)  Friendship  patterns  within  the  classroom:  obtained  through  the 
administration  of  "Picking  Friends",  an  instrument  through  which  a  child 
indicates  the  specific  children  he  considers  his  “very  good  friends,"  his 
“good  friends,"  children  who  are  "okay,"  and  children  he  "doesn't  know  well 
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enough  to  rate."  We  did  not  use  the  fifth  option  on  this  instrument  in 
which  the  child  indicates  those  children  he  “does  not  like.*  Since  he 
indicates  this  by  filling  in  a  number  5  next  to  any  child  whose  name  he 
has  not  previously  numbered,  we  chose  to  leave  the  space  blank  and  have 
it  filled  in  by  our  clerical  staff,  and  so  avoid  having  any  child  label 
another  as  one  he  did  not  like.  This  instrument  was  administered  to 
111  third  grade,  38  fourth  grade,  59  fifth  grade  and  50  sixth  grade  classes 
in  the  receiving  schools  only. 

9)  Socialization  beyond  the  classroomt  obtained  by  having  observers 
visit  lunchrooms,  playgrounds  and  general  area  surrounding  the  school,  and 
rating  the  nature  of  the  interactions  observed. 

10)  Physical  facilities  of  schools  obtained  through  observer  ratings 
of  school  facilities. 

11)  Aspirational  level  of  self  and  others t  obtained  by  asking  children 
to  indicate  by  name  those  of  their  classmates  (and/or  self)  who  they  think 
will  achieve  varied  educational  and  occupational  levels.  (Same  number  of 
classes  as  on  Item  8.) 

12)  Impact  of  open  enrollment  on  attendance;  estimated  from  attendance 
records  during  1965-66  school  year  of  0E,  resident,  and  sending  school  chil¬ 
dren.  In  addition,  for  children  for  whom  1965-66  was  their  first  year  of 
open  enrollment,  their  attendance  in  1965-66  was  compared  to  their  attendance 

in  196U-65. 

13)  Impact  on  reading  achievement:  estimated  from  the  distribution  of 
reading  grades  in  fall  and  spring,  analysis  of  extent  of  growth  by  child,  and 
the  relative  growth  of  0E  and  matched  sample  children  in  the  sending  schools. 


11. 


Ill)  Quality  of  Bussing  Service  a  obtained  by  having  observers  ride  the 
bus  from  school  each  day  and  rating  the  promptness  and  convenience  of  the 
service  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  reasonable  discipline  was  maintained. 

15)  3ocio-educational  description  of  participants  in  OBi  obtained  by 
using  data  available  from  cumulative  record  for  OE,  resident  and  matched 
sample  children. 

Instruments  Used 

To  implement  the  study,  12  different  instruments  were  used;1  seven  were 
completed  by  the  observers,  four  by  the  children,  and  one  by  the  clerical  staff. 

The  observers  completed  the  following  instruments* 

1)  An  interview  guide  for  each  staff  person  interviewed.  Although 
separate  interview  guides  were  provided  for  the  interviews  with  the 
principal,  classroom  teacher,  remedial  teacher  and  guidance  counselor, 
these  guides  had  a  large  common  core  of  questions  supplemented  by  sets 

of  questions  specific  to  the  roles  of  the  particular  persons  being  inter¬ 
viewed. 

2)  An  interview  guide  for  OE  and  resident  children. 

3)  A  Classroom  Observation  Report  on  which  the  observer  rated  the 
quality  of  each  lesson  observed,  and  varied  aspects  of  classroom  participation. 

U)  A  Class  Rating  Scale,  on  which  the  observers  rated  the  over-all 
quality  of  instruction  for  the  total  period  of  their  observation,  covering 
one  or  more  lessons. 


'Copies  of  all  instruments  appear  in  the  Appendix. 

> 

We  are  grateful  to  Professor  Fred  Kerlinger  and  his  staff,  for  making 
available  prototypes  from  which  these  interview  guides  were  developed. 
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5)  A  General  School  Report,  on  which  the  observers  noted  their 
ratings  of  school  and  bussing  facilities. 

6)  A  Teacher  Behavior  Scale,  on  which  observers  rated  19  different 
aspects  of  teacher  in-class  personality  and  behavior. 

7)  A  subjective  report  completed  a  few  days  after  each  visit,  on 
which  the  observers  indicated  their  own  opinions  about  the  program*  s 
functioning. 

The  children  completed  four  instruments: 

8)  "My  Class"  -  a  listing  of  20  descriptive  statements  about  their 
class  and  classmates  with  which  the  children  agreed  or  disagreed.  Ten 
of  the  statements  were  positive  and  ten  negative.  In  addition  to  the 
response  pattern  to  each  separate  item,  the  instrument  yields  a  total 
score  expressing  the  general  orientation  of  the  child  on  this  positive¬ 
negative  continuum. 

9)  "My  School"  -  a  similar  listing  of  17  statements  about  school 
and  school  staff.  This  instrument  yields  an  item  response  pattern  only. 

10)  A  Socio metric  Inventory,  a  "Guess  Who"  instrument,  in  which 
children  were  provided  with  lists  of  the  names  of  their  classmates  and 
asked  to  circle  those  children  who  fit  varied  behavioral  statements. 

11)  An  Aspiration  Inventory,  also  a  "Guess  Who"  type  of  inventory 
in  which  children  were  asked  to  circle  the  names  of  their  classmates 
who  would  achieve  certain  educational  and  vocational  levels. 

The  clerical  staff  completed  one  form? 

12)  Summary  of  Cumulative  Record  Card.  Specifically,  they  transcribed 


data  about: 


a)  Family*  with  whom  resides. 

b)  Place  of  birth  of  mother,  father,  child. 

c)  Height  and  weight. 

d)  Number  of  schools  attended, 

e)  Attendance  for  ’  6U-’ 65. 

f)  Comparison  of  attendance:  (Sending)  *63-* 6U,  (Receiving)  1 6U-’ 65>. 

g)  Subject  performance!  excellents  and  unsatisfactories  (by  grade). 

h)  Reading  scores. 

i)  Math  scores. 

j)  I.Q. 

k)  Teachers’  comments  on  non-conforming  test  results. 

l)  Guidance  data:  unsatisfactories  (by  grade). 

m)  Special  abilities  and  disabilities. 

Briefing  of  Staff: 

All  personnel  sent  into  the  schools  attended  a  briefing  session  at  which 
they  were  told  the  purposes  of  the  project  and  the  functions  and  limits  of  their 
roles.  They  were  also  given  specific  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  instruments 
they  would  administer  or  handle.  Because  of  the  need  to  implement  the  project 
quickly,  these  briefings  were  necessarily  limited  and  would  not  be  considered 
training  sessions.  This  had  been  anticipated  and  so  the  instruments  used, 
particularly  the  interview  guides,  had  been  developed  to  be  relatively  structured 
and  specific.  One  of  the  observers  in  each  group  was  designated  team  leader; 
these  observers  received  a  supplementary  briefing  so  that  they  could  handle 
on-the-3pot  decisions.  In  addition,  a  special  telephone  line  was  installed, 
available  only  to  the  teams  in  the  schools,  so  that  immediate  communication  with 
the  project  coordinator  was  always  possible. 


Analysis  of  Data 


Three  major  techniques  were  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  data.  First, 
data  from  "My  Class"  and  "My  School"  were  processed  by  automatic  tabulating 
equipment.  Data  for  all  other  forms  were  tabulated  by  hand,  since  there  was 
insufficient  time  to  prepare  these  properly  for  punching  and  machine  tabulation. 
Throughout  this  hand  tallying,  periodic  spot  checking  was  done  to  verify  accuracy 
and  randomly  selected  tallies  were  completely  re-done  as  a  further  verification. 
All  of  these  checks  supported  the  accuracy  of  the  tallying.  Finally,  the  free 
response  data  obtained  in  the  interviews  and  from  the  observers  were  analyzed 
through  an  a  posteriori  content  analysis  in  which  categories  were  developed 
by  scanning  the  actual  data.  Responses  were  then  categorized  and  frequency 
distributions  obtained. 

Reliability  of  Observer  Data 

The  design  of  the  study  permitted  three  separate  estimates  of  the  reliability 
of  the  observer  data.  The  most  severe  test  came  on  the  Teacher  Behavior  Scale 
where  observers,  using  a  7-point  scale,  had  to  rate  the  teacher  they  had  just 
seen  on  19  different  characteristics.  Observers  generally  used  it  as  a  6-point 
scale,  avoiding  the  extreme  negative  option.  But  they  did  use  all  other  points, 
so  that  the  reliability  data  are  not  contaminated  either  by  an  avoidance  of 
rating  or  an  excessive  use  of  the  middle  or  neutral  point.  Complete  independent 
observations  are  available  for  21  different  teachers  and  of  36l  pairs  of  ratings, 
76-1$  were  identical  or  within  1  scale  point  (35*2$  identical,  1*1,2?  within 
1  point).  Of  the  other  23.6!?  most  (18,3$)  were  2  scale  points  apart  with  only 
5.3$  of  the  ratings  3  points  apart. 

A  second  check  on  reliability  is  available  from  the  Class  Rating  Scale,  where 
the  observers  independently  rated  several  aspects  of  classroom  performance  and 


functioning.  Available  from  36  classes ,  of  1*08  pairs  of  ratings,  90,6$  were 
identical  or  within  1  scale  unit  (63,2$  identical  and  27,1*$  within  1  scale 
point).  Finally,  ll*l*  pairs  of  ratings  are  available  of  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  the  classes  observed,  rated  on  a  9-point  scale.  Of  these,  96.1*$  were  identical 
or  within  1  scale  point  (57*6$  identical,  38.8$  within  1  point). 

All  three  aspects  of  this  analysis  therefore  support  the  reliability  of 
the  observer  ratings. 

In  addition  to  these  checks  on  reliability,  the  distribution  of  ratings 
of  educators  and  social  scientists  for  each  variable  were  compared.  Other 
than  in  isolated  instances,  they  did  not  differ  and  so  in  the  overview  which 
follows  they  are  combined  for  ease  of  comnruni cation, 

A  final  introductory  piece  of  information  on  the  observations  is  the 
observers’  feelings  as  to  the  typicality  of  the  lessons  they  observed.  Almost 
all  (91$),  were  rated  either  as  "completely  typical"  (1*7$)  or  "a  reasonable 
approximation”  (1*1*$).  The  9$  rated  as  “less  than  a  reasonable  approximation" 
amounted  to  21*  lessons  and  most  were  so  rated  because  of  a  substitute  handling 
the  class  (7)  or  a  non-teaching  lesson  being  observed  (8). 

Presentation  of  Data 

In  the  report  which  follows  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  the 
maximum  amount  of  data  within  a  relatively  small  report.  To  accomplish  this, 
each  of  the  V~>  bases  for  evaluation  noted  above  will  be  considered  in  turn 
and  a  summary  paragraph  will  be  presented  followed  by  the  specific  findings 
from  which  it  was  derived.  Because  of  the  varied  instruments  used,  this  listing 
of  specific  findings  will  also  indicate  the  source  of  each  particular  piece  of 
data  being  presented. 
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Following  the  data  for  the  V~>  aspects,  an  over-all  summary  will  be 
presented  of  the  entire  project*  Concluding  the  report  are  the  final  comments 
of  the  Research  Director,  including  a  consideration  of  the  limitations 
of  the  project. 

Throughout  the  presentation  of  results,  major  attention  has  been  paid 
to  practical,  rather  than  statistical,  significance.  With  the  numbers  of 
children  involved  in  this  study,  small  differences  in  degree  within  the 
same  quality  response  will  be  statistically  significant.  These  have  been 
noted,  but  where,  despite  statistically  significant  differences,  the  response 
pattern  was  essentially  parallel  for  the  samples  studied,  this  has  been  noted 
as  well. 
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RESULTS 


1,  Ratings  of  Quality  of  Instruction 

About  one-third  of  the  observers  thought  that  the  caliber  of  instruc¬ 
tion  they  observed  was  ” above  average”  or  ” excellent”  and  another  two-fifths 
rated  it  as  “average.”  This  was  true  both  of  their  ratings  of  the  quality  of 


instruction  of  the  total  class  period  they  observed  and  their  ratings  of  the 
quality  of  specific  lessons  within  that  class  period.  Thus,  at  least  72$, 
and  as  many  as  81$  of  these  ratings  of  quality  were  “average”  or  above,  with 
at  least  23$  and  as  many  as  hh%  ’’above  average”  or  “excellent.” 

In  keeping  with  this  consistently  positive  evaluation  of  the  quality 
of  instruction,  the  observers  were  positive  in  their  evaluation  of  the  total 
program  when  asked  to  assume  that  the  quality  of  instruction  as  seen  was 
typical.  When  asked  to  “role  play"  a  bit,  first  as  a  parent  of  an  OE  child 


and  then  as  a  parent  of  a  resident  child,  in  both  instances,  a  majority  of 


the  observers  said  they  would  be  enthusiastic  or  positive  about  having  their 
child  in  the  class. 

Aspect  of  Evaluation  _ Finding _ Source 


a)  Quality  of  Instruc¬ 
tion:  by  class 


3$  of  classes  observed  were  rated  outstanding,  3U$ 
as  better  than  average,  U2$  as  average  and  17$  as 
poor  and  i*$  as  extremely  poor.  ( 37:U2:21)1 


Observer 
Class  Rating 
Scale 


b)  Quality  of  Instruc¬ 
tion:  by 

c)  Quality  of  Reading 
Lessons  Observed 


2 

Of  283  separate  lessons  observed,  9$  were  rated 
excellent,  2£$  above  average,  UU$  average,  18$ 
poor  and  U$  very  poor.  (3h:bii:22) 

Of  reading  lessons,  U$  were  rated  excellent,  29$ 
better  than  average,  39$  average,  2h$  poor,  h%  very 
poor.  ( 33  s  39  s  28 ) 


OCRS 


OCRS 


^-These  numbers  summarize  the  proportions  above  average,  average  rrd  below  average 
respectively, 

2 

Two  hundred  sixty  three  of  these  lessons  are  discussed  in  items  ”cn  through  ”g”  below. 

The  other  twenty  involved  committee  work,  assembly  programs,  research,  or  instruction 
in  Fine  Arts. 
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Aspect  of  Evaluation 

d)  Quality  of  Language 
Arts  Lessens  (other 
than  reading)  observed 

#)  Quality  ef  Arithmetic 
Lessens  Observed 


f)  Quality  ef  Secial 
Studies  Lessens 
Observed 

g)  Quality  ef  Science 
Lessens  Observed 


h)  Observers  1  Feelings 
Abeut  Class  If 
Quality  ef  Instruction 
Observed  were  Typical 
and  Observer  were  OE 
Parent 

i)  Observers1  Feelings 
About  Class  if  Quality 
of  Inst rue tien  Ob¬ 
served  were  Typical 
and  Observer  were 
Resident  Parent 

j)  Relationship  of 
Observers'  Feelings 
as  Resident  and  OE 
Parent 

k)  Observers'  Feelings 
About  OE  Program  if 
Quality  of  Instruction 
Observed  was  Typical 


Finding 

Of  U3  lessons,  23/6  were  rated  above  average, 

58$  average,  lli%  poor  and  5%  extremely  poor 
(23t£8:19) 

Of  102  Arithmetic  lessons,  6%  were  rated  ex¬ 
cellent,  29%  better  than  average,  h0%  average, 

22$  poor  and  y%  as  very  poor  (35:^0:25) 

Of  50  social  studies  lessons,  12$  were  rated 
excellent,  32%  better  than  average,  39%  as 
average,  lh%  as  poor  and  h%  as  very  poor  (U2*:39tl8) 

Of  lU  science  lessons,  22$  were  rated  excellent, 
lh%  better  than  average,  h3%  as  average,  lh%  as 
poor  and  7%  as  very  poor  (36:ii3:21) 

23$  enthusiastic,  1*2$  slightly  positive,  22$ 
slightly  negative,  13$  strongly  negative 


20%  enthusiastic,  39%  slightly  positive,  26$ 
slightly  negative  and  15$  strongly  negative 


8i*$  of  ratings  identical,  12$  were  more  positive 
as  parent  of  OE  child,  h%  more  positive  as 
parent  of  resident  child 


58$  said  "retain  as  is,"  36$  said  "modify," 

6$  said  "abolish*"  Baeically,  observers  who 
would  "modify"  pointed  to  grouping  or  provision 
of  individual  attention  particularly  re  anxiety 
and  language  problems  of  OE  children.  They  also 
noted  need  for  better  calibre  instructional 
techniques  and  better  teacher-pupil  interaction. 

In  all  but  one  instance,  those  observers  who  said 
"abolish"  said  so  because  they  had  seen  what  they 
considered  poor  teaching.  In  the  one  exception, 
the  observer  believed  the  classroom  was  segregated 
in  seating  and  spirit. 


Source 

Observer 

Class 

Rating 

Scale 

OCRS 

OCRS 

OCRS 

OCRS 


OCRS 


OCRS 

OCRS 
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2.  Interaction  in  Classroom 

In  ratings  of  what  happened  in  the  classrooms  during  the  lessons  they 
observed,  about  three  fourths  of  both  educators  and  social  scientists  agreed  that 
the  OE  children  were  indistinguishable"  from  the  resident  children  in  terms  of 
seating  patterns  and  such  functional  criteria  as  class  participation,  volunteering 
and  being  called  on  by  the  teacher.  In  the  other  fourth  of  the  instances,  the 
observers  felt  that  even  if  they  had  not  known,  some  children  were  being  "bussed  in,” 
they  would  have  been  aware  that  some  children  were  not  an  integral  part  of  the  class, 
either  because  of  clustered  seating  or  limited  participation. 


Aspect  of  Evaluation 


Finding 


Source 


a) 


c ; 


Observer  Awareness 
of  Children  Being 
Bussed  In  if  They 
had  not  known  it. 

Why  Observers 
Were  Aware  of 
Children  Ifeing 
Bussed  (1*0 
slightly  aware, 

9  definitely) 


Q2%  "not  at  all''  aware,  V~>%  "slightlyj'  3%  ’definitely" 
aware  some  children  being  bussed  in. 


Most  often  because  of  limited  participation  by  OE 
children  or  because  of  seating  patterns  in  classroom. 


Observers 

Classroom 

Observation 

Report 


b)  Seating  of  OE  chil-  62^  of  classes  were  rated  as  having  OE  children 


OCOR 


dren  in  Classroom  "thoroughly  dispersed,”  22%  somewhat  clustered," 


16%  "clustered.” 


Extent  of  Class 
Participation 


y%  rated  OE  children  with  more  participation  than 
residents,  70^  the  same,  and  21%  participated  less 
than  resident  children.  (73 s27y 


OCRS 


^All  of  the  data  presented  in  this  section  are  based  on  the  more  than  905S  ©f  classes 
observed  in  which  the  resident  children  were  white  and  the  OE  children  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican.  Those  classes  with  Negro  residents  were  necessarily  excluded  from 
these  ratings  as  in  these  classes  the  observers  could  not  distinguish  resident  and 
OE  children. 


2 

In  this  section,  the  numbers  in  parenthesis  summarize  the  proportion  of  ratings 
where  OE  children  were  rated  the  same  or  more  and  rated  as  less,  respectively. 
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Aspect  of  Evaluation  Finding  _ _ _  Source 

d)  Spntaneeus  Question-  h%  rated  as  more  questioning  by  OE  children,  70 %  OCOR 

ing  rated  same  and  26%  less  or  none  by  OE  children  (7U:26) 

a)  Called  en  by  Teacher  6%  rated  as  having  OE  children  called  on  more,  7$%  same,  OCOR 

lh%  less,  and  5%  almost  none  fer  OE  children  (8:19) 

f)  Volunteering  3%  rated  as  mere  volunteering  by  OE  children,  62%  same,  OCOR 

and  35%  less  or  no  volunteering  by  OE  children  (6£:35) 

g)  In  Working,  i*e.,  3%  rated  as  OE  working  more,  ftl%  same,  16%  less  or  no  OCOR 

in  workbooks  working  by  OE  children  (81*:  16) 


21. 


3 .  Teacher  Behavior 

At  the  close  of  the  observation  period  the  observers  were  asked  to 
rate  the  teachers'  in-class  personality  and  behavior  using  the  19  dichotomous 
variables  on  the  Ryans  scale,  spelled  out  in  Table  5  below.  Ratings  of 
educators  and  social  scientists  did  not  differ  in  any  consistent  way  on  this 
scale  and  so  they  are  combined  in  the  table.  Observers  were  instructed  to 
indicate  any  instance  in  which  they  felt  that  the  teacher  behaved  differently 
towards  the  OE  and  resident  children.  They  made  such  an  indication  in  less  than 
1  o/o  ( .6  o/o)  of  their  ratings  and  so  these  data  suggest  that  teachers  behaved 
the  same  way  towards  both  groups  of  children. 

Now  as  to  how  they  behaved.  The  observers  felt  they  had  seen  at  least 
balanced  and  often  positive  teacher  behavior,  particularly  in  the  third  grade 
classes  observed.  On  the  19  different  aspects  of  teacher  in-class  behavior 
covering  functional  and  interpersonal  characteristics,  in  all  grades  (3*  ^ ,  5, 

6),  the  median  teacher  received  negative  ratings  on  only  one  characteristic 
"stereotyped  use  of  routines"  versus  "original  imaginative  teaching".  Depend¬ 
ing  on  her  grade,  she  received  average  ratings  on  three  to  eight  characteristics 
and  positive  ratings  on  ten  (5th  grade  to  sixteen  (3rd  grade).  The  table  below 
gives  the  composite  data  for  all  grades.^ 

For  four  characteristics  more  than  75  o/o  of  the  observers  rated 
teachers  at  the  positive  end  of  the  scale  being:  l)  attractively  groomed; 

2)  steady,  calm  and  stable;  3)  responsible,  conscientious,  and  setting  standards, 
and  4)  confident  and  sure  of  self.  No  negative  characteristic  was  attributed  to 
this  large  a  proportion,  and  thus  these  four  were  the  characteristics  which  most 
completely  characterized  the  teachers  observed. 

1 

The  table  presents  an  average  of  percents  for  the  separate  grades,  so  that 
each  grade  accounts  for  one-fourth  of  these  averages. 
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Table  5 

Proportion  of  Teachers  Receiving  Below  Average,  Average  and  Above 

Average  Ratings  on  Characteristics  of  Ryans*  Checklist, 

All  Grades  Combined 


Characteristic 

1.  Unattractive  -  Attractive 

2.  Erratic  -  Steady 

3.  Evading  -  Responsible 
h.  Uncertain  -  Confident 

5.  Inarticulate  -  Fluent 

6,  Excitable  -  Poised 
7c  Partial  -  Fair 

80  Disorganized  -  Systematic 

9.  Apathetic  -  Alert 

10.  Immature  -  Integrated 

11.  Aloof  -  Responsive 

12.  Harsh  -  Kindly 

13.  Unsympathetic  -  Understanding 

III.  Pessimistic  -  Optimistic 

lf>o  Narrow  -  Broad 

l60  Inflexible  -  Adaptable 

17 o  Dull  -  Stimulating 

18.  Autocratic  -  Democratic 

19.  Stereotyped  -  Original 


Proportion  of  Teachers  Rated  As 
Positive  Balanced  Negative 


82 

13 

5 

82 

9 

9 

79 

11 

10 

75 

15 

10 

70 

16 

lU 

70 

23 

7 

66 

23 

11 

63 

21 

16 

62 

15 

23 

60 

28 

12 

56 

19 

25 

5l 

33 

16 

h9 

32 

19 

h6 

33 

19 

hh 

30 

26 

h2 

25 

33 

U2 

26 

32 

36 

23 

hi 

27 

22 

51 

23 


U.  Effect  of  Program  on  Administrative 

and  Teaching  Staff  and  Their 

Opinions  About  It 

Principals  and  guidance  counselors  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  classroom  and 
remedial  teachers  agreed  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  OE  programs  into 
their  school  their  jobs  had  become  more  difficult,  with  problems  they  had  not 
faced  before.  Questioned  in  specific  areas,  a  majority  of  each  staff  level  noted 
increased  disciplinary  problems,  half  or  more  noted  alterations  in  methods  of 
instruction  (although  half  of  the  teachers  said  there  had  been  none),  and  half  of 
the  teachers  felt  there  had  been  a  decline  in  the  school's  level  of  achievement 
since  the  introduction  of  OE  whereas  the  other  half  said  it  had  stayed  the  same  or 
even  improved.  Referring  only  to  the  OE  children,  a  heavy  majority  of  teachers 
felt  that  their  level  of  achievement  had  increased  since  they  entered  the  receiv¬ 
ing  school. 

Teachers  and  principals  noted  similar  areas  of  weakness  in  the  program, 
and  similar  contributions  of  the  program.  Primary  contributions  were  in  the  area 
of  ethnic  interaction  and  consequent  improved  understanding  and  relationships 
among  the  children,  often  stated  as  providing  an  opportunity  for  each  group  of 
children  to  learn  about  the  other's  "way  of  life."  The  improved  education  and  as¬ 
piration  of  the  OE  children  was  also  cited  with  principals  adding  references  to 
professional  growth  of  teachers  and  improved  teaching  materials.  The  weaknesses 
cited  were  largely  administrative  considerations  which  teachers  and/or  principals 
felt  had  been  neglected.  Most  often  mentioned  were  lack  of  supervision  on  the 
bus,  lack  of  orientation  of  teachers,  children  or  parents,  what  was  referred  to  as 
lack  of  screening  in  the  sending  schools,  overcrowding  and/or  insufficient  person¬ 
nel  and  facilities  in  the  receiving  schools,  difficulties  in  contacting  parents 
of  OE  children,  and  finally  teachers'  feelings  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  OE  children  to  participate  in  the  after-school  activities  in  the  receiving 


school* 


Aspect  of  Evaluation 

a)  Effect  of  OE  pro¬ 
gram  on  discipline 
in  school 


al)  What  changes  in 
discipline  were 
necessary 


b)  Effect  of  OE  pro¬ 
gram  on  method  of 
instruction 

bl)  What  changes  in 
instruction  did 
classroom  teach¬ 
ers  report  (N*80) 


b2)  What  changes  in 
instruction  did 
remedial  teachers 
report  (N»19) 

c)  Effect  of  CE  program 
on  Guidance  Ser¬ 
vices  (N«30) 


Finding 


Source 


At  least  60$  of  each  staff  level  interviewed  said  Observers 

"yes"  the  Oe  program  had  made  for  more  discipline  Interviews 

problems.  The  highest  proportion  of  "yes"  came  of  Staff 

from  the  guidance  counselors  (85$)  and  principals 
(82$),  with  smaller  proportions  of  classroom  (67$) 
and  remedial  teachers  (67$)  saying  so. 


Those  who  said  there  had  been  changes,  referred  most  OIS 
often  in  general  terms  to  the  need  for  "constant 
discipline"  or  to  some  specific  procedure  they  have 
implemented  such  as  "being  firmer"  or  allowing  less 
talk.  A  few  cited  some  specific  behavior  of  Oe 
children  which  they  felt  had  not  been  a  problem  be¬ 
fore,  i.e.,  aggression  or  obscenity.  Then,  of 
course,  20$  to  30$  reiterated  their  belief  that  there 
had  been  no  change. 


Asked  if  there  had  been  changes  in  methods  of  instruc-  OIS 
tion,  principals  (70$)  and  guidance  counselors  (75$) 
believed  there  had  been  in  far  larger  proportions  than 
classroom  (1*8$)  or  remedial  teachers  (li5$)o 


Teachers  who  did  specify  a  change  or  changes  in  methods 
of  instruction  reported  several  with  similar  frequencies 

1)  slowing  pace  or  lowering  level  (10)  particularly  in 

reading 

2)  more  individualized  instruction  (8) 

3)  greater  emphasis  on  discipline  (7).  They  also  noted 

changes  in  their  own  attitudes  ( U ) ,  i.e.,  requiring 
more  patience,  encouragement  or  in  the  need  to 
"work  hard"  (5)«  Otherwise  they  referred  to  speci¬ 
fic  techniques  used  like  audio-visual  materials  (i|) 
or  more  homework  (U). 

li)  reviewing  or  reteaching  fundamentals  (5). 

Remedial  teachers  who  reported  changes  primarily  noted 
that  the  "change"  was  the  remedial  program  itself  (lO), 
i.e.,  it  had  been  introduced  since  the  OE  program  be¬ 
gan.  Otherwise  they  cited  individual  changes  they  had 
made  in  regard  to  organization,  materials  or  techniques. 


In  six  schools  the  guidance  program  had  been  imple¬ 
mented  since  the  CE  program  began.  In  schools  with  a 
program  prior  to  OE,  70$  said  there  had  been  modifi¬ 
cations,  almost  all  of  which  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
category  "more  guidance  services."  Other  than  this, 
a  few  (3)  referred  to  getting  parents  and  staff  in¬ 
volved  in  their  program. 


Observers 

Interview 

Guidance 

Counselor 


Aspect  of  Evaluation 

Finding 

Source 

d)  Teacher's  Estimate 
of  Changes  in  Level 
of  Achievement 

Since  OE  (N-178) 

Teachers  responded  to  this  question  either  in  terms  of 
OE  children  or  resident  children  or  "school  before 

OE, "  When  referring  to  OE  children  76%  of  teachers 
felt  there  had  been  an  increase  in  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  saw  no  change,  and  V9%  reported  OE  were 

achieving  little  or  less.  Referring  to  resident  chil¬ 
dren  or  the  school  level  of  achievement  before  CE,  15 fo 
of  the  teachers  reported  greater  achievement,  the 

same  and  $0%  a  decline  in  achievement. 

Observers 

Teacher 

Interview 

e)  Principal's  Per¬ 
ception  of  Effects 
of  OE  on  His  Job 

(N-38) 

23  Principals  noted  their  job  was  now  "substantially" 
(l3)  "moderately"  (7)  or  "slightly"  (l)  more  diffi¬ 
cult  with  3'  reporting  it  "about  the  same,"  9  reporting 
it  "better"  and  1  not  answering. 

Observers 
Principal 
Int erview 

el)  Why  More  Diffi¬ 
cult  (N-23) 

Specific  difficulties  were  less  time  for  supervision 
and  teacher  training  (9),  more  discipline  problems 
(8),  more  clerical  and  scheduling  problems  (10),  and 
more  problems  with  parents  (8) 

OPI 

e2)  Why  Better 
(N-9) 

Job  was  seen  as  better  because  of  satisfaction  from 
seeing  improvement  of  OE  children  (3),  increased 
social  awareness  (3)  or  professional  growth  (3)  by 
the  principal. 

OPI 

f)  Principal's  Per¬ 
ception  of  Weakness 
of  Program  (N=38) 

Every  principal  cited  at  least  1  weakness.  Most  often 
they  noted  bussing  (21 )  with  lack  of  supervision,  the 
length  of  the  trip  and  the  early  start.  Next  they  re¬ 
ferred  to  problems  of  screening  (ll),  to  insufficient 
personnel  (8),  difficulties  of  contact  with  OE  parents 
(3)  and  the  general  area  of  orientation  (10)  with 
specific  references  to  teachers  (3),  OE  parents  (3), 

OE  children  (3)  and  resident  parents  (1), 

OPI 

g)  Principal's  Per¬ 
ception  of  Contribu¬ 
tions  of  Program 

(N-38) 

33  of  38  principals  cited  at  least  one  contribution. 
Most  often  (26),  these  involved  Negro-white  interac¬ 
tion  and/or  the  social  values  and  understandings  as  a 
consequence  of  this.  Then  they  cited  the  higher 
achievement  and  better  education  for  QE  children  (ll), 
professional  growth  of  teachers  (I4),  improved  methods 
particularly  re^  history  of  minorities  (3)  and  rais¬ 
ing  aspirations  of  OE  children  (3), 

OPI 

h)  Teacher's  Per¬ 
ceptions  of  Con¬ 
tributions  of  Pro¬ 
gram  (N-178) 

One  hundred  fifty  of  the  teachers  named  at  least  one 
contribution.  Almost  all  (139)  cited  ethnic  integra¬ 
tion,  referring  specifically  to  wider  social  contacts 
and  increased  social  awareness  among  children  (U8), 
the  exposure  to  each  other's  way  of  life  (I4O)  or  to 
general  improved  ethnic  relationships  (30).  Then  they 
mentioned  the  improved  educational  opportunities  and/ 
or  aspirations  of  OE  children  (32)  and  the  removal  of 

OE  children  to  a  "better  environment  (12), 

Observers 

Teacher 

Interview 

26 


Aspect  of  Evaluation 

i)  Teacher’s  Percep¬ 
tions  of  Weaknesses 
of  Program 


Finding 

All  teachers  cited  at  least  one  weakness.  Most  often 
(5l)  they  referred  to  problems  involved  with  bussing, 
including  lack  of  supervision,  length  of  trip  and 
scheduling  problems.  Then  they  mentioned  screening 
problems  (36)  either  their  perception  that  only 
"problem  children"  were  sent  (22)  or  that  there  was 
insufficient  limiting  of  the  program  to  the  academi¬ 
cally  most  able  (lU)*  Then  there  was  a  cluster  of 
weaknesses  mentioned  by  between  18  and  25  teachers: 
the  limited  opportunities  OE  children  had  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  after-school  activities  (25),  the  difficul¬ 
ties  the  school  had  in  contacting  CE  parents  (23), 
overcrowding  and/or  inadequate  facilities  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving  school  (20)  and  what  teacher  perceived  as  con¬ 
tinued  segregation  within  the  program  (18),  i.e.,  on 
busses,  in  grouping  in  class  or  most  often,  voluntarily 
by  the  OE  children  (10 ), 


Source 

OTI 
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5,  Effects  of  Program  on  Children 
and  Their  Opinions  About  It 

A  majority  of  both  resident  and  OE  children  liked  the  program  and  thought 
it  was  a  good  idea,  although  there  were  large  differences  in  the  majorities1  70$ 
of  residents  compared  to  90$  of  OE  children.  The  resident  children  who  did  not 
like  the  program  believed  that  the  school  had  changed  for  the  worse  since  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  terms  of  criteria  like  more  fighting,  noise,  destruction  of  property  or 
impeded  learning  opportunities.  Those  resident  children  who  thought  it  was  a  good 
idea  referred  to  the  general  idea  that  through  the  program  the  OE  children  were 
attending  a  better,  less  crowded  school  and  so  would  obtain  a  better  education,  and 
that  through  interacting  in  the  program  they  (the  residents)  and  OE  children  each 
got  to  know  different  kinds  of  people. 

The  OE  children  preferred  the  receiving  school  because  of  less  fighting, 
their  liking  for  children  and  staff  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  physical 
facilities,  all  of  which  added  up  to  their  learning  more  than  they  learned  in  the 
sending  schools.  They  spelled  out,  in  other  questions,  the  instruction  in  specific 
subjects  and  better  teaching  which  they  felt  was  the  basis  for  their  learning  more. 

School  staff  had  an  accurate  perception  of  the  children's  feelings, 
nothing  that  the  OE  children  were  more  fully  in  favor  of  the  program  than  the  resi¬ 
dent  children,  although  staff  said  that  a  majority  of  both  groups  favored  it. 
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Aspect  of  Evaluation 


a)  Resident  Children's 
Feelings  as  to 
’Whether  School  Has 
Changed  Since  OE 
Program  Instituted 

al)  What  Resident 
Children  Think 
Has  Changed 


b)  Resident  Children's 
Feelings  as  to 
Whether  OE  Program 
Was  a  Good  Idea 

bl)  Resident 

Children ' s  Per¬ 
ception  of  Why  OE 
Children  Come 

b2)  Why  Resident  Chil¬ 
dren  Thought  it  a 
Good  Idea  (N*326) 

b3)  Why  Resident  Chil¬ 
dren  Thought  it  a 
Bad  Idea  (N-IO8) 


c)  OE  Children's  Feel¬ 
ings  About  the 
Program 

cl)  Why  CE  Children 
Preferred  Receiv¬ 
ing  School  (N=li30) 


Finding 


Of  5>U2  resident  children,  said  school  has  changed, 
k9%  said  it  had  not,  and  3%  couldn't  say. 


Among  those  259  resident  children  who  did  feel  that 
the  school  had  changed,  75$  noted  a  change  considered 
negative,  2h%  referred  to  neutral  changes,  and  1%  to 
changes  considered  positive.  Most  often  the  negative 
changes  involved  less  controlled  discipline,  more 
fighting  or  more  trouble  (67  times),  less  effective 
learning  or  disrupted  classes  (21;),  crowded  corditions 
(23)  noise  (l5)  and  destruction  of  school  property 
(13).  The  neutral  changes,  most  often  involved  refer¬ 
ences  like  "new  teachers,"  "new  programs"  or  "more 
Negro  children  attend  now." 

10%  think  it  was,  23$  think  it  was  a  bad  idea, 

7 %  neutral 


Almost  all  because  this  (receiving)  school  is  a  good 
school,  a  better  school,  less  crowded  or  because 
they  (OE  children)  want  a  better  education 


Most  gave  only  a  generalization  (116).  Where  a  rea¬ 
son  was  stated,  most  often  it  referred  to  getting  to 
know  different  people  (59),  helping  OE  children  get 
better  education  (37),  or  go  to  a  better  school  (2it). 

Most  often  they  referred  to  fighting  or  behavior 
problems  (31),  then  to  issue  of  going  to  school 
where  "they"  (OE)  live  (22)  or  to  difficulties  of 
travel  or  getting  sick  (17)  and  then  to  bad  academic 
consequences  on  the  resident  children  or  level  of 
instruction  (10). 

90%  of  OE  children  prefer  the  receiving  school,  9% 
prefer  the  sending  school  and  3%  had  no  preference 


There  were  five  major  areas  of  response:  School  at¬ 
mosphere  re:  better  discipline  and  fewer  fights  (93), 
or  re:  liking  of  children  and  staff  (5U);  quality  of 
staff  re:  better  teachers  (77),  physical  facilities 
of  school  (79)  or  the  fact  of  their  learning  more  (68). 


Source 


Observers 

Interviews 

Resident 

Children 


OIRC 


OIRC 


CIRC 


OIRC 


OIRC 


Observers 
Interviews 
OE  Children 

0I0EC 
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Aspect  of  Evaluation 


c2)  OE  Children's 
References  to 
Integration 

c3)  "Why  OE  Children 
Prefer  Old  (Send¬ 
ing  )  School  (N*l*7 ) 


d)  Things  CE  Children 
Do  at  Receiving 
School  They  Didn't 
Do  at  Sending 
School 


e)  OE  Children's  Per¬ 
ception  of  Receiv¬ 
ing  Special  Kelp 
at  Receiving  School 


f)  Do  OE  Children 
like  the  Receiving 
School 


g)  Staff  Perceptions 
of  White  Resident 
Children's  Opinions 
of  Program 


h)  Staff  Perceptions 
of  OE  Children  *s 
Opinion  of  Program 


Finding 

Only  2  of  1*30  reasons  for  preferring  the  receiving 
school  referred  to  integration  per  se. 


Most  frequently  referred  to  travel  and  bussing  (7), 
familiarity  of  old  school  and  teachers  (8),  fights 
in  new  school  (6),  or  general  reference  to  old 
school  "better"  (8).  Of  l*8l  interviews  only  3  re¬ 
ferred  to  being  insulted  or  picked  on  in  receiving 
school o 

70$  of  the  OE  children  did  specify  something  they  did 
at  receiving  school  which  they  did  not  do  at  sending 
school.  Primarily  these  involved  instruction  in  spe¬ 
cific  subjects  like  Art  (31 ),  Home  Economics  (20), 

Math  (17),  Music  (16)  or  Science  (11).  They  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  specific  school  facilities  like  gymnasium 
(55),  yard  (12)  or  library  (11 ),  and  one  cluster  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  higher  level  of  responsibility  they  had 
(21),  i.e.,  as  monitors. 

About  half  (1*7)  of  the  OE  children  interviewed  speci¬ 
fied  some  special  help  they  received.  Most  often  they 
specified  that  teachers  "teach  more  in  class"  (81*), 
then  they  referred  to  special  reading  classes  (63). 

No  other  special  help  was  mentioned  by  more  than 
7  children. 

In  addition  to  being  asked  which  school  they  preferred, 
the  OS  children  were  asked  if  they  "liked  it  here." 

91$  said  they  did  like  it,  with  8£  saying  they  liked 
the  sending  school  better,  and  It  saying  they  liked 
both  schools.  Asked  why,  most  were  relatively  non¬ 
committal,  simply  saying  that  they  liked  it  "CK"  and 
wanted  to  stay. 

At  each  staff  level,  about  two- thirds  believed  the 
resident  children  were  "mildly"  or  "strongly"  accept¬ 
ing  of  program.  Only  10$  believe  resident  children 
were  "mildly  rejecting"  of  program  and  only  a  few 
teachers  (6)  or  principals  (1*)  believed  there  was  any 
"strong  rejection"  by  resident  children. 

At  each  staff  level  almost  all  believed  OE  children 
were  "strongly"  or  "mildly"  accepting  of  the 
program  (62$  to  Iht) » 


Source 


0I0EC 


0I0EC 


0I0EC 


0I0EC 


0I0SC 


Observers 
Interviews 
of  Staff 


OIS 
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6.  Staff's  Opinions  About  Continuing 
the  OE  Program 

At  each  of  the  four  staff  levels  studied:  principal,  classroom  teacher, 
remedial  teacher  and  guidance  counselor,  about  two-thirds  were  in  favor  of  CE, 
and  said  "continue  the  program  with  modifications."  Of  the  other  third,  for 


principals  and  teachers,  20$  said  continue  "as  is"  and  10$  said  "abolish."  For 
guidance  counselors,  10$  said  continue  "as  is"  and  20$  said  "abolish,"  and  for 
remedial  teachers,  15$  each  said  continue  "as  is"  and  "abolish." 

Most  modifications  suggested  were  administrative  procedures  intended  to 
smooth  the  operation  of  the  program,  i.e.,  better  orientation,  supervision  on  the 
bus,  better  screening.  Less  often  they  noted  the  need  for  Improved  teacher  train¬ 
ing  and/or  new  techniques,  methods  and  materials. 


Aspect  of  Evaluation 


Finding 


a)  Staff  Cpinions  of 
OE  Program 


source 


At  each  staff  level  about  two-thirds  were  "strongly" 
or  "mildly"  favorable  (53$  to  69$) ,  and  one- third 
"mildly"  or  "strongly"  unfavorable,  primarily  "mildly." 


Observers 
Staff 
Irtervj ews 


b)  Principal's  Opinion  21$  said  continue  it  "as  is",  72$  said  "continue  it 
on  Continuing  the  with  modifications"  and  7$  said  "abolish  it." 
Program 


Observers 

Principal 

Interviews 


bl)  Modifications 

Suggested  by  Prin¬ 
cipals  (N— 38 ) 


1.  Better  screening  of  CE  children  (12) 

2.  C-ive  receiving  schools  additional  services  and/or 
personnel  (lb) 

3.  Begin  in  lower  grades  only  (9) 

I4.0  Better  orientation  of  CE  parents  (6)  or  children  (2) 

5.  Better  coordination  between  sending  and  receiving 
schools  (I4)  arrl/or  headquarters  (b) 

60  Provide  supervision  or  bus  and/cr  improved 
service  (7) 

7o  Provide  teacher  training  and  orientation  (b) 


c)  Teachers  1 2 3 * 5  Opinion 
Continuing  the 
Program 


on  23$  said  continue  "as  is"  65$  said  "modify"  and 
12$  said  "abolish. " 


Observers 

Teacher 

Interviews 


cl)  Modifications  Most  often  teachers  referred  to  better  screening  (hi). 

Suggested  by  \  beginning  in  lower  grades  (13),  eliminating  discipline 

Teachers  (Nst196)  problems  from  program  (lb),  the  need  for  new  tech¬ 
niques,  methods  or  materials  (20),  supervision  on  busses 
or  shorter  trips  (2b),  cooperation  with  or  orientation 
of  OE  parents  (25).  A  cluster  of  teachers  ( 12 )  noted 

that  modifications  also  involved  societal  changes  re: 
housing. 

Some  teachers  gave  more  than  one  suggestion. 
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Aspect  of  Evaluation 


Finding 


Source 


d)  Guidance  Counsellors  '  13$  said  continue  "as  is,"  65$  said  "modify"  and  22$ 
Opinion  on  Contin-  said  "abolish  it." 
uing  Program 


Observers 

Guidance 

Counselor 

Interviews 


dl)  Modifications 
Suggested  by 
Guidance  Coun¬ 
selors  (N-30). 


Most  often  guidance  counselors  suggested  improved 
bus  service  (lU)  including  supervision,  extended 
service  after  regular  school  hours  and  shorter  trips; 
more  special  services  or  additional  personnel  in 
receiving  school  (9),  better  screening  (5),  orienta¬ 
tion  of  OE  parents  (It)  and  more  teacher  training  and 
orientation  (i|). 


e)  Remedial  Teachers'  lf>$  said  continue  "as  is,"  66$  said  "continue  with 
Opinion  on  Contin-  modifications,"  17$  said  "abolish  it." 
uing  the  Program 


Observers 

Remedial 

Teacher 

Interviews 


el)  Modifications 
Suggested  by 
Remedial 
Teachers  (NWj2) 


The  modifications  suggested  by  remedial  teachers 
were  identical  to  those  suggested  by  guidance  coun¬ 
selors:  improved  bussing  service  (10),  better 
screening  (8),  additional  services  and  personnel 
in  receiving  school  (7),  orientation  of  OE  parents 
(and  children)  (6).  A  few  (2  or  3)  referred  to  spe¬ 
cific  aspects  of  remedial  instruction  like  an  inten¬ 
sive  reading  program  for  OE  children. 
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7.  Childrens  Perceptions  of  School  , 

Staff,  and  Classmates 

Asked  to  react  to  17  aspects  of  school  and  staff,  OE  and  resident  children  gave 
the  same  response  pattern  to  16  aspects,  that  is  they  had  the  same  majority  response. 
Only  on  item  lli  for  boys  and  item  11  for  girls  did  the  majority  response  differ.  Thus, 
when  9  items  are  listed  below  on  which  there  was  a  difference  of  at  least  6%,  it 
should  be  noted  that  these  are  differences  of  degree  within  the  same  quality  response. 
Moreover,  while  on  each  of  these  9  items  the  difference  was  one  in  which  smaller  pro¬ 
portions  of  OE  than  resident  children  gave  the  "positive"  response,  in  6  of  the  9 
items  larger  proportions  cf  02  than  matched  sample  children  in  the  sending  schools 
gave  the  positive  response.  For  example,  note  item  15  on  too  much  fighting,  or  item 
111  on  whether  this  is  "the  best  school  I  know"  or  item  9  on  the  pleasantness  cf  the 
school  building. 


Aspect  of  Evaluation  _ Finding _  Source 

a)  Perception  of  School  I  -  Mo  differences  in  proportion  of  OE  or  resident  "My  School" 
and  Staff  children  who  .  said: 

1)  Teachers  want  to  help  (99:98:96) 

2)  Teachers  really  interested  ( 8^ : 8U : 82 ) 

3)  Teachers  explain  clearly  (91:91:89) 

0  Good  lunches  (U6 : U3 : UU  Yes )  ()|8:ljO:50  No) 

5)  What  they  are  learning  is  useful  (91:92:91) 

6)  Don't  wish  didn't  go  to  school  (65:68:69) 

7)  Learned  more  this  year  than  before  (81:79:78) 

8)  Work  not  too  easy  (69:68:61) 

II  -  OE  and  resident  children  differed  at  least  6%  in 
proportion  who  said  "yes"  to: 

9)  School  building  pleasant  (  Boys  68:7li:58) 

(Girls  75:77:^1) 

10)  Work  isn't  too  hard  (78 : 8U : 7 8 ) 

11)  Deny  work  hard  and  get  nowhere  (  Boys  57:63:56) 

(Girls  1:5:70:51) 

12)  Teachers  don't  expect  you  to  work  too  hard 

(55: 63: UU) 


In  this  area,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  proportions  giving  the  indicated 
response  for  OE,  resident  and  sending  school  children  respectively.  Unless  indicated, 
the  per  cents  are  for  both  sexes  combined,  since  they  were  combined  when  they  did  not 

differ. 
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Aspect  of  Evaluation _ Finding _  Source 

13)  Teachers  fair  and  square  (  Boys  69:78:65) 

(Girls  78: 82:65) 

111)  Best  school  I  know  (  Boys  I4.6: 57  : 33 ) 

(Girls  62:65:£o) 

15)  Boys  and  girls  fight  too  much  (67:58: 83) 

16)  Principal  friendly  (  Boys  69:82:76) 

(Girls  82:87:81) 

17)  Trip  to  school  isn’t  too  hard  (66:80:80) 

Trip  to  school  is  too  hard  (33:20:18) 


Asked  to  react  to  20  aspects  of  their  class  and  classmates,  the  children's  re¬ 
sponses  had  quantitative  differences  of  at  least  6%  on  10  items,  and  on  5  of  these  the 
difference  reflected  a  different  majority  response  as  well.  Response  patterns  for  0E 
and  sending  school  children  were  closer  than  for  the  Inventory  on  "My  School." 

The  differences  typically  reflected  a  less  positive  perception  of  the  class  by 
0E  and  sending  school  children  compared  to  resident  children,  but  without  a  consistent 
theme.  On  some  items  concerned  with  characteristics  of  classmates  (politeness,  grati¬ 
tude,  hard-working)  there  were  no  differences;  on  others  (fairness,  trying  something 
new,  trustworthiness )  there  were.  Similarly,  on  seme  aspects  of  class  climate  there  were 
no  differences  (chance  to  show  what  can  do,  interesting)  while  on  others  (having  good 
time,  need  for  better  classroom,  cr  better  materials)  there  were  differences. 

The  two  largest  differences,  the  only  ones  of  15$,  point  up  the  tendency  of  0E 
children  and  sending  school  children  to  believe  that  they  lack  both  the  "things"  and  the 
"classroom"  to  do  their  best  work. 


1 

One  item  will  be  omitted  here  since  examiners  frequently  reported  children  did  not 
understand  meaning  of  "many  children  look  down  on  others." 


3b 


Aspect  of  Evaluation 

b)  Perception  of  Class 
and  Classmates 


_ Finding _ _  Source 

I  -  No  differences  between  02  and  resident  children  "My  Class" 
who  said: 

1)  Do  interesting  things  in  class  (82:8b:78) 

2)  Children  happy  when  you  do  something  for  them 

(72:76:66) 

3)  Good  class  except  for  one  or  two  children 

(82:80:82) 

b)  Everyone  trying  to  keep  classroom  nice 

(53:^U:U3) 

5)  Everyone  in  class  wants  to  work  hard 

(61:56:52) 

6)  Everyone  has  chance  to  show  what  can  do 

(7U:73:65) 

7)  Everyone  polite  (148:51:38) 

8)  Everyone  can  do  good  job  if  try  ( 9U 1 96:9*^) 


II  -  Differences  of  at  least  6%  in^proportion  of  0E 
and  resident  children  who  said: 

9)  You  can’t  trust  almost  everyone  in  this  class 

(5l:U5:63) 

10)  Not  hard  to  make  friends  (71:77:70) 

11 )  Many  children  not  fair  (3U : 28 : 14.2 ) 

12)  Children  want  to  try  anything  new  (147:511: lib) 

13)  A  lot  of  children  don't  like  to  do  things 

together  (38:b5:32) 

lb)  Children  in  class  not  pretty  mean  ( 57 : 66 : 14I4 ) 

15)  Can  have  good  time  in  class  (7b:  83: 78) 

16)  Everyone  doesn't  mind  his  own  business  ( 53 : bb : 59 ) 

17)  Feel  do  belong  (b8:62:b9) 

18)  Do  have  things  needed  to  do  best  work  (bO:55:39) 

19)  Don't  need  better  classroom  to  do  best  work 

(60:76:56) 


In  terms  of  the  over-all  score  provided  by  the  "My  Class"  instrument,  all  three 
groups  had  positive  medians.  There  were  no  differences  between  receiving  and  0E  children, 
but  both  groups  were  slightly  more  positive  than  children  in  sending  schools.  Equally 
important,  in  the  three  groups  of  children  the  proportions  with  over-all  positive  per¬ 
ceptions  of  their  class  (above  zero)  were  75*2  for  0E  children,  805  for  residents  and 
10%  for  children  in  the  sending  schools. 


xIn  this  area,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  proportions  giving  the  indicated 
response  for  CE,  resident  and  sending  schccl  children  respectively. 
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Aspect  of  Evaluation  _ Finding _ _  Source 

c)  Over-all  Perception  ”My  Class" 

of  Class,  on  Table  6 

Positive-Negative 
Continuum 

Proportions  With  Indicated  Over-All 


Perception  of  Class 

Group 


Quality 

Score 

OE 

Res, 

Send. 

Positive 

9  -12 

13 

18 

7 

5  -  8 

35 

3k 

29 

l  -  k 

27 

28 

3k 

Balanced 

0 

9 

6 

7 

Negative 

l  -  k 

13 

11 

18 

5  -  8 

3 

3 

5 

9  -12 

X 

Total  Positive 

75 

80 

70 

Total  Negative 

16 

Ik 

23 

Median 

+U.3 

+U.8 

+2.8 

"There  were  some  children  with  scores  in  this 
category,  but  too  few  to  round  to  1%, 

The  final  aspect  of  perception  of  class  which  was  studied  were  children’s 
direct  perceptions  of  each  other.  The  children  were  given  pre-printed  lists  cf  the 
class  roster  and  the  graduate  assistant  read  a  stimulus  "guess  who"  item  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  circled  the  names  of  their  classmates  to  whom  it  applied.  Our  interest  was  not 
in  identifying  stars  or  isolates  but  in  seeing  if  either  OE  or  resident  children  tended 
to  stereotype  themselves  or  each  other.  To  this  end  the  analysis  of  these  data  com¬ 
pared  the  responses  to  each  item  to  the  basic  distribution  of  OE  boys  and  girls  in  the 
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classes  studied  on  this  instrument.  The  analysis  was  done  separately  by  sex  since  the 

. 

;  immediate  first  finding  was  that  among  both  OE  and  resident  children  (in  the  elementary 
schools  at  least)  boys  and  girls  cordially  dislike  each  other  and  attribute  positive 
characteristics  to  their  own  sex  and  negative  characteristics  to  the  opposite  sex,'. 

The  basic  distribution  against  which  the  item  responses  were  tabulated  was: 

OE  boys  -  10# 

OE  girls  -  11# 

Res.  boys  -  bZ% 

Res.  girls  -  37# 

The  over-all  finding  from  these  items,  which  essentially  consisted  of  nega¬ 
tively  charged  behavioral  descriptions,  was  that  Oe  boys  and  girls  tended  to  name 
each  other  more  often  than  in  the  proportions  above.  Thus  the  OE  children  showed  some 
tendency  to  state  that  they  more  often  had  negative  characteristics  than  the  resident 
children.  7or  example,  on  the  first  item  listed  below,  asking  "who  says  mean  things," 
among  OE  boys,  3h%  of  their  choices  were  other  CE  children  compared  to  the  21  ’  of 
the  OE  children  actually  in  the  classes.  In  contrast,  resident  boys  and  girls  typi¬ 
cal,  ly  chose  children  almost  exactly  in  the  proportions  above,  and  thus  indicated  no 
tendency  to  stereotype  by  group,  instead  saying  that  they  felt  these  negative  behavi¬ 
oral  traits  were  distributed  among  themselves  and  the  OE  children  to  the  same  extent. 


1 

This  instrument  was  only  administered  in  the  first  31  schools  studied 
since  sufficient  data  were  obtained  by  that  time. 


Aspect  of  Eva,  uation 


Finding 


Source 


d)  Perception  of  Each 
Other's  Character¬ 
istics 


Sccionetric 

Inventory 


dl)  "Who  Says  Mean 
Things  ? 


d2)  Who  Pushes  and 
Shoves? 


d3)  Who  is  Not  Sure 
of  Self  in 
Anything  ? 

dli)  Who  Starts 
Fights  Over 
Nothing? 

d5)  Who  Says  They 
Can't  Do  Things? 


d6)  Who  Do  You  Like 
to  Play  With? 


d?)  Who  Does  Nobody 
Play  With? 


OE  boys  and  girls  named  each  other  more  often  than  ST 

expected  (3li$  and  3155  compared  to  21$) and  picked 
the  residents  less  often. 

Resident  boys  and  girls  selected  children  almost  ocactly 
like  the  basic  proportions  in  the  classes 

OS  boys  and  girls  picked  each  other  more  often  than  SI 
expected  (35$  and  32$)  and  picked  the  residents 
less  often. 

Resident  boys  and  girls  responded  as  the  proportions 
in  class. 

OS  boys  named  more  OE  boys  and  fewer  resident  boys  SI 

than  expected.  02  girls  named  more  OE  girls  and 
fewer  resident  boys  than  expected. 

Residents  did  not  differ  from  the  basic  proportions. 

OE  boys  and  girls  picked  each  other  more  often  (37$ 
and  3h$). 

Residents  no  different  than  basic  proportions, 

OE  boys  and  girls  picked  each  other  more  often  (37$  SI 
and  I4I4./0 ) . 

Residents  no  different  than  basic  proportions. 

Selection  was  almost  purely  on  basis  of  sex;  i.e.,  SI 

OS  boys  selected  selves  (36$)  and  resident  boys 
(Ui$)  and  resident  boys  did  same  (11$  and  65$); 
so  did  OE  (37$  and  U5$)  and  resident  girls 
(15$  and  68$), 

Very  few  children  named.  Of  these  few,  OE  boys  SI 

named  selves  and  OE  girls  similar  to  the  basic 
proportions  but  named  more  resident  girls  and 
fewer  resident  boys.  OE  girls  named  more  Os  boys 
and  fewer  resident  boys  than  the  basic  proportions. 
Residents  did  not  differ  from  the  basic  proportions. 


d8)  Who  Takes  Others'  All  groups  chose  similarly  to  the  basic  proportions  SI 
Things?  except  OE  girls  who  named  each  other  more  often  and 

resident  boys  less  often  than  those  proportion^. 


-^In  the  Findings  in  this  section,  specific  results  are  stated  only  when  they 
differ  from  the  basic  proportions,  for  instance  in  Md3"  OE  girls  picked  resident 
girls  as  expected. 
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Aspect  of  Evaluation  _ Finding _ _  Source 

d 9)  Who  Lies  to  Get  OE  boys  chose  OE  and  resident  girls  more  often  than  SI 
Others  in  Trouble?  in  the  basic  proportions  and  chose  resident  boys 

less.  OE  girls  also  chose  OE  girls  (but  not  boys) 
more  often  and  resident  boys  and  girls  less  often. 

Resident  boys  and  girls  chose  OF  children  as  in  the 
basic  proportions  but  chose  resident  boys  less  often 
and  resident  girls  more  often. 


dlO)  Who  Does  Not  OE  boys  and  girls  chose  themselves  more  often  and  SI 
Obey  the  Teacher?  resident  boys  less  often  than  the  basic  proportions. 

Resident  boys  chose  resident  girls  more  and  them¬ 
selves  less  often,  and  resident  girls  chose  as  in 
the  basic  proportions. 


8.  Friendship  Patterns  Within  the  Classroom 

Two  independent,  and  quite  different,  aspects  of  the  study  both  support  the 


conclusion  that  frequent  friendships  have  developed  between  OE  and  resident  children. 


As  with  the  data  just  discussed  on  characteristics  attributed  to  each  other,  the  friend¬ 
ship  patterns  too  were  predominantly  between  children  of  the  same  sex.  The  first  source 
of  data  was  the  direct  questions  asked  the  children  in  the  interviews,  as  to  whether 
they  had  made  "friends"  with  each  other.  Almost  without  exception  they  said  they  had. 

A  more  rigorous  test  was  provided  by  the  instrument  "Picking  Friends"  in  which  each 


child  was  provided  with  a  class  roster  and  asked  to  place  a  number  1  next  to  his 
"very  good  friends,"  a  number  2  next  to  his  "good"  friends  a  3  next  to  children  who  are 
"okay"  and  a  h  next  to  those  he  "doesn’t  know  well  enough  to  rate."^ 


The  data  from  "Picking  Friends"  corroborates  the  interview  data  since  in  the 
large  majority  of  classes  every  resident  child  received  a  1  or  2  from  at  least  one  OE 


child  and  vice  versa. 


A  detailed  analysis  of  these  data  was  also  done  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of 
OE  children  in  the  class.  Four  gradations  were  used:  less  than  10 %f  10%  to  2%%9 


As  noted  earlier  in  the  Procedure,  we  did  not  ask  the  child  to  place  a  £  next  to 
those  he  "did  not  like."  The  instrument  provides  this  final  instruction,  asking  the 
child  to  place  the  5  next  to  all  those  without  a  number.  These  £'s  were  added  later 
by  clerical  staff. 

*See  end  of  Appendix. 
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26$  to  h5$>  and  U6$  to  58 %  .  f  which  was  the  highest  concentration  of  OE  children.  These 
data,  presented  in  item  "e"  below,  reveal  two  facts:  the  larger  the  proportion  of  CE 
children  in  the  class,  the  more  positively  the  OE  children  felt  about  their  friendships 
with  the  resident  children,  but  in  contrast,  resident  children  felt  positively  about 
their  friendships  with  the  OE  children  at  each  gradation. 

Finally,  the  data  from  "Picking  Friends"  indicated  no  differences  among  OE 
or  resident  children  in  the  extent  to  which  they  indicated  they  "did  not  know"  each 
other  or  the  extent  to  which  they  had  no  liking  for  each  other. 

Aspect  of  Evaluation  _ Finding _  Source 


a)  Resident  Children's 
Perception  of  Social 
Interaction  Among 
Children  (N=595) 

b)  OS  Children’s  Per¬ 
ception  of  Social 
Interaction  Among 
Children  (N*567) 


c)  OE  Perception  of 
Having  Hade  Friends 
Among  Residents 


d)  Residents'  Percep¬ 
tion  of  Having 
Made  Friends  Among 
OE 


96$  of  resident  children  interviewed  reported  having 
made  friends  among  the  bussed-in  children.  )|6$  re¬ 
ported  having  made  few  friends  (1-5),  26$  some  (6-15) 
and  28$  many  (l6  or  more)  friends 0 


Observers 

Interview 

Resident 

Children 


98$  of  OE  children  interviewed  reported  having  made  Observers 
friends  in  the  receiving  school.  16$  reported  a  few  Interview 

(1-5)  friends,  2lj.$  reported  some  (6-15)  and  60$  re-  OE  Childre 

ported  many  (16  or  more). 

Of  these  friends  8$  were  made  on  the  bus  only,  29$ 
in  school  only,  and  63$  both  in  school  and  on  bus. 


In  36$  (for  CE  boys)  and  25$  (for  OE  girls)  of  classes,  "Picking 
every  resident  child  was  selected  as  a  "very  good"  or  Friends" 
"good"  friend  by  at  least  one  OE  child.  In  an  addi¬ 
tional  third  of  the  classes  (32$  for  boys  and  U0$  for 
girls)  at  least  three-fourths  of  resident  children  were 
so  rated.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  in  about  1.5$ 
of  the  classes,  less  than  one-half  of  the  resident 
children  were  selected  as  "veryT  good"  or  "good"  friends 
by  the  OE  children. 


In  80$  of  classes  every  CE  child  was  selected  by  at 
least  one  resident  child  as  a  "very  good"  or  "good" 
friend;  in  17$  of  classes  between  one- half  and  three- 
fourths  were  so  selected  and  in  only?'  3$  were  fewer 
than  one-half'  selected. 


40. 


Aspect  of  Evaluation 

e)  Relationship  of 
Friendship  Patterns 
to  Proportion  of 
0E  children  in 
Class 


f)  Extent  to  Which 
Children  Did  Not 
Know  Each  Other 


g)  Extent  to  Which 
Children  Indicated 
No  Liking  for  Each 
Other 


Findings 


Source 


As  the  proportion  of  OE  children  increased  from  "PF" 

less  than  10  o/o  to  58  o/o,  friendship  patterns 
reported  differed  for  OE  and  resident  children. 

For  OE  boys  the  proportion  of  classes  in  which 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  resident  children 
were  selected  as  "very  good"  or  "good"  friends 
by  OE  children  went  from  24  o/o  to  62  o/o  to 
85  o/o  to  100  o/o  as  the  proportion  of  OE 
children  went  from  less  than  10  o/o,  to  10-25  o/o, 
to  26-45  o/o  and  45  o/o  to  58  o/o.  For  OE  girls, 
the  same  trend  was  noted  but  the  large  increase 
occurred  in  the  11  o/o  to  25  o/o  interval.  The 
proportions  were:  17  o/o,  67  0/0,  75  0/0,  and 

83  0/0. 

In  contrast,  for  residents,  the  proportions  of 
classes  in  which  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
0E  children  were  selected  as  "very  good"  or  "good" 
friends  stayed  about  the  same.  For  resident  boys, 
these  proportions  were:  97  0/0,  84  0/0,  84  0/0, 
and  100  0/0.  For  resident  girls  they  were  93  0/0, 

92  0/0,  86  0/0,  83  0/0. 

The  "Picking  Friends"  instrument  gave  the  child  an  "pf" 

option  to  indicate  those  children  he  did  not  "know 

well  enough"  to  rate.  6  0/0  of  the  0E  children  used 

this  option  for  each  other,  and  about  9  0/0  used  it 

for  resident  children.  Similarly,  about  10  0/0  of 

the  resident  children  used  this  option  for  0E  children, 

but  more,  about  l4  0/0,  used  it  for  themselves. 

The  "Picking  Friends"  instrument  provides  an  esti-  "pf" 
mate  of  the  extent  to  which  children  indicated  no 
liking  (and  by  inference,  dislike)  for  each  other. 
Typically,  for  both  0E  and  resident  boys  and  girls, 
about  20  0/0  indicated  this  for  themselves  and  for 
each  other.  The  only  deviations  from  this  were 
the  0E  girls,  where  only  13  0/0  indicated  no  lik¬ 
ing  for  other  0E  girls,  and  the  resident  boys, 
where  25  0/0  indicated  no  liking  for  other  resident 
boys . 


9*  Socialization  Beyond  the  Classroom 


Some  of  the  free  response  data  offers  an  insight  into  the  observers' 
feelings  about  socialization  beyond  the  classroom.  Overall,  the  observers 
thought  it  was  good  with  a  general  feeling  of  acceptance  of  each  other  by 
resident  and  OE  children,  leading  to  increased  mutual  understanding.  They 
were  critical,  however,  of  lunch  facilities,  with  their  criticism  stemming 
from  their  perception  of  the  OE  children  being  seated  separately  when  residents 
were  also  in  the  lunchroom  or  having  lunch  alone  because  residents  went  home. 


Aspect  of  Evaluation 

a)  Seating  in 
Lunchroom 


b)  Interaction  in 
Lunchroom  among 
Children 


c)  Interaction  in 
Play  Activities 


d)  Observers'  Sub¬ 
jective  feelings 
about  success  of 
social  aspects  of 
program 


Finding 


Source 


Of  I46  comments  referring  to  seating  at  lunch,  General 

76%  were  critical.  These  observers  referred  School 

either  in  general  to  separate  seating  of  OE  and  Report 

residents  or  noted  specific  reasons  resulting  in 
this,  i.e.,  only  OE  children  eat  lunch  in  school, 
children  receiving  free  lunch  or  "hot*  lunch  are 
seated  separately,  and  a  few  to  what  they  per¬ 
ceived  as  children  sitting  together  with  friends 
from  the  bus.  The  minority  of  positive  comments 
simply  referred  to  integrated  or  interspersed  seating. 


Of  55  comments,  about  half  (28)  were  positive  GSR 

references  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  lunch¬ 
room,  the  other  half  noted  limited  interaction  (for 
all  children),  and  a  small  cluster  (5)  to  the  OE 
children  sticking  together. 

Of  29  free  response  comments  on  interaction  at  GSR 

play,  62%  referred  to  these  as  integrated  inter¬ 
actions  and  38$  referred  to  the  OE  and  resident 
children  playing  separately. 


On  the  subjective  evaluation  form  completed  after  Observer f 
their  visits,  observers  were  asked  to  evaluate  Subjects 

the  success  of  the  "social  or  personal*  aspects  Report 

of  OE.  81$  thought  these  were  successful  at  least 
partially.  They  referred  to  the  understanding 
gained  by  resident  and  OE  children  of  each  other, 
to  friendships,  visits,  and  most  often,  to  the  fact 
that  the  children  got  along  well.  Those  who  felt  OE 
was  unsuccessful  in  its  social  and  personal  aspects 
referred  to  the  limited  mixing  at  lunch  or  play  (which 
also  troubled  many  observers  whose  overall  rating  was 
positive),  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  OE  children  to 
participate  in  after-school  programs  and  the  feeling 

of  some  observers  that  the  program  intensifies  the 
children's  feelings  of  segregation. 


10,  Physical  Facilities  of  Receiving  School 

Asked  to  rate  the  attractiveness  of  the  classrooms  they  visited 

and  given  the  chance  to  discuss  any  other  facilities  they  observed,  the 
observers  were  generally  complimentary  about  school  facilities*  Six  out  of 
every  seven  thought  classrooms  average  or  better  in  attractiveness,  and 
similarly  large  majorities  liked  facilities  like  the  library,  auditorium, 
gymnasium,  and  playground. 


Aspect  of  Evaluation 


Finding 


Source 


a)  Attractiveness 
of  Classroom 

b)  Attractiveness 
of  Lunchroom 


28$  of  classrooms  rated  above  average,  5 9%  average, 
13$  below  average  in  attractiveness. 

Asked  to  comment  on  lunchroom,  $2%  of  observers 
gave  a  comment  classified  as  * attractive",  i,e,, 
clean,  neat,  bright,  or  actually  used  the  adjective 
themselves.  The  U8$  who  thought  otherwise  referred 
to  the  lunchroom  as  "unattractive",  "dull",  "de¬ 
pressing",  and  "crowded*. 


Observer  Class 
room  Observati' 
Record 

General 

School 

Report 


c)  Play  space 


d)  Library 


Of  50  conments  on  play  space,  Ult  (88$)  were  positive.  GSR 
Observers  liked  both  the  facilities  (playgrounds, 
gymnasia)  and  the  programs  they  saw. 

Of  32  free  response  references  to  library  (29),  or  to  GSR 
librarian  (3)  -  2?  (85$)  were  positive.  Observers 
noted  the  frequent  use,  good  supply  of  books  and  com¬ 
petence  of  librarian,  with  the  criticism  referring  to 
small,  limited  libraries. 


e)  Auditorium 


15  comments  on  auditorium  facilities  were  all  positive.  GSR 
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Level  of  Aspiration 


Using  the  same  format  as  the  Socionetric  Inventory,  the  children 
were  asked  to  indicate  (on  a  class  roster)  those  children  who  would  "go  on 
to  college,**  those  who  would  “finish  high  school  but  not  go  on  to  college," 
and  those  who  would  make  "good  doctors  and  lawyers.-  As  with  the  sociometric 
data,  the  purpose  here  was  to  see  if  there  was  any  group  stereotyping.  On  all 
three  items,  the  resident  children  selected  children  similarly  to  the  basic 
proportions  of  children  in  the  classes  and  so  showed  no  stereotyping.  Generally, 
the  OE  children  selected  on  a  similar  basis,  and  any  tendency  to  stereotype 
indicated  that  they  thought  larger  proportions  of  OE  children  than  the  basic 
proportions  would  achieve  college  and  make  good  doctors  and  lawyers. 


Aspect  of  Evaluation 

Finding 

Source 

a)  Who  would  go  on 
to  college? 

Generally  all  groups  selected  like  the  basic 
proportions.  Only  deviation  was  OE  boys  select¬ 
ing  selves  slightly  more  and  selecting  resident 
girls  slightly  less  than  would  be  expected  from 
the  basic  proportions. 

Sociometric 

Inventory 

b)  Who  will  finish 
high  school  but 
not  college? 

All  groups  selected  with  no  differences  from 
the  basic  proportions. 

SI 

c)  Who  will  make  good 
doctors  or 
lawyers? 

OE  boys  picked  themselves  and  OE  girls  more 
and  residents  less  than  the  basic  proportions. 

OE  girls  picked  themselves  more  and  resident 
boys  less  than  the  basic  proportions. 

Resident  boys  and  girls  picked  as  the  basic 
proportions. 

SI 

12,  Impact  of  OE  on  School  Attendance 


Participation  in  the  OE  program  had  no  consistent  effect  on  attendance  at 
school.  This  was  true  if  one  compared  the  attendance  data  for  the  1969-66  school  year 
for  the  OE,  resident  and  matched  sample  children  or  if  one  compared  the  attendance 
rates  for  OE  children  in  the  sending  and  receiving  schools. 


Aspect  of  Evaluation 

Finding 

Source 

a)  Attendance  1 969-66 

No  differences  in  attendance. 

During  school  year,  median  OE  boy  absent  10.9  days, 
resident  boy,  13  days,  and  matching  boys  9.7  days. 
Median  OS  girl  absent  9.7  days,  resident  girl  11.9 
days,  matching  girls  10.9  days. 

Cumulative 

Record 

Card 

b)  Attendance  in 
196ii-65  compared 
to  1969-66,  for 
first  year  OE 
children 

Across  all  grades,  for  boys  b.2%  were  absent  less 
when  in  OE,  9 2 %  absent  more,  6%  same  (14.8:92). 

For  girls,  36$  were  absent  less,  97$  more,  and  7$ 
the  same  (U3  s  97 ) • 

CRC 

13*  Impact  on  Reading  Achievement 


The  data  available  on  reading  achievement  presented  in 
this  section  have  been  limited  to  those  instances  when  the  same  test, 
the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  was  available  for  both  a  pre-score 
in  October-November  1965*  and  a  post-score  in  May  1966.  Based  on 
these  data,  all  three  groups  (OE,  resident  and  matched  samples) 
averaged  near  normal  progress  for  the  seven  or  eight  months  of  the 
school  year  which  separated  the  two  testing  sessions  with  median 
gains  of  .74,  .87  and  .76  respectively.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  about  two-thirds  of  OE  and  matched  sample  children  were 
reading  at  least  *4  of  a  year  below  grade  level,  as  were  two-fifths 
of  the  resident  children.  Finally,  the  data  indicated  that  within 
the  sample  of  212  OE  and  sending  school  children  matched  on  reading 
grade  in  the  sending  school  at  the  time  the  OE  child  left,  the  child 
who  entered  OE  gained  more  kZ%  of  the  time,  the  child  who  remained 
in  the  sending  school  gained  more  $h%  of  the  time,  and  they  did  not 
differ  of  the  time.  While  this  pattern  does  not  differ  statisti¬ 
cally  at  a  significant  level  from  chance,  quite  clearly,  for  this 
sample,  there  was  no  benefit  in  terms  of  reading  achievement  for 
those  children  who  entered  the  OE  program. 

A  different  insight  into  academic  functioning  was  provided 
by  the  observers*  subjective  evaluations  of  the  academic  success  of 
the  program.  Referring  primarily  to  the  OE  children,  a  large  majority 
of  the  observers  Judged  the  program  to  be  successful  in  its  academic 


aspects 


- 


Aspect  of  Evaluation 


Finding 


Source 


a)  Distribution 
at  end  of 
school  year 


b)  Reading  growth 
during  1965-66 
b)l.  Proportion 
of  children  who 
improved 


b)2.  Average 
Improvement 


b)3»  Proportion 
of  children  who 
declined 


As  of  May  1966,  in  grades  3  to  6,  results 
were  similar.  Among  residents,  about  25# 
were  reading  within  .4  of  grade  level,  with 
about  35#  more  than  .4  above,  and  40#  more 
than  *4  below  grade  level.  For  OE  and  matched 
sample  children,  about  20#  were  within  ,4  of 
grade  level,  about  15#  more  than  .4  above  and 
about  65#  more  than  .4  below  grade. 


Cumulative 
Record  Car 
and  Bd •  of 
Education 
data  1 
Metro. 
Achlevemen 
Tests 


In  grades  3  and  4,  92#  to  94#  of  OE  and  resi-  As  above 

dent  children  gained  in  reading  during  the 

year,  compared  to  88#  and  90#  of  the  matched 

sample.  In  grades  5  and  6  it  was  79#  to  82# 

of  the  OE  and  resident  children  compared  to 

88#  of  matched  sample.  2* 


OE  children  overall  averaged  .7 4  of  a  grade  As  above 
gain  in  the  7  or  8  months  between  testings. 

Resident  children  gained  more,  averaging  .87 
of  a  grade  gain  in  this  period,  and  matched 
sample  children  averaged  a  gain  of  .74. 

In  each  grade  there  were  proportions  of  chil-  As  above 
dren  whose  test  data  show  a  decline  from  Oct.- 
Nov.  to  May,  usually  of  between  .1  and  .4  of  a 
grade.  For  residents,  this  was  about  4.5#  in 
grades  3  and  4  and  16#  to  18#  in  grades  5  and  6. 

OE  children  showed  the  same  pattern,  5#  to  7# 
in  grades  3  and  4  but  14#  to  16#  in  grades  5  and 
6.  Among  matched  sample  children,  it  was  5#  to 
8#  in  each  grade. 


1. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  for 
permitting  us  to  send  our  staff  to  the  Board  in  July  to  obtain 
the  spring,  1966  reading  scores  as  soon  as  they  became  available. 

2. 

Records  for  matched  children  in  the  sixth  grade  had  been  sent  to 
their  Junior  high  school  and  so  were  not  available  to  us. 
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Aspect  of  Evaluation 

b)4.  Who  Declined 


c)  Comparative 
Heading  Achieve¬ 
ment  of  OE  and 
matched  sample 

d)  Observers*  Sub¬ 
jective  Evaluation 
of  Success  of  Aca¬ 
demic  Aspects  of 
Program 


Finding  

Of  65  resident  children  who  declined,  72#  had 
been  reading  above  grade  level  on  their  Oct.- 
Nov.  score,  with  almost  a  third  reading  more 
than  2  years  above  grade  level.  This  suggests 
that  one  set  of  scores  is  misleading,  possibly 
because  of  a  ceiling  effect  of  interacting 
test  levels,  a  possibility  which  we  could  not 
test  out. 

For  OE  children  no  such  pattern  was  evident. 
Half  of  those  who  declined  were  reading  above 
grade  level  in  Oct. -Nov.,  and  half  below,  and 
fewer  than  10#  were  reading  two  or  more  years 
above  grade  level. 

Of  212  matched  children,  the  child  who  entered 
OE  gained  more  8£  times;  there  was  no  differ¬ 
ence  2  times  and  the  child  who  remained  in  the 
sending  school  gained  more  114  times. 

On  their  final  subjective  reports,  each  ob¬ 
server  was  asked  to  evaluate  the  success  of 
the  academic  aspects  of  the  OE  program,  based 
on  the  school  they  had  observed.  76#  rated 
the  academic  aspect  of  the  program  "successful" 
and  24#  rated  it  "unsuccessful." 

Those  who  thought  it  successful  noted  the  good 
conditions  for  learning  (i.e.,  re  atmosphere, 
or  discipline  or  standards),  the  positive  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  school,  the  good  teaching  and  the 
facilities . 

The  minority  who  thought  it  unsuccessful  noted 
lacks  in  teacher  understanding  of,  or  response 
to,  the  needs  of  the  OE  children,  and  lack  of 
changes  in  methodology  in  response  to  varied 
levels  of  performance  and  functioning. 


Source 


As  above 


Met.Ach. 
Scores 
Oct. -May 
Matched 
Samples 

Observers  * 
Subjective 
Report 


> 
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14*  Quality  of  Bussing  Service 

Asked  both  to  rate  and  provide  free  response  data  as  to  various  aspects 
of  the  bussing  service  after  riding  the  bus  home  with  the  children,  the  observers 
assigned  “good®  ratings  to  its  promptness  (89$),  convenience  (68$),  and  the  disci¬ 
pline  maintained  (33$)  in  descending  order.  In  the  free  response  data  on  bussing, 
the  observers  had  both  positive  and  negative  comments  on  aspects  such  as  the  polite¬ 
ness-rudeness  of  the  driver,  the  “crowded*-* not  crowded*  conditions,  the  brevity  or 
length  of  the  ride  -  these  varied  with  the  individual  school  or  bus  situation.  They 
were  all  but  unanimous  in  criticizing  the  lack  of  supervision  on  the  busses  and  the 
behavioral  problems  they  felt  resulted  from  this  lack  of  supervision* 


Aspect  of  Evaluation 


Finding 


Source 


a) 

Promptness  of 

89$  of  observers  rated  promptness  as  “good,*  7$ 

General 

bussing 

as  "average,®  and  4$  as  “poor." 

School 

service 

Report 

b) 

Convenience  of 

68$  of  observers  rated  convenience  as  "good," 

GSR 

bussing  service 

19$  as  “average,®  and  13$  as  “poor." 

c) 

Discipline 

33$  of  observers  rated  it  as  “good,"  45$  as 

GSR 

maintained  *h.verage"  and  22$  as  “poor.* 

on  bus 


d)  General 
comments 
on  bussing 


In  addition  to  their  ratings,  about  half  of  the  GSR 

observers  added  a  free  response  about  the 
bussing  service.  Comments  categorized  as  about 
•driver,* '•conditions  on  bus*  or  "length  of  trip" 
were  each  about  50$  favorable  and  5>0$  unfavorable. 

Of  comments  categorized  as  about  “behavior  of 
children®  or  “need  for  supervision,®  a  heavy 
majority  (92$)  were  critical  of  the  behavior  or 
lack  of  supervision. 
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15.  Socio-Educational  Descriptive  Data 

Data  from  the  cumulative  record  card  indicate  that  the  great  majority 
of  OE,  resident  and  sending  school  children  were  recorded  as  living  in  intact 
family  units.  A  physiological  comparison  was  provided  by  height  and  weight 
data,  and  these  indicate  no  differences  between  OE  and  resident  children  with 
the  only  exception  the  fact  that  resident  boys  were  heavier,  on  the  average,  in 
the  upper  grades. 

The  cumulative  record  cards  also  list  two  areas  in  which  children  could 
be  listed  as  unsatisfactory*  The  first  is  the  academic  area,  specifically  in¬ 
volving  six  separate  subject  areas.  The  second  is  a  personal  and  social  adjustment 
area  involving  six  separate  aspects  as  well.  In  the  academic  area,  if  we  consider 
all  unsatisfactories  ever  received,  the  OE  children  had  received  more  than  either 
resident  or  matched  sample  children  in  "social  studies?*  and  in  "mathematics  and 
science."  Otherwise  differences,  if  any,  were  slight.  However,  if  we  consider 
only  those  received  by  OE  and  matched  sample  children  in  the  sending  school,  the 
OE  children  had  received  fewer. 

The  pattern  for  the  social  and  personal  adjustment  data  was  somewhat 
different.  Considering  all  of  the  unsatisfactories  received,  OE  boys  and  girls 
had  received  more  than  resident  children,  but  the  OE  boys  did  not  have  more  than 
the  matched  sample  boys,  although  the  OE  girls  did.  Again,  considering  only  those 
unsatisfactories  received  in  the  sending  school,  both  OE  boys  and  girls  had  received 
fewer  than  the  matched  sample  children. 

These  analyses  of  the  ratings  for  the  sending  school  only  are,  of  course, 
somewhat  deceptive,  since  the  OE  children  were  in  the  sending  schools  for  at  least 
one  year  less  than  the  matched  sample  children.  The  comparisons  were  made,  however, 
to  attempt  to  shed  some  light  on  the  point  often  made  by  administrative  and  teaching 
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staff  that  the  children  in  the  OE  program  were  insufficiently  screened  and/or 
were  not  a  representative  sample  of  the  children  in  the  sending  schools.  Even 
allowing  for  the  deceptiveness  of  the  data,  there  is  little  support  for  that 
claim  in  these  data  on  the  unsatisfactories  listed  on  the  cumulative  record  aard. 

Finally,  the  data  permitted  an  insight  into  school  mobility  as  reflected 
in  the  number  of  schools  attended.  Obviously,  the  OE  children  had  to  attend  one 
more  school,  and  so  this  had  to  be  allowed  for  in  the  data.  Other  than  this,  there 
were  no  differences  in  mobility  between  OE  and  resident  children,  but  each  of  these 
groups  was  somewhat  more  stable  than  the  sending  school  children. 


Aspect  of  Evaluation 


Finding 


Source 


a)  Family  intact¬ 
ness 

b)  Height 


c)  Weight 


85$  of  OE  compared  to  91$  of  resident  and  89$  of  Cumulative 

matched  sample  lived  in  intact  family  units.  Record  Card 

For  girls,  OE  and  residents  less  than  an  inch  CRC 

apart,  with  OE  always  taller  in  grades  3  to  6. 

For  boys,  OE  and  residents  were  less  than  an 
inch  apart  with  no  pattern  to  the  differences, 
i.e.,  OE  taller  in  grades  U  and  5>  residents 
in  grades  3  and  6. 


For  girls,  OE  and  resident  children  in  grades  3  and  CRC 
li  had  mean  weights  within  1  pounds  Grade  5,  OE  girls 
6  pounds  heavier  on  average;  grade  6,  resident  girls 
5^§  pounds  heavier  on  average. 

For  boys,  OE  and  resident  children  within  2  pounds  in 
grades  3  and  U,  residents  10  pounds  heavier  on  average 
in  grade  5*  and  12  pounds  heavier  in  grade  6. 


d)  Frequency  of  Proportion  who  had  received  an  unsatisfactory  was  CRC 

unsatisfactory  essentially  similar  in  all  three  groups.  Of  residents, 

ratings  in  subject  27$  of  boys  and  19$  of  girls  had  been  rated  “unsatis- 
performances  factory”  at  some  time  in  “language  arts”  compared  to 

Language  Arts  33$  of  OE  boys,  23$  of  OE  girls, and  28$  of  matched 

boys  and  19$  of  matched  girls. 
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Aspect  of  Evaluation 


Finding 


Source 


e)  Frequency  of 
Unsatisfactory 
Ratings  in  Sub¬ 
ject  Performance 
other  than 
Language  Arts 
e)l,  Boys 


e)2.  Girls 


e)3«  Comparison 
of  OE  and  matched 
sample  on  ratings 
in  subject  perform¬ 
ance  in  sending 
school  only! 


f)  Ratings  of 
In  Class 
Behavior: 
f)l,  Boy3 


Other  than  in  •  language  arts,**  2$  to  10$  of  resi-  CRC 

dent  boys  ever  received  an  unsatisfactory.  Of  OE 
boys  it  was  a  similar  8$  or  9$  in  “reading,®  "oral 
expression®  and  “health,  music  and  art®  but  23$  in 
“social  studies®  and  3U$  in  “math  and  science.® 

Of  matched  sample  boys,  9$  and  13$  received  unsat- 
isfactories  in  all  fields  except  for  “math  and 
science®  where  22$  had  received  one.  Thus  OE  boys 
had  received  more  unsatis factories  in  "social  studies" 
and  “math  and  science®  than  residents,  and  more  in 
"social  studies®  than  matched  sample  children. 

Of  resident  girls,  between  3$  and  8$  had  received  an  CRC 

unsatisfactory  except  for  17$  who  had  received  one  in 
"math  and  science."  For  OE  girls,  it  was  a  similar 
6$  and  8$  in  "reading,"  "oral  expression"  and  "health, 
music  and  art"  but  16$  in  "social  studies"  and  3l$  in 
"math  and  science."  Of  the  matched  sample,  it  was  6$ 
to  9 $  in  every  subject.  For  girls,  too,  then,  the  OE 
sample  had  received  more  unsatisfactories  than  the 
resident  or  matched  samples. 

For  boys,  between  U$  and  lii$  fewer  OE  than  sending  school  CRC 
children  had  ever  received  an  unsatisfactory  in  a  subject 
area,  with  the  greatest  difference  in  "language  arts"  (1U$). 

For  girls,  between  5$  and  11$  fewer  OE  than  matched  chil¬ 
dren  had  ever  received  an  unsatisfactory  in  the  sending 
schools  for  all  subjects  except  "math  and  science,®  Here, 

6$  more  OE  than  matched  sample  girls  had  received  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  the  sending  schools. 

Of  six  characteristics  rated  on  the  cumulative  record  CRC 

card2  ,  between  23$  and  35$  of  resident  boys  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  "unsatisfactory®  at  some  point  in  their  school 
career,  compared  to  between  32$  and  50$  of  OE  boys  and 
32$  and  h9%  of  sending  school  boys  in  matched  sample. 


1 

It  should  be  remembered  in  these  comparisons,  that  the  matched  sample  children 

had  at  least  one  more  year  in  the  sending  school  in  which  to  receive  an  unsatisfactory, 

2 

These  six  characteristics  are:  gets  along  well  with  other  children,  obeys  school 
rules  and  regulations,  carries  out  responsibilities,  is  satisfied  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  attention,  shows  self  control,  participates  to  a  reasonable  extent  in  class. 
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Aspect  of  Evaluation 


Finding 


f)2.  Comparison 
of  OE  and  matched 
sample  boys  on 
ln-class  behavior 


f)3.  Girls 


f)4.  Comparison 
of  OE  and  matched 
sample  girls  on 
ln-class  behavior 


f)5»  Comparison 
of  OE  and  matched 
sample  on  ln-class 
behavior  In  send¬ 
ing  school  only  2 • 


g)  Number  of  Schools 
attended 


On  4  of  6  specific  characteristics,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  OE  and  matched  sample  boys  differed 
3#  or  less.  On  2,  "gets  along  well"  and  "shows 
self  control"  8#  and  9#  fewer  of  OE  boys  had 
ever  received  an  unsatisfactory. 

Of  6  characteristics,  between  11#  and  21#  of 
resident  girls  had  ever  received  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  compared  to  between  20#  and  28#  of 
OE  girls  and  10#  and  25#  of  sending  school 
girls  in  matched  sample. 

Of  6  characteristics,  OE  and  matched  sample 
girls  differed  3#  or  less  on  "carries  out 
responsibilities"  and  "participates. .. in 
class".  On  the  other  4,  between  7#  and  11# 
more  OS  than  matched  sample  girls  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  unsatisfactory. 

Eliminating  those  unsatisfactories  received 
in  the  receiving  school,  for  boys,  between 
16#  and  23%  fewer  OE  than  matched  sample  boys 
received  unsatisfactories  on  each  of  the  six 
characteristics.  For  girls,  differences  were 
4#  or  less  except  for  "carries  out  responsi¬ 
bilities"  and  "participates"  where  10#  and  13# 
fewer  OE  than  matched  sample  children  had  ever 
received  an  unsatisfactory. 

65#  of  OE  children  had  attended  no  other  school 
than  the  receiving  and  sending  school,  com¬ 
pared  to  64#  of  the  resident  children  and  52# 
of  children  in  the  matched  sample  who  had 
attended  no  other  school.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  continuum  13#  of  OE  children  had 
attended  3  or  more  schools  other  than  receiving 
and  sending  schools  compared  to  16#  of  resident 
and  18#  of  matched  sample  children. 


Source 

CHC 


CRC 


CRC 


CRC 


CRC 
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Summary  of  Results 

1.  Quality  of  Instruction >  Both  in  general  and  In  specific  subject 
areas,  observers  felt  about  35^  of  lessons  observed  were  above  average, 
about  45#  average  and  about  20 #  below  average. 

2.  Awareness  of  OEt  By  a  variety  of  criteria  (seating,  reciting, 
volunteering)  a  majority  (62#  to  84#)  of  times  observers  felt  OE 
children  functioned  and  were  treated  like  resident  children. 

3.  Observers1  Rating  of  Teacher  Functioning t  On  the  19  characteristics 
of  the  Ryans  Scale,  teachers  were  rated  as  average  on  about  6,  above 
average  on  12  and  below  average  only  on  1  because  of  the  use  of  stereo¬ 
typed  rather  than  original  techniques  and  routines. 

4.  School  Staff  Appraisal  of  Program:  At  each  level  two-thirds  were 
"mildly"  or  "strongly"  favorable  but  most  of  these  would  modify  the 
program  rather  than  retain  it  as  is.  Modifications  suggested  most 
often  Involve  better  screening,  more  services  to  receiving  school, 
supervision  on  bus,  coordination  between  sending  and  receiving  school, 
and  beginning  in  or  using  lower  grades  first.  Commenting  on  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  program,  most  staff  felt  these  lay  in  the  area  of 
improved  ethnic  relationships  and  understandings  and  Improved  educational 
opportunities  for  the  OE  children.  The  weaknesses  paralleled  the  modi¬ 
fications  suggested  above. 

5.  Childrens  Appraisal  of  Program!  a)  OE  children  almost  unanimously 
(90#)  in  favor,  primarily  because  of  better  discipline  and  fewer  fights, 
better  schools  and/or  teachers  so  learning  more,  and  physical  facilities 
of  receiving  school. 

b)  resident  children  favored  program 
(?0#)  on  grounds  of  getting  to  know  people  or  helping  OE  children  attend 
a  better  school  and  get  better  education. 
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6.  Observers1  Appraisal  of  Program:  a)  If  were  OE  parent,  two-thirds 

of  observers  would  feel  positively  or  enthusiastically,  one-third  negatively 

b)  If  were  resident  parent,  60# 
positive  or  enthusiastic,  40#  negative. 

c)  As  selves,  58#  said  retain 

as  is,  '$6%  modify  and  6#  abolish.  Modifications  were  almost  exclusively 
in  area  of  providing  more  remedial  and  therapeutic  services  in  receiving 
schools  and  better  teacher  training  re  techniques.  Of  the  6 #  who  said 
abolish,  all  but  1  had  seen  Just  an  example  of  poor  teaching.  The 
exception  had  seen  a  class  with  what  he  perceived  as  segregated  seating. 

7.  Children^  Perception  of  School.  Class  and  Classmates:  Basically 
OE  and  residents  had  similar  perceptions.  On  2  separate  Instruments 
covering  39  aspects  of  school,  class,  staff  and  classmates,  OE  and 
resident  children  had  same  or  similar  (within  $%)  response  patterns 
on  1 6  items,  differed  slightly  (6$  to  10,#)  on  14  others,  and  were 

more  than  10#  apart  on  only  9  items.  In  all  Instances,  the  differences 
involved  a  smaller  proportion  of  OE  children  holding  a  positive  per¬ 
ception  of  class  or  school,  but  equally  significant  in  almost  all  of 
these  Instances,  even  smaller  proportions  of  children  in  the  sending 
schools  held  a  positive  perception.  On  a  variety  of  negative  charac¬ 
teristics,  OE  children  showed  some  tendency  to  select  themselves  more 
often  than  would  be  expected  on  basis  of  their  proportion  for  class. 
Residents  typically  selected  almost  identically  in  terms  of  proportions 
in  class. 

8.  Friendship  Patterns:  98#  of  OE  children  and  96#  of  resident  chil¬ 
dren  report  making  friends  with  each  other.  The  perception  of  resident 
children  feeling  friendly  towards  OE  children  is  corroborated  by  the 
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data  from  “Picking  Friends."  In  80#  of  the  classes  every  OE  child 
was  picked  as  a  "very  good"  or  "good"  friend  by  at  least  1  resident 
child.  In  only  of  the  classes  were  less  than  1/2  of  the  OE  children 
picked.  In  contrast,  in  only  30%  of  classes,  every  resident  child  was 
picked  as  a  "very  good"  or  "good"  friend,  and  in  15 %  of  the  classes 
less  than  1/2  of  the  resident  children  were  so  selected. 

9«  Socialization  Beyond  the  Classroom:  Observers  generally  felt 
that  social  aspects  of  the  program  were  at  least  "partially  successful" 
with  most  concern  expressed  about  seating  patterns  in  lunchrooms. 

10.  Physical  Facilities:  Observers  were  favorably  impressed  with 
the  physical  facilities  they  saw  in  the  receiving  schools. 

11.  Level  of  Aspiration:  On  aspiration  items,  all  groups  usually 
selected  according  to  basic  proportions.  When  this  did  not  happen, 
the  deviation  involved  OE  selecting  themselves  more  often. 

12.  Attendance :  There  were  no  differences  in  attendance  among  OE, 
resident  and  matched  samples,  and  no  differences  for  first  year  OE 
children  between  this  year's  OE  attendance  and  last  year's  attendance 
in  sending  schools. 

13.  Reading:  All  3  groups  achieved  near  normal  progress  for  the 
seven  to  eight  month  Interval  between  testings:  .? 4  for  OE,  .8?  for 
resident,  and  .76  for  matched  sample  children  in  the  sending  schools. 
Nevertheless,  k0%  of  resident  and  65$  of  OE  and  sending  school  children 
were  reading  at  least  .4  of  a  year  below  grade  level  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Of  212  matched  children,  the  OE  child  gained  more  89  times,  and 
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the  child  who  stayed  In  the  sending  school  gained  more  114  times, 
with  9  no  different. 

14.  Bussing  Service :  After  riding  the  busses,  the  observers  were 
generally  positive  about  the  promptness  and  convenience  but  less  so 
about  the  discipline  maintained. 

15.  Soclo-Educatlonal  Data:  a)  85#  OE,  89#  matched,  and  91^  of 
resident  samples  resided  in  Intact  families. 

b)  Same  proportion  (65$)  of  OE  children 
had  attended  only  sending  and  receiving  schools  as  resident  children 
who  had  attended  only  1  school. 

c)  Height  and  weight:  no  differences. 

d)  Ratings  in  subject  performance:  no 
differences  in  most  subjects,  but  OE  children  more  often  rated  unsatis¬ 
factory  than  matched  sample  children  in  "social  studies"  and  "math  and 
science . " 

e)  Ratings  in  class  behavior:  more  OE 
children  than  resident  received  unsatlsfactories,  but  same  or  fewer 
OE  boys  than  matched  samples  received  unsatlsfactories.  For  girls, 
the  opposite  was  true;  more  OE  than  matched  sample  children  received 
unsatlsfactories. 

f)  Strikingly  more  boys  than  girls  in 
OE,  resident  and  matched  samples  received  unsatisfactory  in  each  of 
the  behavior  ratings. 
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LIMITATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  understanding  what  was  and  what  was  not  done  in  this  project, 
the  time  schedule  Involved  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  project 
was  begun  on  May  23  and  project  staff  were  in  schools  collecting  data 
by  May  31 •  Thus,  in  one  week,  instruments  had  to  be  developed  and 
reproduced,  staff  recruited  and  briefed,  and  appointments  made  for 
the  school  visits.  Through  the  efforts  of  several  able  and  conscien¬ 
tious  persons,  all  of  these  activities  were  completed  so  that  the  ob¬ 
servational  visits  did  start  as  planned,  on  May  31 •  Nevertheless,  it 
was  June  17th  by  the  time  all  of  the  receiving  schools  were  seen.  This 
was  considered  too  late  to  send  observational  teams  into  the  sending 
schools,  which  would  have  been  desirable  to  complete  the  design  of  the 
study.  This  time  schedule  also  meant  that  we  could  not  Interview 
parents  of  any  of  the  three  groups  of  children  in  the  study,  nor  did 
we  believe  we  had  sufficient  time  to  elicit  a  representative  sample 
of  parent  attitude  by  mail. 

Other  than  these  two  omissions,  we  believe  the  project  was 
implemented,  to  an  astonishing  degree,  as  it  would  have  been  had  we 
had  the  traditional  months  for  instrument  development  and  research 
design.  Questions  would  have  been  smoother  and  provision  would  have 
been  made  for  easier  coding  of  responses,  but  in  the  main  -  with  the 
two  exceptions  noted  -  we  believe  the  project  represents  what  it  would 
have  been  with  more  time  available  for  pre-data  collection  activities. 

The  overall  evaluation  of  the  OE  program  depends  on  the  criterion 
selected.  In  terms  of  reading  achievement,  for  example,  the  children 
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who  entered  OE  gained  nothing  that  those  who  remained  In  the  sending 
schools  did  not.  In  contrast,  In  terms  of  social  Interactions  and 
making  friendships  across  ethnic  groups,  everyone  -  staff,  observers, 
and,  most  Important,  the  resident  and  OE  children  -  agreed  that  the 
program  was  extremely  successful.  Similarly,  If  you  use  the  criterion 
of  impression  of  school  and  class,  the  OE  program  would  be  considered 
successful.  The  OE  children  had  essentially  positive  impressions  of 
school,  class  and  classmates.  While,  at  times,  smaller  proportions 
of  them  had  these  positive  impressions  than  was  true  of  the  resident 
children,  nevertheless,  in  these  same  instances,  larger  proportions 
of  OE  than  of  sending  school  children  had  positive  impressions.  If 
you  use  the  criterion  of  staff  reaction,  the  program  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  doubtful  success,  since  staff,  on  the  record,  communicated 

a  feeling  that  their  Jobs  had  become  more  difficult  and  school  disci- 

2 

pllne  had  declined;  off  the  record,  they  reinforced  this. 


le 

One  wonders  if  this  is  not  in  some  way  tied  to  the  weakness  many 
staff  and  observers  noted  of  the  lack  of  remedial  programs  and  personnel 
in  the  receiving  schools.  It  may  well  be  that  the  children  who  stayed 
in  the  sending  schools  had  more  remedial  help  available  to  them. 

2. 

If  this  Investigator  can  be  permitted  a  personal  reaction,  it  seems 
that  a  striking  omission  from  the  responses  of  school  administrative 
and  teaching  staff  was  any  perception  of  the  challenge  represented  by 
the  OE  program  and  any  consistent  feeling  of  satisfaction  from  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  educational  aspect  of  the  current  social  changes  and 
developments  in  the  United  States.  What  seemed  to  run  through  the 
responses  was  that  school  staff  would  have  b^en  enthusiastic  about 
the  OE  program  if  every  disciplinary  problem^  had  been  screened  out 
and  kept  in  the  sending  schools,  if  only  academically  able  students 
had  been  sent,  or  If  with  the  less  academically  able  came  large  numbers 
of  remedial  staff. 
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The  staff  and  observer  considerations  of  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  program  and  the  modifications  they  suggested  point  up  an  inter¬ 
esting  dichotomy.  The  strengths  were  all  in  the  heart  of  the  program 
itself*  greater  integration,  ethnic  interaction  and  understanding, 
children  learning  about  each  other* s  way  of  life  and  point  of  view, 
and  improved  educational  opportunities  for  OE  children.  In  contrast, 
the  weaknesses  and  modifications  all  Involved  administrative  aspects 

of  the  way  in  which  the  program  was  Implemented.  Lack  of  supervision 
1 

on  busses,  lack  of  orientation  of  resident  and  OE  parents,  or  lack 
of  orientation  of  children,  poor  coordination  between  sending  and 
receiving  schools,  or  insufficient  personnel  in  receiving  schools  - 
if  true  -  are  weaknesses  which  can  be  remedied  and  many  seem  like 
administrative  complications  which  might  have  been  anticipated. 

In  conclusion,  one  is  tempted  to  quote  the  Bible  and  note  that 
Ha  little  child  shall  lead  them,"  for,  despite  the  problems  and 
administrative  difficulties,  the  clearest  positive  evaluation  comes 
from  the  liking  of  the  children  for  the  program  and  for  each  other. 


1. 

This  problem  of  supervision  on  the  busses  would  seem  like  a  good  area 
for  developing  a  program  whereby  anti-poverty  funds  might  be  used  to 
hire  neighborhood  adults  to  come  on  the  busses  with  the  children,  be 
available  to  the  receiving  school  staff  during  the  day,  and  ride  home 
with  the  children.  Such  a  program  might  also  make  it  possible  to  delay 
the  ride  home  so  that  OE  children  could  participate  in  after-school 
activities. 
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Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  School 


OE:  Principal’s  Interview 


As  you  know,  we  are  studying  the  Open  Enrollment  Program.  Your  School 
is  one  of  those  chosen  for  a  more  intensive  exploration  of  the  working  of 
the  program.  We  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the  program, 
especially  about  the  program  this  past  year.  Your  answers  to  our  questions 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Only  the  project  director  and  his 
immediate  staff  will  see  any  record  of  this  interview.  Neither  you  nor 
your  school  will  ever  be  identified  in  any  way  in  our  reports. 


a)  Name _ _  b)  School  _ _ 

c)  Age  _  d)  Sex  M  F  e)  Race  N  W 

What  did  you  do  before  becoming  principal  here? _ _ 


a)  At  what  school  _  b)  Where _ 

c)  For  how  long _ 

a)  No.  White  Teachers _ b)  No.  Negro  Teachers _ 

No.  OE  children:  c)  Negro  d)  White  e)  Puerto  Rican _ f) Others 

g)  Total  no.  of  children  enrolled  in  school _ 

How  long  has  OE  program  been  in  operation  at  your  school? _ 

What  do  the  teachers  think  of  the  program?  (if  response  is  "it  depends," 
ask  "On  what....."  in  terms  of  alternates  below:) 

a)  No.  of  OE  children _ _ _ _ 

:  )  Grade  level  taught  _ _ _ _ 

c)  Sex  of  teacher _ _ _ _ _ _ 

d)  Age  of  teacher _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

e)  Race  of  teacher _ _ _ _ _ _ 

f)  Homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  grouping _ 

g)  Others _ _ _ 


2- 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9- 


No.  of  teachers  who  like  it: 


a)  All  b)  Most  c)  Half 


d)  Very  few 


e)  None 


Of  those  who  like  it,  how  would  you  characterize 


the  extent  of  their  liking? 


(1) 

Enthusiastic 

or 

Strongly 

Accepting 


(b) 

Accepting 

or 

Mildly  in 
Favor 


(c) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Positive 


Of  those  who  dislike  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  dislike? 


(1) 

Doubtful 

but 

Lightly 

Negative 


(b) 

Critical 

or 

Mildly 

Opposed 


(c) 


Strongly 

Opposed 


What  do  the  parents  of  the  resident  children  think  of  the  program? 


10.  Do  they  talk  to  you  about  it?  a)  Yes  b)  No 


11.  If  negative,  why? 


12. 


If  positive,  why? 
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No.  of  parents  who  like  it: 

a)  All  b)  Most  c)  Half  d)  Very  few  e)  None 


Of  those  who  like  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  liking? 


(a) 

Enthusiastic 

or 

Strongly 

Accepting 


(b) 

Accepting 

or 

Mildly 
in  Favor 


(c) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Positive 


Of  those  who  dislike  it,  how  would,  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  dislike? 


(a) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Negative 


(b) 

Critical 

or 

Mildly 

Opposed 


(c) 

Strongly 

Opposed 


How  many  contacts  have  you  had  with  parents  of  OE  children? 
a)  Many  b)  Some  c)  Few  d)  None 


How  does  this  compare  with  the  frequency  of  your  contacts  with  parents  of 
resident  children? 


(a) 

More  than  with 
resident  parents 


(b) 

About  the  same 
as  resident  parents 


(c) 

Less  than 
resident  parents 


What  do  the  parents  of  the  OE  (or  bussed  in)  children  think  of  the  program? 


Do  they  talk  to  you  about  it? 


a)  Yes  b)  No 


If  negative,  why? 


21. 


If  positive,  why? 
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22. 

No.  of  parents  who  like 

it : 

a)  All  b)  Most 

c)  Half  d)  Very  few 

e)  None 

1  23. 

Of  those  who  like  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  liking? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Enthusiastic 

Accepting 

Doubtful 

or 

or 

but 

Strongly 

Mildly  in 

Slightly 

Accepting 

Favor 

Positive 

24. 

Of  those  who  dislike  it, 

how  would  you  characterize  the 

extent  of  their  dislike? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Doubtful  but 

Critical  or 

Strongly 

Slightly  Negative 

Mildly  Opposed 

Opposed 

25. 

Have  there  been  any  administrative  problems  because  of 

the  OE  program? 

a)  Yes  b)  No 

If  Yes,  what? 

26. 

How  many  would  you  say? 

a)  Many  b)  Some  c) 

Few  d)  None 

27. 

How  severe  were  they? 

a)  Crucial  b)  Moderate 

c)  Minor  or  unimportant 

1  28. 


Typically  how  were  these  problems  resolved.? 
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29. 

In  addition  to  what  you 
your  job  in  particular? 

have  just  told  me,  how  has 

the  OE  program  affected 

30. 

a)  More  difficult 

b)  About  the  same 

c)  Less  difficult 

31. 

a)  Substantial 

b)  Moderate 

c)  Slightly 

32. 

How  were  these  problems 

resolved? 

33. 

How  made  it  better? 

34. 

Have  there  been  changes 
If  Yes,  what? 

with  respect  to  methods  of 

instruction?  a)  Yes  b) 

35- 

a)  Many 

b)  Some  (moderate) 

36. 

a)  Major 

b)  Moderate 

37- 

Have  there 

been  changes  with  respect 

If  Yes,  what? 


38.  a)  Many  b)  Some  (moderate) 


39-  a)  Greater  b)  Same 


c)  Few  d)  None 


c)  Minor  d)  Insignificant 


to  pupil  achievement?  a)  Yes  b)  No 


c)  Few  d)  None 


c)  Less  achievement 
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40.  Have  there  been  changes  with  respect  to  discipline?  a)  Yes  b)  No 
If  Yes ,  what? 


4l.  a)  Many  b)  Some  (moderate)  c)  Few  d)  None 


42. 

a)  More 

b) 

c)  Less 

43. 

What  do  the 

white  resident  children 

think  of  the 

OE  children  in  the  school? 

)a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(a) 

(e) 

(f) 

Strongly  i 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Mildly 

Strongly 

Don't  Know 

Accepting  Accepting 

Rejecting 

Rejecting 

44. 

What  do  the 

resident  Negro  children 

(if  any)  think  of  the  OE 

children? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(a) 

(e) 

(f) 

Strongly  ] 

Mildly  Neutral 

Mildly 

Strongly 

Don't  Know 

Accepting  Accepting 

Rejecting 

Rejecting 

45. 

What  do  the 

OE  children 

think  of 

the 

OE  Program? 

(a) 

)b) 

(c) 

(a) 

(e) 

(f) 

Strongly 

Mildly  Neutral 

Mildly 

Strongly 

Don't  Know 

Accepting 

Accepting 

Rejecting 

Rejecting 

46. 

What  do  the 

OE  children 

think  of 

the 

resident  children? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(a) 

(e) 

(f) 

Strongly 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Mildly 

Strongly 

Don't  Know 

Accepting 

Accepting 

Rejecting  Rejecting 

47. 

What  do  the 

OE  children 

think  of 

the 

teachers  in 

this  school? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(a) 

(e( 

(f) 

Strongly 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Mildly 

Strongly 

Don't  Know 

Accepting 

Accepting 

Rejecting 

Rej  ecting 

48. 

What  do  the 

OE  children 

think  of 

this  school? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(a) 

(e) 

(f) 

Like 

Like 

Neutral 

Dislike 

Dislike  Don't  Know 

Very  Much 

Moderately 

Moderately 

Very  Much 
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What  do  you  think  of  the  OE  program  in  general? 


(a) 

Strongly 

Favorable 


00 

Mildly 


Neutral 


(c) 


)d) 

Mildly 


)  e) 

Strongly 

Unfavorable 


Favorable 


Unfavorable 


What  do  you  think  of  the  OE  children  in  your  school? 


(a) 

Strongly 

Favorable 


00 

Mildly 

Favorable 


Neutral 


Unfavorable 


(*) 

Mildly 


(e) 

Strongly 

Unfavorable 


What  do  you  think  are  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the  Open  Enrollment 
Program  as  it  is  presently  organized?  (Consider  the  effects  upon  children, 
teachers,  school,  and  community.) 


What  do  you  consider  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  Open  Enrollment  Program  as  it 
is  presently  organized?  (Consider  the  effects  upon  children,  teachers,  school, 
and  community.) 


What  modifications  would  you  suggest  in  order  to  improve  the  Open  Enrollment 
Program? 


Finally,  do  you  think  the  OE  program  should  be  continued  as  is,  modified,  or 
abolished? 

a)  Continued  (b)  Modified  (c)  Abolished  (d)  No  Opinion 


Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  Teacher 1 * 3 4 5 s  Interview 


As  you  know,  we  are  studying  the  Open  Enrollment  Program.  Your  school 
is  one  of  those  chosen  for  a  more  intensive  exploration  of  the  working  of 
the  program.  We  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the  program, 
especially  about  the  program  this  past  year.  Your  answers  to  our  questions 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Only  the  project  director  and  his  immedi¬ 
ate  staff  will  see  any  record  of  this  interview.  Neither  you  nor  your  school 
will  ever  be  identified  in  any  way  in  our  reports. 


1.  a)  Name  b)  School _ 

c)  Age  d)  Sex  M  F  e)  Race  N  W 

2.  What  did  you  do  before  teaching  here? _ 


If  prior  teachings 

a)  At  what  school?  b)  Where? _ 

c)  For  how  long? 

3.  Undergraduate  educations  a)  Where? _ 

b)  Major? 

4.  Graduate  educations  a)  Where? _ 

b)  Major? __ __ _ _ _ __ _____ _ _____  c)  Minor?  _ 

d)  No.  of  credits? 

5.  What  do  the  other  teachers  think  of  the  Program?  (if  answer  is  "It  depends," 
ask  "On  what.  .  using  the  following  alternatives  as  a  guide.) 

a)  No.  of  OE  children  _ _ _ _ _ _ _____ _ 

b)  Grade  level  taught  _ _ _ _ _ 

c)  Sex  of  teacher _ 

d)  Age  of  teacher _ 

e)  Race  of  teacher _ 

f)  Homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  grouping  _ _ _ _ 

g)  Others  _ _ _ 


No,  of  teachers  "who  like  it; 


a)  All  h)  Most  c)  Half  d)  Very  few  e)  None 


Of  those  who  like  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  liking? 


(a) 

Enthusiastic 

or 

Strongly 

Accepting 


(b) 

Accepting 

or 

Mildly  in 
Favor 


(c) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Positive 


Of  those  who  dislike  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  dislike 


(a) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Negative 


tt>) 

Critical 

or 

Mi  Idly- 
Opposed 


(c) 


Strongly 

Opposed 


What  do  the  parents  of  the  resident  children  think  of  the  program? 


Do  they  talk  to  you  about  it?  a)  Yes  b)  No 


If  negative,  why? 


If  positive,  why? 


No,  of  parents  who  like  it; 
a)  All  b)  Most 


c)  Half 


d)  Very  few 


e)  None 


l4.  Of  those  -who  like  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  liking? 


(a) 

Enthusiastic 

or 

Strongly 

Accepting 


00 

Accepting 

or 

Mildly  in 
Favor 


(c) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Positive 


15.  Of  those  who  dislike  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  dislike 


(a) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Negative 


00 

Critical 

or 

Mildly 

Opposed 


(c) 


Strongly 

Opposed 


l6.  What  contacts  have  you  had  with  parents  of  OE  children? 
a)  Many  b)  Some  c)  Few  d)  None 


17.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  frequency  of  your  contacts  with  parents  of 
resident  children? 

(a)  (b)  (c) 

More  than  with  About  the  same  Less  than 

resident  parents  as  resident  parents  resident  parents 


18.  What  do  the  parents  of  the  OE  (or  bussed  in)  children  think  of  the  program? 


19. 

Do  they  talk  to  you  about  it? 

a)  Yes 

b)  No 

20. 

If  negative,  why? 

21.  If  positive,  why? 
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22.  No.  of  parents  -who  like  it; 

a)  All  b)  Most  c)  Half  d)  Very  few  e)  None 


23. 

Of  those 

who  like  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the 

extent  of  their  liking? 

(a) 

00 

(c) 

Enthusiastic 

Accepting 

Doubtful 

or 

or 

but 

Strongly 

Mildly  in 

Slightly 

Accepting 

Favor 

Positive 

24. 

Of  those 

who  dislike  it,  how  would 

you  characterize 

the  extent  of  their  dislike? 

(a) 

00 

(c) 

Doubtful 

Critical 

Strongly 

but 

or 

Opposed 

Slightly 

Mildly 

Negative 

Opposed 

25. 

Have  there  been  changes  with  respect  to  your  methods 

of  instruction?  a)  Yes  b) 

If  yes,  what  were  they? 

26. 

a)  Many 

b)  Some  (moderate) 

c)  Few 

d)  None 

27. 

a)  Major 

b)  Moderate 

c)  Minor 

d)  Insignificant 

28.  Have  there  been  changes  with  respect  to  pupil  achievement?  a)  Yes  b)  No 

If  yes,  what  were  they? 


29.  a)  Many 

b)  Some  (moderate) 

c)  Few  d)  None 

30.  a)  Greater 

b)  Same 

c)  Less  achievement 

No 
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31.  Have  there  been  changes  with  respect  to  discipline?  a)  Yes  b)  No 

If  yes,  what  were  they? 


32. 

a)  Many 

b)  Some  (moderate) 

c)  Few 

d)  None 

33. 

a)  More 

b)  Same 

c 

)  Less 

34. 

What  were  the  reactions  of 

the  children  to  changes  : 

In 

methods  of  instruction, 

pupil  achievement,  and  discipline? 

(This  refers  to 

OE  children.) 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

Strongly 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Mildly 

Strongly 

Don't  know 

Favorable 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

Unfavorable 

35. 

What  were  the  reactions  of 

the  resident  children  to 

changes,  if  any, 

in  methods 

of  instruction,  pupil  achievement,  . 

and  discipline? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

Strongly 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Mildly 

Strongly 

Don’t  know 

Favorable 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

Unfavorable 

36. 

What  do  the 

white  resident 

children 

think  of  the  OE 

children  in  the 

school? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

*  (e) 

(f) 

Strongly 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Mildly 

Strongly 

Don't  know 

Accepting 

Accepting 

Rejecting 

Rejecting 

37. 

What  do  the 

resident  Negro 

children 

(if  any)  think  of 

the  OE  children? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

Strongly 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Mildly 

Strongly 

Don't  know 

Accepting 

Accepting 

Unfavorable 

Rejecting 

38. 

What  do  the 

OE  children  think  of  the  OE  Program? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

Strongly 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Mildly 

Strongly 

Don't  know 

Accepting 

Accepting 

Unfavorable 

Rejecting 
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39. 

What  do  the 

OE  children 

think  of  the 

resident  children? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

Strongly 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Mildly 

Strongly 

Accepting 

Accepting 

Rejecting 

Rejecting 

Don't  know 

4o. 

What  do  the 

OE  children 

think  of  the 

other  teachers  in  this  school? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Like 

Like 

Neutral 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

Very  Much 

Moderately 

Dislike 

Dislike 

Don't  know 

Moderately 

Very  Much 

4i. 

What  do  the 

OE  children 

think  of  this 

school? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

Like 

Like 

Neutral 

Dislike 

Dislike 

Don’t  know 

Very  Much 

Moderately 

Moderately 

Very  Much 

42. 

What  do  you 

think  of  the 

OE  program  in  general? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

Strongly 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Mildly 

Strongly 

Favorable 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

Unfavorable 

43. 

What  do  you 

think  of  the 

OE  children 

in  your  school? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

Strongly 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Mildly 

Strongly 

Favorable 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

Unfavorable 

44. 

What  do  you 

think  are  the  most  valuable  contributions 

of  the  Open  Enrollment 

Program  as  it  is  presently  organized? 

(Consider  the  effects  upon  children, 

teachers,  school,  and  community.) 


45.  What  do  you  consider  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  Open  Enrollment  Program 

as  it  is  presently  organized?  (Consider  the  effects  upon  children,  teachers, 
school  and  community. ) 


. 


46.  What  modifications  would  you  suggest  in  order  to  improve  the  Open  Enrollment 
Program? 


47.  Finally,  do  you  think  the  OE  program  should  he  continued  as  is,  modified,  or 
abolished? 

a)  Continued  b)  Modified  c)  Abolished  d)  No  opinion 


Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  Schools  -  Remedial  Teacher  Interview 


As  you  know,  we  are  studying  the  Open  Enrollment  Program.  Your  school  is 
one  of  those  chosen  for  a  more  intensive  exploration  of  the  working  of  the  program. 
We  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the  program.,  especially  about  the 
program  this  past  year.  Your  answers  to  our  questions  will  be  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Only  the  project  director  and  his  immediate  staff  will  see  any  record  of 
this  interview.  Neither  you  nor  your  school  will  ever  be  identified  in  any  way  in 


our  reports. 

1.  a)  Name _ _ _ _ _ _  b)  School  _ _ 

c )  Age  d)  Sex  M  F  e)  Pace  N  W 


2.  What  did  you  do  before  coming  to  this  school? 


If  had  prior  school  employment: 

a)  At.  What  School  b)  Where _ _ 

c)  For  How  Long  _ _ 

3.  Undergraduate  education:  a)  Where?  _ _ _ _ _ 

b)  Major?  ___________________________________ 

4.  Graduate  education:  a)  Where?  _ _ 

b)  Major?  c)  Minor? _ 

d)  No.  of  credits?  _ _ 

5.  What  do  the  other  teachers  think  of  the  program?  (if  response  is  "it  depends,')  ask 
"On  what  ..."  in  terms  of  alternates  below; 

a)  No.  of  CE  children  _______________________________________________ 

b)  Grade  level  taught  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

c)  Sex  of  teacher  _ _ 

d)  Age  of  teacher  _ _ _ 

e)  Race  of  teacher  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

f)  Homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  grouping  _ _ 

g)  Others  _ _ _ _ _ , _ _ _ 
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6.  No.  of  other  teachers  who  like  it: 

a)  All  b)  Most  c)  Half 


d)  Very  few 


e)  None 


7.  Of  those  who  like  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  liking? 


(a) 

Enthusiastic 

or 

Strongly 

Accepting 


(b) 

Accepting 

or 

Mildly  in 
Favor 


(c) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Positive 


8.  Of  those  who  dislike  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  dislike? 


(a) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Negative 


(b) 

Critical 

or 

Mildly 

Opposed 


(c) 

Strongly 

Opposed 


9.  What  do  the  parents  of  the  resident  children  think  of  the  program? 


10.  Do  they  talk  to  you  about  it?  a)  Yes  b)  No 


11.  If  negative,  why? 


12.  If  positive,  why? 


13.  No.  of  parents  who  like  it: 
a)  All  b)  Most 


c)  Half 


d)  Very  few 


e)  None 
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l4.  Of  those  who  like  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  liking? 


(a) 

Enthusiastic 

or 

Strongly 

Accepting 


(b) 

Accepting 

or 

Mildly 
in  Favor 


(c) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Positive 


15.  Of  those  who  dislike  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  dislike? 


(a) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Negative 


(b) 

Critical 

or 

Mildly 

Opposed 


(c) 

Strongly 

Opposed 


l6.  How  many  contacts  have  you  had  with  parents  of  OE  children? 
a)  Many  b)  Some  c)  Few 


d)  None 


17.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  frequency  of  your  contacts  with  parents  of  resident 
children? 


(a) 

More  than  with 
resident  parents 


(b) 

About  the  same 
as  resident  parents 


(c) 

Less  than 
resident  parents 


18.  What  do  the  parents  of  the  OE  (or  bussed  in)  children  think  of  the  program? 


19.  Do  they  talk  to  you  about  it?  a)  Yes  b)  No 

20.  If  negative,  why? 


21.  If  positive,  why? 
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22.  No.  of  parents  who  like  it: 

a)  All  b)  Most  c)  Half  d)  Very  few  e)  None 

23.  Of  those  who  like  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  liking? 


(a) 

Enthusiastic 

or 

strongly 

accepting 


24.  Of  those  who  dislike  it 
(a) 

Doubtful 

but 

slightly 

negative 


(b) 

Accepting 

or 

mildly  in 
favor 


how  would  you  characterize 
(b) 

Critical 

or 

Mildly 

Opposed 


(e) 

Doubtful 

but 

slightly 

positive 


the  extent  of  their  dislike? 

(c) 

Strongly 

Opposed 


25.  Have  there  been  any  modifications  in  the  remedial  instruction  practices  as  a 
result  of  the  OE  program?  a)  Yes  b)  No 

If  Yes,  what? 


26.  How  many  would  you  say?  a)  Many 

27.  How  severe  were  they?  a)  Crucial 


b )  Some 
b)  Moderate 


c)  Few  d)  None 

c)  Minor  or  unimportant 


28.  Typically  how  are  these  problems  resolved? 
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29.  In  addition  to  what  you.  have  just  told  me,  how  has  the  OE  program  affected  your 


job  in  particular? 

30. 

a)  More  difficult 

b)  About  the  same 

c)  Less  difficult 

31. 

a)  Substantial 

b)  Moderate 

c)  Slightly 

32. 

How  were  these  problems 

resolved? 

33.  How  made  it  better? 


Now  let  us  consider  possible  changes  in  your  teaching  as  a  result  of  having  OE 
children. 


34.  Have  there  been  changes  with  respect  to  methods  of  instruction?  a)  Yes  b)  No 
If  Yes,  what  were  they? 


35. 

a)  Many 

b)  Some  (moderate) 

c)  Few 

d)  None 

36. 

a)  Major 

b)  Moderate 

c)  Minor 

d)  Insignificant 

37. 

Have  there  been  changes  with  respect 

to  pupil  achievement? 

a)  Yes  b)  No 

If  Yes,  what  were  they? 


38.  a)  Many  b)  Some  (moderate)  c)  Few  d)  None 


39.  a)  Greater 


b)  Same 


c)  Less  achievement 


40.  Have  there  been  changes  with  respect  to  discipline?  a)  Yes  b)  Ho 
If  Yes,  what  were  they? 
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4l.  a)  Many 


b)  Some  (moderate) 


c)  Few 


d)  None 


42.  a)  More 


b )  Same 


c)  Less 


43.  What  do  the  white  resident  children  think  of  the  CE  children  in  the  school? 


(a) 

Strongly 

Accepting 


(b) 

Mildly 

Accepting 


(c)  (d) 

Neutral  Mildly 

Rejecting 


(e) 

Strongly 

Rejecting 


(f) 

Don't  know 


44.  What  do  the  resident  Negro  children  (if  any)  think  of  the  OE  children? 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e)  (f) 

Strongly  Mildly  Neutral  Mildly  Strongly  Don't  know 
Accepting  Accepting  Rejecting  Rejecting 


45.  What  do  the  OE  children  think  of  the  OE  Program? 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e) 

Strongly  Mildly  Neutral  Mildly  Strongly 

Accepting  Accepting  Rejecting  Rejecting 


(f) 

Don't  know 


46.  What  do  the  OE  children  think  of  the  resident  children? 


(a) 

Strongly 

Accepting 


(b) 

Mildly 

Accepting 


(c) 

Neutral 


(a) 

Mildly 

Rejecting 


(e) 

Strongly 

Rejecting 


(f) 

Don't  know 


47.  What  do  the  OE  children  think  of  the  teachers  in  this  school? 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e) 

Like  Like  Neutral  Mildly  Strongly 

Very  much  Moderately  Rejecting  Rejecting 


(f) 

Don't  know 


48.  What  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  OE  children  to  remedial  contacts? 


(a) 

Strongly 

Favorable 


Cb) 

Mildly 

Favorable 


(c) 

Neutral 


Mildly 

Unfavorable 


(e) 

Strongly 

Unfavorable 


(f) 

Don't  know 
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49.  What  do  the  OE  children  think  of  this  school? 


(a) 

Like 

Very  Much 


(b) 

Like 

Moderately 


(c) 

Neutral 


(a) 

Dislike 

Moderately 


50.  What  do  you  think  of  the  OE  program  in  general? 


(a) 

Strongly 

Favorable 


(b) 

Mildly 

Favorable 


(c) 

Neutral 


(e) 

Dislike 
Very  much 


(a) 

Mildly 

Unfavorable 


(f) 

Don't  know 


(e) 

Strongly 

Unfavorable 


51.  What  do  you  think  of  the  OE  children  in  your  school? 


(a) 

Strongly 

Favorable 


(b) 

Mildly 

Favorable 


(c) 

Neutral 


(d) 

Mildly 

Unfavorable 


(e) 

Strongly 

Unfavorable 


52.  To  what  extent  have  the  OE  children  utilized  the  remedial  services? 

a)  Frequently  b)  Moderately  c)  Rarely 


53.  How  does  the  OE  children’s  utilization  of  your  services  compare  with  that  of  the 
resident  children? 

a)  More  utilization  b)  About  the  same  c)  Less  utilization 


54.  What  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  OE  children  to  remedial  contacts? 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e)  (f) 

Strongly  Mildly  Neutral  Mildly  Strongly  Don’t  know 

Favorable  Favorable  Unfavorable  Unfavorable 


55.  What  do  you  think  are  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the  Open  Enrollment  Program 
as  it  is  presently  organized?  (Consider  the  effects  upon  children,  teachers,  school, 
and  community.) 


56.  What  do  you  consider  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  Open  Enrollment  Program  as  it  is 
presently  organized?  (Consider  the  effects  upon  children,  teachers,  school,  and 
community. ) 
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57.  What  modifications  would  you  suggest  in  order  to  improve  the  Open  Enrollment 
Program? 


58. 


Finally,  do  you  think  the  OE  program  should  be  continued  as  is, 
abolished? 

a)  continued  b)  modified  c)  abolished 


modified,  or 
d)  no  opinion 


Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  Teacher’s  Interview 


As  you  know,  we  are  studying  the  Open  Enrollment  Program.  Your  school 
is  one  of  those  chosen  for  a  more  intensive  exploration  of  the  working  of 
the  program.  We  would,  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the  program, 
especially  about  the  program  this  past  year.  Your  answers  to  our  questions 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Only  the  project  director  and  his  immedi¬ 
ate  staff  will  see  any  record  of  this  interview.  Neither  you  nor  your  school 
will  ever  be  identified  in  any  way  in  our  reports. 


1.  a)  Name. 


b)  School 


c)  Age 


d)  Sex 


M  F 


e)  Race  N  W 


2.  What  did  you  do  before  teaching  here?. 


If  prior  teachings 

a)  At  what  school?  b)  Where? 

c)  For  how  long? 


3.  Undergraduate  educations  a)  Where ? 

b)  Major? 


4.  Graduate  educations  a)  Where ?  _ 

b)  Major?  c)  Minor?  _ _ 

d)  No.  of  credits? 

5.  What  do  the  other  teachers  think  of  the  Program?  (if  answer  is  "It  depends," 
ask  "On  what.  .  . "  using  the  following  alternatives  as  a  guide.) 

a)  No.  of  0£  children _ 

b)  Grade  level  taught _ 

c)  Sex  of  teacher _ 

d)  Age  of  teacher _ 

e)  Race  of  teacher _ 

f)  Homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  grouping _ _ 

g)  Others _ 
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No.  of  teachers  who  like  it: 


a)  All  b)  Most 


c)  Half 


d)  Very  few  e)  None 


Of  those  who 


like  it,  how  would  you  characterize 


the  extent  of  their  liking? 


(a) 

Enthusiastic 

or 

Strongly 

Accepting 


(b) 

Accepting 

or 

Mildly  in 
Favor 


(c) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Positive 


Of  those  who 


dislike  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  dislike? 


(a) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Negative 


(b) 

Critical 

or 

Mildly 

Opposed 


(c) 

Strongly 

Opposed 


What  do  the  parents  of  the  resident  children  think  of  the  program? 


Do  they  talk  to  you  about  it? 


a)  Yes  b)  No 


If  negative,  why? 


If  positive,  why? 


No.  of  parents  who  like  it: 
a)  All  b)  Most 


c)  Half 


d)  Very  few 


e)  None 
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Of  those  who  like  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  liking? 


(a) 

Enthusiastic 

or 

Strongly 

Accepting 


(b) 

Accepting 

or 

Mildly  in 
Favor 


(c) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Positive 


Of  those  who  dislike  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  dislike? 


(a) 

Doubtful 

but 

Slightly 

Negative 


(b) 

Critical 

or 

Mildly 

Opposed 


(c) 

Strongly 

Opposed 


What  contacts  have  you  had  with  parents  of  OE  children? 

a)  Many  b)  Some  c)  Few  d)  None 


How  does  this  compare  with  the  frequency  of  your  contacts  with  parents  of 
resident  children? 


(a) 

More  than  with 
resident  parents 


(b) 

About  the  same 
as  resident  parents 


(c) 

Less  than 
resident  parents 


What  do  the  parents  of  the  OE  (or  bussed  in)  children  think  of  the  program? 


Do  they  talk  about  it?  a)  Yes  b)  No 


If  negative,  why? 


If  positive,  why? 


No.  of  parents  who  like  it: 
a)  All  b)  Most 


c)  Half 


d)  Very  few 


e)  None 


.  •  •  • 
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Of  those  who  like  it,  how  would  you  characterize  the  extent  of  their  liking? 


(a) 

(d) 

(c) 

Enthusiastic 

Accepo-Liig 

Doubtful 

or 

or 

but 

Strongly 

Mildly  in 

Slightly 

Accepting 

Favor 

Positive 

Of  those  who  dislike 

it,  how  would  you  characterize 

the  extent  of  their  di 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Doubtful 

Critical 

Strongly 

but 

or 

Opposed 

Slightly 

Mildly 

Positive 

Opposed 

Have  there  been  any  administrative  problems  because  of  the  OE  program?  a)  Yes 
If  yes,  what  were  they? 


a)  Many 
a)  Major 


b)  Some  c)  Few 

(moderate ) 

b)  Moderate  c)  Minor 


d)  None 

d)  Insignificant 


Have  there  been  any  modifications  in  the  guidance  program  as  a  result  of  the  OE 
a)  Yes  b)  No 
If  yes,  what  were  they? 


a)  Many  b)  Some  (moderate)  c)  Few  d)  None 

a)  Major  b)  Moderate  c)  Minor  d)  Insignificant 

Now  let  us  consider  possible  changes  in  your  guidance  program  as  a  result  of 
having  OE  children. 

Have  there  been  changes  with  respect  to  methods  of  instruction?  a)  Yes  b)  No 
If  Yes,  what  were  they? 


b)  No 


children? 


a)  Many 


b)  Some  (moderate) 


c)  Few 


d)  None 
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a)  Major 


b)  Moderate 


c)  Minor 


a)  Insignificant 


Have  there  been  changes  with  respect  to  pupil  achievement?  a)  Yes  b)  No 
If  Yes,  what  were  they? 


a)  Many  b)  Some  (moderate) 

a  Greater  b)  Same  c) 

Have  there  been  changes  with  respect  to  discipline?  a)  Yes  b)  No 
If  Yes,  what  were  they? 

a)  Many  b)  Some  (moderate)  c)  Few  d)  None 

a)  More  b)  Same  c)  Less 


c) 


^ew 


d)  None 


Less  achievement 


i/hat  do  the  white  resident  children 


(a) 

Co) 

(c) 

Strongly 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Accepting 

Accepting 

What  do  the 

resident  Negro  children  (if 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Strongly 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Accepting 

Accepting 

What  do  the 

OE  children  think 

of  the  OE 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Strongly 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Accepting 

Accepting 

• 

What  do  the 

OE  children  think 

of  the  re; 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Strongly 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Accepting 

Accepting 

What  do  the 

OE  children  think 

of  the  tei 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Like 

Like 

Neutral 

Very  Much 

Moderately 

k  of  the  OE  children  in  the  school? 

(£)  (0  (*') 

Mildly  Strongly  Don’t  Know 

Rejecting  Rejecting 

any)  think  of  the  OE  children? 

(a)  (e)  (f) 

Mildly  Strongly  Don’t  Know 

Rejecting  Rejecting 


Program? 

(a)  (e)  (f) 

Mildly  Strongly  Don't  Know 

Rejecting  Rejecting 


ident  children? 

(a)  (e)  (f) 

Mildly  Strongly  Don’t  Know 

Rejecting  Rejecting 


chers  in  this  school? 

(a)  (e)  (f) 

Dislike  Dislike  Don’t  Know 

Moderately  Very  Much 


6 


45.  What  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  OE  children  to  guidance  contacts? 


(a) 

Strongly 

Favorable 


0>)  (=)  (a)  •  (e)  (f) 

Mildly  Neutral  Mildly  Strongly  Don’t  Know 

Favorable  Unfavorable  Unfavorable 


46.  What  do  the  OE  children  think  of  this  school? 


(a) 

Like 

Very  Much 


(b) 

(c) 

(a) 

(e) 

(f) 

Like 

Neutral 

Dislike 

Dislike 

Don’t  Know 

Moderately 

Moderately 

Very  Much 

47.  What  do  you  think  of  the  OE  program  in  general? 


(a) 


Strongly 

Favorable 


00 

Mildly 

Favorable 


(c) 

Neutral 


(cL)  (e) 

Mildly  Strongly 
Unfavorable  Unfavorable 


48.  What  do  you  think  of  the  OE  children  in  your  school? 


(a) 

Strongly 

Favorable 


(b) 

(c) 

(a) 

(e) 

Mildly 

Neutral 

Mildly 

Strongly 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

Unfavorable 

49.  To  what  extent  have  the  OE  children  utilized  the  guidance  services? 

(a)  (b)  (c) 

Frequently  Moderately  Rarely 

50.  How  does  the  OE  children’s  utilization  of  your  services  compare  with  that  of  the 
resident  children? 

(a)  (b)  (0) 

More  utilization  About  the  same  Less  utilization 

51.  What  do  you  think  are  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the  Open  Enrollment  Program 
as  it  is  presently  organized?  (Consider  the  effects  upon  children,  teachers,  school, 
and  community . ) 

52.  What  do  you  consider  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  Open  Enrollment  Program  as  it  is 
presently  organized?  (Consider  the  effects  upon  children,  teachers,  school, 
and  community.) 


53 •  What  modifications  would  you  suggest  in  order  to  improve  the  Open  Enrollment  Program? 

54.  Finally,  do  you  think  the  OE  Program  should  be  continued  as  is,  modified,  or  abolished? 
a)  Continued  b)  Modified  c)  Abolished  d)  No  opinion 


t 


Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York.  New  York  10036 

Educational  Practices  Division 
Title  I  Evaluations 

Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  Schools 

OE  Children  Informal  Interview 


1)  introduction.  We're  studying  things  about  this  school  and  other  schools. 
We  would  like  to  know  some  of  your  feelings  and  opinions. 

2)  We  know  you  come  from  another  school.  (a)  Where  is  the  other  school? 

_  (b)  Do  you  come  far  on  the  bus?  _ 

(c)  Which  school  do  you  like  better?  _ 

Sending  _ _  Receiving  _ 

Why? _ 


3) 


(a)  Have  you  made  friends  here?  Yes  _  No  _ 

(b)  About  how  many  friends  have  you  made  ^PROBEs  2?  3?  none_?7 

(c)  Who  are  these  friends?  Did  you  meet  them  here?  Or  did  they 
come  with  you  on  the  bus? 

Bus  _  Here  _ 

(a)  Do  you  have  to  do  much  homework  here? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

(b)  Do  you  do  more  homework  here  than  at  the  other  school? 

Yes  No 


Do  you  get  special  help  with  your  work  here? 
Yes  No 


5) 


OE  Children  Informal  Interview 
(Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  Schools) 


page  2 


If  yes:  More  than  in  the  other  school?  Tell  me  about  it. 


If  no:  Did  you  get  special  help  in  the  other  school? 


6)  Do  you  do  any  special  things  here  that  you  didn't  do  at  the  other  school? 
Yes  _  No  _ 

What  are  they?  _ 


7)  How  do  you  like  it  here? 


Would  you  like  to  stay  here  next  year  or  go  back  to  your  other 

school?7 


CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  42  Street,  New  York 


Educational  Practices  Division 
Title  I  Evaluations 


OPEN  ENROLLMENT  -ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

White  Resident  Informal  Interview 


School _  Grade _ 

Sex _ 

Introduction:  We're  studying  things  about  this  school  and  other  schools.  We  would 

like  to  know  some  of  your  feelings  and  opinions. 

1.  Some  of  the  children  in  this  school  and  in  your  class  come  from  other  schools.  Why 
do  you  think  these  children  come  here  instead  of  going  to  the  school  where  they  live? 


2.  What  do  you  think  about  it?  (is  it  a  good  idea?) 


3.  (a)  Have  you  made  friends  with  these  children? 


Yes _ No _ 

(b)  About  how  many  friends  have  you  made? 

(c)  If  not:  Why  not? _ 


4.  Are  things  much  different  here  now  than  before? 
Yes  No 


If  yes,  tell  me  about  it 


Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary 
CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  REPORT 

School  _  Borough  _ _ Class _  Grade  Observer _ 

1.  Content  of  Lesson;  l)  Reading  2)  Arith.  3)  Science  4)  Soc.  St.  5)  _ 

2.  How  good  a  lesson  was  this?  l)  Excellent  2)  Good  3)  Average  4)  Poor  5)  Very  poor 

3.  If  poor,  why?  _ _ _ 

4.  Participation  of  O.E.  children  in  lesson;  COMPARED  to  resident  children; 


a) 

in  spontaneous  questioning; 

1) 

more 

2) 

same 

3) 

less 

4) 

almost 

none 

5) 

can't 

tell 

b) 

volunteering  responses  to 
teacher  questions; 

1) 

more 

2) 

same 

3) 

less 

4) 

almost 

none 

5) 

can't 

tell 

c) 

in  being  called  on  by 
teacher; 

1) 

more 

2) 

same 

3) 

less 

4) 

almost 

none 

5) 

can't 

tell 

d) 

in  working  (i.e.  in 
workbooks) ; 

1) 

more 

2) 

same 

3) 

less 

4) 

almost 

none 

5) 

can't 

tell 

5.  Was  grouping  employed?  No  Yes 

6.  If  yes,  what  was  rationale  for  grouping  as  expressed  by  teacher? 

7.  Were  O.E.  children  dispersed  in  the  various  groups?  No  Yes 

8.  If  not,  how  were  they  grouped? 


9.  How  were  the  O.E.  children  seated  in  the  regular  classroom; 
l)  throughly  dispersed  2)  somewhat  clustered  3)  clustered 


LO.  How  would  you  rate  the  attractiveness  of  the  classroom? 
l)  above  average  2)  average  3)  below  average 

11.  Did  you  see  any  evidence  that  the  O.E.  children  share  in  classroom  responsibility? 

1)  yes  2)  no  evidence,  but  opportunity  3)  no  opportunity  tc  observe  this 

12.  How  typical  do  you  think  this  lesson  was  of  what  happened  in  this  classroom? 

l)  completely  2)  reasonable  3)  less  than  a  Why?  _ 

typical  approximation  reasonable  _ 

approximation  _ 

13.  If  you  were  not  on  this  project  and  had  visited  this  classroom,  to  what  extent  would 
you  have  been  aware  that  some  children  were  bussed  in? 

1)  not  at  all  2.)  slightly  3)  definitely 

14.  If  you  circled  slightly  or  definitely,  why?  _ 


Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary 


CLASS  RATING  SCALE 

Complete  at  the  end  of  the  observation  period; 

1.  How  would  you  rate  the  class  you  have  just  seen;  considering  the  quality  of 
instruction? 

a)  outstanding  b)  good,  better  than  c)  average  d)  poor  e)  extremely  poor 

average 

2.  How  would  you  rate  the  participation  of  the  O.E.  children? 

a)  more  than  resident  children  b)  same  as  resident  children  c)  less  than  resi¬ 
dent  children 

3.  If  this  were  typical  of  the  instruction  received  in  this  class  throughout  the  year, 
how  would  you  feel  about  having  a  child  of  yours  in  the  class? 

A.  If  you  were  the  parent  of  a  resident  child; 

b)  slightly  c)  slightly  d)  strongly 

a)  enthusiastic  positive  negative  negative 

B.  If  you  were  the  parent  of  an  Open  Enrollment  child; 

b)  slightly  c)  slightly  d)  strongly 

a)  enthusiastic  positive  negative  negative 

4.  If  this  class  was  typical,  of  the  quality  of  instruction  received  by  all  children, 
how  would  you  feel  about  Open  Enrollment; 

a)  retain  as  is  b)  modify  c)  abolish 

If  you  said  modify,  how? _ 


Any  other  comments  on  this  lesson  you  feel  should  be  part  of  the  record? 


Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  School 
General  School  Report 

School  _  Observer  _ 

Use  this  sheet  to  enter  your  observations  on  the  other  facilities  you  observe.  Please 
be  brief  and  evaluative  in  your  comments. 

1.  Lunchroom:  comment  on  seating  _ _ 

attractiveness 


interaction  among  children 


teacher-pupil  relationship 


other  comments 


2.  Other  special  facilities  observed, 

a)  _ 


b) 


c) 


d) 


3<  How  would  you  rate  the  over -all  attitude  of  the  teachers  you  met  and  talked  with  at 
lunch?  regarding  open  enrollment?  First;  how  many  favor  it? 

l)  all  2)  most  3)  half  4)  very  few  5)  none 

4.  Of  those  who  favor  it,  how  would  you  characterize  their  liking? 

l)  enthusiastic  2)  mildly  in  favor  3)  doubtful,  but  slightly  positive 

5 .  Of  those  who  dislike  it,  how  would  you  characterize  their  dislike? 

l)  doubtful,  but  slightly  negative  2)  mildly  opposed  3)  strongly  opposed 


1 


Open  Enrollment 


Elementary  School 


General  School  Report 
( continued ) 


6.  How  many  teachers  did  you  speak  to  at  lunch?  _ 

7-  Did.  the  sex  of  the  teacher  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  opinion?  No_. _  Yes _ 

8.  If  yes,  in  what  way?  _ 

9-  Did  you  notice  any  other  consistent  pattern  of  opinion  which  seemed  related  to 
some  socio  psychological  characteristic?  No _  Yes  _ 

10.  If  yes,  what  characteristic?  _ ,  and  how  related  to  opinion? _ 


Bussing:  enter  comment  on:  promptness: 

convenience : 
discipline : 


good  average  poor 
good  average  poor 
good  average  poor 


CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  W.  42nd  St.  NYC 


Educational  Practice  Division 
Title  I  Evaluation 


Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  School 


Current  grade  or  subject _ 

Teacher's  Name  _ __ _ Number  of  times  observed  in  class 

PART  II:  TEACHER  BEHAVIOR  RECORD  IN  THE  CLASSROOM  ' 


On  the  basis  of  teacher  behavior  observations  in  the  classroom, check  one  of  the 
seven  choices  for  each  of  the  following  categories.  A  low  number  indicates  that  a 
person  is  more  like  the  description  on  the  left.  A  high  number  indicates  that  a 
person  is  more  like  the  description  on  the  right.  Number  4  is  midway  between  each 
pair  of  opposite  descriptions.  Number  4  represents  non-extreme,  average  behavior. 


Mid- 

Point 


1.  Autocratic:  told  pupils 

each  step  to  take;  gave 

mandatory  directions; 

intolerant  of  pupils '  ideas  1  2  ”3” 

! 

~~ r~ 

Democratic:  encouraged 
ideas,  opinions,  and 
decisions  of  pupils; 

5  6  7  guided  -without  being 

mandatory 

2.  Aloof:  stiff  and  formal 
with  pupils;  focus  on  subject 
matter  and  routine;  pupils 
as  persons  ignored  123 

~4 - 

Responsive:  approachable  to 
all  students ;  gave  encourage¬ 
ment  and  spoke  to  pupils  as 

5  67  equals;  recognized  individual 
differences 

3.  Dull:  uninteresting, 

monotonous  explanations; 

lacked  enthusiasm;  not 

challenging  123 

T — 

Stimulating:  held  attention 
of  pupils;  enthusiastic; 
interesting  and  challeng- 
5  67  ing  material 

4.  Partial:  slighted  or 
criticized  a  few  pupils,  or 
gave  attention  and  special 
advantages  to  a  few  pupils  123 

“4 

Fair:  treated  ail  pupils 
about  equally;  distributed 
attention  to  many  pupils 

5  ~T~  7 

5.  Apathetic:  listless: 
preoccupied;  bored  by 

Pupils  1  ~2~  T~ 

ui - 

Alert :bouyant:  construct¬ 
ively  busy;  wide-awake; 

5  67  interested  in  class  activity 

(PLEASE  CONTINUE  ON  NEXT  PAGE) 


' 


Mid- 

Point 


6 .  Unsympathetic : little 
concern  for  personal  problems 
of  pubils  or  pupil  failure; 
impatient  with  pupils  123 

• 

—TT 

Understanding:  patient  and 
sympathetic  with  pupil 
viewpoints  and  needs; 

5  6  7  aware  of  pupil  problems 

7.  Stereotyped:  used  routine 
procedures  without  variation; 
unimaginative  presention  1  2  3 

— 

Original:  used  unique 
teaching  devices ;  imagina- 
5  ”5  7~  tive;  had  wide  variety 

of  illustrations 

8.  Harsh:  hypercritical; 
cross,  sarcastic;  scolding  T 

T" 

Kindly: pleasant  and 

5  "TT  helpful  to  pupils;  friendly 

and  concerned 

9.  Inarticulate:  inaudible 
speech;  limited  expression; 
disagreeable  voice  tone; 
poor  inflection  123 

4 

Fluent:  plainly  audible 
speech;  good  expression; 
agreeable  voice  tone; 

567  good  inflection 

10,  Unattractive:  untidy; 
inappropriately  dressed; 
poor  posture  and  bearing; 
distracting  personal  habits  ~T  3 

“T 

Attractive :  well- groomed 
and  dressed;  good  posture 
and  bearing;  no  distracting 
“5  6"  7  personal  habits 

11.  Evading:  avoided  re- 
sponsibility  and  decisions; 
assignments  and  directions 
indefinite;  help  inadequate  1  2  3 

— IT 

Responsible:  made  required 
decisions;  conscientious; 
gave  defines  directions; 

5  67  thorough 

12 0  Erratic:  impulsive. 

Steady:  controlled;  stable; 

uncontrolled,  inconsistent  123 

4 

5  6  7  consistent;  predictable 

13.  Uncertain:  unsure  of 

self;  hesitant;  timid;  _ _ 

faltering,  artificial  123 

"X 

Confident:  sure  of  self; 

_ _  self-confident;  undisturbed 

5  6  7  by  mistakes  and/or  criticism 

14.  Excitable:  easily 
disturbed  and  upset; 

"jumpy";  nervous  123 

4" 

Calm.:  seemed  at  ease  at  all 

_____  _ times;  poised;  dignified  but 

5  b  7  not  stiff  or  formal 

15  0  Disorganized:  objectives 

not  apparent;  explanations 

not  to  the  point;  wasted 

time;  easily  distracted 

from  matter  at  hand  1  IT  T” 

Systematic:  c  ar eful  p 1 ann - 
ing;  gave  reasonable 
explanations;  objectives 
apparent;  not  easily 

5  b  7  distracted 

(PLEASE  CONTINUE  ON  NEXT  PAGE) 


Mid- 

Point 

l6.  Inflexible:  rigid  in 
conforming  to  routine ;  made 
no  attempt  to  adapt 
materials  and  activities 
to  individual  pupils  123 

4 

Adaptable:  flexible  in 
adapting  explanations : 
individualized  materials 
for  pupils  as  required; 

567  adapted  activities  to  pupils 

17.  Pessimistic:  skeptical; 
unhappy;  noted  mistakes 
more  than  good  points; 
frowned  123 

4 

Optimistic:  cheerful;  good- 
matured;  genial;  looked  on 
bright  side;  called 

567  attention  to  good  points 

l8.  Immature:  naive;  self- 
pitying;  demanding; 

boastful;  conceited  123 

4 

integrated:  maintained 
class  as  center  of  activity; 

567  kept  self  out  of  spotlight; 

mature;  emotionally  well 
controlled 

19.  Narrow:  limited  back- 
ground  in  subject  or 
material;  poor  scholarship; 
incomplete  or  inaccurate 
information  123 

4 

Broad:  good  background  in 
subject;  good  scholarship; 
gave  complete  and  accurate 
answers  to  questions 

5  6  7 

Center  for  Urban  Education 


Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  Schools 

To:  Observer  Consultants 
From:  David  J.  Fox 

Re:  Your  request  for  opportunity  to  write  a  subjective  evaluation. 


Several  of  you  who  have  already  been  in  the  schools  have  expressed  the  feeling  that  the 
forms  you  complete  do  not  fully  provide  you  with  an  opportunity  to  say  all  you  have  to 
say,  and  all  that  we  should  hear,  particularly  in  the  sense  of  your  over -all  subjective 
evaluation.  We  have,  therefore,  prepared  the  form  below,  which  we  hope  will  provide 
this  opportunity,  and  yet  keep  the  data  within  manageable  scope. 

In  the  spaces  below,  indicate  your  over-all  subjective  evaluation  of  the  points  of  view 
of  the  different  people  indicated,  and  then  of  the  total  program. 

1.  Based  on  your  visit  to  P.S.  ,  how  do  you  feel  each  of  the  following  feel  about 
the  Open  Enrollment  Program?  Where  you  feel  you  can,  indicate  both  the  opinion  you 
believe  the  persons  hold  AND  why  you  think  they  hold  it. 

A.  The  Principal:  His  opinion 


Why  does  he  hold  this  opinion? 


B.  The  Teachers:  Their  Opinion 


Why  do  they  hold  this  opinion? 


C.  The  Resident  Children:  Their  Opinion 


Why  do  they  hold  this  opinion? 


D.  The  Open  Enrollment  Children:  Their  Opinion 


Why  do  they  hold  this  opinion? 


-2- 


Based  on  your  visit  to  P.S._ _ ,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  success  of  the  program? 

Again,  please  indicate  both  your  opinion  AND  why  you  feel  this  way. 

A.  Comment  on  the  success  of  the  program  in  terms  of  the  academic  aspects. 


B.  Now  comment  on  the  success  of  the  program  in  terms  of  its  personal  or  social 
aspects. 


Please  use  the  space  below  for  any  other  comments  you  feel  we  should  hear,  based  on 
this  visit. 


Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary 


Name 

Class 

School 

MY  CLASS 

We  would  like  to  find  out  how  you  feel  about  your  class.  Here  are  20  sentences  about  a 
class.  I  am  going  to  read  each  sentence  to  you.  You  are  to  ask  yourself,  "Does  this 
sentence  tell  about  my  class?"  Then  mark  the  answer  you  like  best.  Do  it  like  this: 


SAMPLE 

A.  I  go  to  school.  (Yes)  No  I'm  not  sure 

B.  We  do  to  school  on  Saturday.  Yes  (No)  I'm  not  sure 


1. 

It  is  hard  to  make  real  friends  in  this  class . 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

2. 

Nearly  everyone  in  this  class  wants  to  work  hard . 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

3. 

The  children  in  this  class  are  happy  and  pleased  when 
you  do  something  for  them . . . 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

4. 

Many  children  in  this  class  are  not  fair . 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

5. 

We  need  a  better  classroom  to  do  our  best  work . 

..  Yes 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

6. 

Nearly  everyone  minds  his  or  her  own  business . 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

7. 

You  can  really  have  a  good  time  in  this  class . 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

8. 

One  or  two  children  in  this  class  spoil  everything . 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

9- 

Everyone  tries  to  keep  the  classroom  looking  nice . 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

10. 

We  don't  have  a  lot  of  the  things  we  need  to  do  our 

Vipst.  wn'r'k'  . . . . 

..  Yes 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

11. 

The  children  in  this  class  are  pretty  mean . 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

OJ 

i — 1 

A  lot  of  children  in  this  class  don't  like  to  do 
things  together  . 

No 

I’m 

not 

sure 

13. 

i 

14. 

Everyone  gets  a  chance  to  show  what  he  or  she  can  do . 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

Nearly  everyone  in  this  class  is  polite . 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

15. 

I  don't  feel  as  if  I  belong  in  this  class . 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

16. 

Most  of  the  children  in  this  class  do  not  want  to 

try  anything  new . 

No 

I’m 

not 

sure 

17. 

Nearly  everyone  in  this  class  can  do  a  good  Job  if 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

18. 

A  lot  of  the  children  look  down  on  others  in  the  class... 

No 

I'm  not  sure 

19. 

You  can  trust  almost  everyone  in  this  class . 

No 

I’m 

not 

sure 

20. 

We  do  a  lot  of  interesting  things  in  this  class . 

No 

I'm 

not 

sure 

\  • 


■ 


Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  Schools 


Name  _  Class  _ School 

MY  SCHOOL 


Now  we  would  like  you  to  tell  us  how  you  feel  about  your  school.  Here  are  some 
things  that  some  boys  and  girls  say  about  their  school.  Are  these  things  true 
about  your  school?  If  they  are  very  true  for  your  school,  circle  the  big  "YES!" 


If  they  are  pretty  much  true,  but  no  so  very  true,  circle  the 
they  are  not  at  all  true,  circle  the  big  "NO!" 

little 

Tt  IT 

no  . 

If 

1. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  want  to  help  you. 

YES  ! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

2. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  expect  you  to  work  too  hard. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

3- 

The  teachers  in  this  school  are  really  interested  in  you. 

YES  ! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

4. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  know  how  to  explain  things 
clearly. 

YES  ! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

5  • 

The  teachers  in  this  school  are  fair  and  square. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

6. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  fight  too  much. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

7. 

This  school  has  good  lunches  in  the  cafeteria. 

YES  ! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

8. 

This  school  building  is  a  pleasant  place. 

YES  ! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

9- 

The  principal  in  this  school  is  friendly. 

YES  ! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

10. 

The  work  at  this  school  is  too  hard. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

11. 

What  I  am  learning  will  be  useful  to  me. 

YES  ! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

12. 

The  trip  to  and  from  school  is  too  long. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

13- 

I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  go  to  school  at  all. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

i — 1 

This  is  the  best  school  I  know. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

15. 

The  work  at  this  school  is  too  easy. 

YES  ! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

l6. 

I  work  hard  in  school  but  don't  seem  to  get  anywhere. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

17. 

I've  learned  more  this  year  than  any  earlier  year. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

How  long  do  you  want  to  go  to  school?  (Check  one.) 

_  Only  until  I'm  old  enough  to  quit. 

_  Through  high  school  but  no  more. 

_  I  want  to  go  to  college. 


CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  W.  42nd  St.  NYC 


Educational  Practice  Division 
Title  I  Evaluation 


Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary  School 
Sociometric  and  Aspirations 
Inventory 


1.  Who 

2 .  Who 

3.  Who 

4.  Who 

5 .  Vino 

6.  Who 

7.  Who 

8.  Who 

9 .  Who 

10 .  Who 

11.  Who 

12.  Who 

13.  Who 

14. Who 

15 . Who 

16. Who 

17.  Who 

18 .  Who 

19.  Who 

20 .  Who 

21.  Who 

22.  Who 

23.  Who 

24.  Who 

25.  Who 

26.  Who 

27.  Who 

28.  Who 

29.  Who 

30.  Who 

31.  Who 

32.  Who 
33- Who 

Now  at 

Now  on 


are  the  children  who  always  sit  around  you? 

is  absent  from  school  a  lot? 

talks  out  to  get  attention? 

has  lots  of  friends? 

says  mean  things? 

just  seems  sort  of  lost? 

seems  to  think  they  are  nobody? 

takes  other  children's  things  without  asking? 

do  all  the  kids  like? 

pushes  or  shoves  children? 

doesn't  want  to  play? 

starts  a.  fight  over  nothing? 

is  sort  of  unhappy? 

wants  to  show  off  in  front  of  the  kids? 
does  things  that  bother  others? 
do  you  know  best  of  all? 
is  sort  of  ignored? 

makes  up  stores  and  lies  to  get  other  children  into  trouble? 
says  they  can't  do  things? 

gives  dirty  looks  or  sticks  out  their  tongue  at  other  children? 

do  you  like  to  play  with? 

are  the  children  that  nobody  plays  with? 

often  says,  "Give  me  that"? 

is  not  sure  of  himself  or  herself  in  anythings ? 
would  you  like  to  sit  next  to  in  class? 
does  not  obey  the  teacher? 
always  plays  alone? 

always  messes  around  and  gets  into  trouble? 
feels  left  out? 

always  plays  the  clown  and  wants  everyone,  to  laugh  at  him  or  her? 
are  the  children  you  think  will  go  on  to  college? 

are  the  children  you  think  will  finish  high  school  but  not  go  to  college? 
are  the  children  you  think  will  make  good  doctors  or  lawyers? 

this  point  pause  and  say; 

this  page,  we  are  going  to  do  something  different. 


Recorder 

Name 


Pupil  Record  Form  for:  OE  Res  Match 

School:  P.S. 


Open  Enrollment 
Elementary 

Borough  _ 


Sex:  M  F  Age: 


Current  Grade: 


Last  IQ,: 


Reading  Grade: 


as  of : 


■ - - - 

A:  School  History: 

1. 

4. 

(enter  school  & 
date  admitted"]" 

2. 

date 

5- 

date 

3- 

date 

6 

date 

date  " 

date- 

B:  IQ:  1. 

4. 

(enter  IQ  and  2. 

5- 

date  and  name  ^ 
of  test) 

6. 

C.  Reading; 

Date 

Comp 

Date 

Vocab . 

Date 

Ave . 

Date 

C  omp 

Date 

Prob .  Sol. 

Date 

Ave 

(enter  average 

1 

GE  if  available 
-  if  not,  enter 

2 

comprehension  & 

3 

vocab.  separately 
enter  date  as  well 

4 

5 

6 

D.  Mathematics  -  use  right  hand  of  above  grid.  Enter  average  if  available, 
computation  and  problem-solving  separately. 


If  not  enter 


E.  Teachers  Comments  on  non -conforming  test  results:  NONE 

1. 


Some:  see  below 


~TFatr 


2. 

3- 


Comment 


) 


F.  Attendance:  Days  absent:  1 
Days  late:  1 


G.  Guidance  Data:  enter  grade  for  which  any  UNSATISFACTORY  has  been  checked: 

a)  gets  along  b)  obeys  c)  carries  out  d)  satis  e)  show  f)part; 


H.  Special  Reports,  Abilities  or  Disabilities:  NONE  SOME.  If  some,  note  on  back. 

I-  Subject  Performance  Enter  subject  &  grade  of  all  EXCELLENT  or  UNSATISFACTORY 
EXCELLENTS  UNSAT ISFACTORIES 


J. 

Health: 

Enter  any  serious  illness  or 

deviation  from 

normal.  Enten  current 

ht  wt 

K. 

Family: 

Living  with  M  &  F  M  only 

F  only  other 

Sibling 

Position:  No. 

of 

M  birthplace 

F  birthplace 

Child’s 

BP1 

L. 

Other: 

Enter  any  other  information 

of  relevance  as 

you  scan  the  records. 

Open  Enrollment  -  Elementary 


PICKING  FRIENDS 


Directions:  On  a  separate  sheet  you  will  find  the  name  of  every  student  in  your  class, 
We  want  you  to  put  a  number  on  the  line  in  front  of  every  name.  First, 
put  a  zero  (0)  in  front  of  your  own  name. 


Are  there  any  people  in  this  room  whom  you  would  like  to 


have  as  your  very,  very  best  friends? 
number  1  in  front  of  their  names. 

-X-X-X-X-X 


If  so,  place  the 


Put  the  number  2  in  front  of  the  name  of  every  person 
whom  you  would  like  to  have  as  a  good  friend.  These 
people  are  not  your  very,  very  closest  friends,  but 
you  would  like  them  to  be  good  friends  of  yours. 


"Very,  very 
best  friends." 


2  "Good  friends." 


x-xx-x-x- 


Put  the  number  3  in  front  of  the  name  of  every  person  who 
is  not  a  friend,  but  who  you  think  is  al-1  night .  These 
are  people  with  whom  you  would  just  as  soon  work  or  play. 
You  think  they  are  all  right.  They  are  not  friends,  but 
they  are  okay  just  the  same. 

V  V  y  Y-Y- 
TAATTv 


"Not  friends 
but  okay." 


Put  the  number  4  in  front  of  the  name  of  every  person 
whom  you  don't  know  very  well.  Maybe  you  would  like 
them  and  maybe  you  wouldn't.-  You  don't  know. .  Where 
you  don't  know  a  person  well  enough  to  rate  him  or  her, 
put  the  number  4  in  front  of  thac  name. 

•X-X'X"X-X- 

After  you  have  given  the  numbers  1  or  2  or  3  or  4  to 
people  in  the  room,  there  may  be  some  names  that  you 
haven't  marked  yet.  You  know  these  people  but  they 
are  not  friends  of  yours  and,  in  general,  are  not  oka^ 
to  you.  Put  the  number  5.  i-n  frorrk  of  all  these  names. 


"Don't  know 
them." 


5  "Not  okay . " 


Further  Directions: 


Start  with  the  top  of  the  class  list  and  go  down,  making  sure  there 
is  one  number,  and  only  one  number,  in  front  of  every  name.  When 
you  come  to  your  own  name,  put  a  zero  (0)  in  front  of  it. 


. 
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I.  Plan  of  the  Study 


The  study  described  in  this  report  was  carried  out  for  the  Center 
for  Urban  Education,  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Education,  in  order  to  provide  an  interim  evaluation  of  the  Open  Enrollment 
Program  in  the  New  York  City  junior  high  schools.  The  Open  Enrollment 
Program  (referred  to  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  report  as  OEP)  is 
one  in  which  pupils  are  transferred,  upon  the  request  of  a  parent  or 
guardian,  from  a  predominantly  segregated  neighborhood  school  to  one  in 
which  a  reasonable  degree  of  racial  balance  exists.  The  objective  is  to 
provide  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  pupils  the  presumed  advantages  of  an 
integrated  educational  experience. 

This  study  was  limited  to  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  who  were  in 
the  OEP  for  the  first  time  during  the  academic  year  1965-66.  Department 
of  Education  records  indicate  that  there  were  about  1150  pupils  meeting 
this  specification,  and  that  they  were  assigned  to  17  receiving  junior 
11  ih  schools.  A  sampling  of  this  group  was  chosen  for  study.  In 
those  schools  having  more  than  20  pupils,  the  sample  was  limited  to 
approximately  20.  Only  some  of  the  schools  having  smaller  numbers  of 
OEP  pupils  were  reached,  and  an  attempt  was  made  in  there  cases  to  include 
all  pupils.  As  a  practical  expedient  so  far  as  possible  home-rooms  were 
chosen  that  included  4  to  6  OEP  pupils,  and  the  sample  consisted  of  the 
pupils  in  those  rooms.* 

*This  sampling  procedure  may  have  tended  to  introduce  some  bias  into 
the  sample  and  to  get  the  more  "average"  OEP  pupils.  Where  home-room 
groupings  were  based  on  a  previous  reading  test,  or  some  other  indicator  of 
academic  ability,  the  OEP  pupil  who  was  outstanding  -  at  either  th'  high  or 
low  end  -  so  that  he  was  the  only  OEP  pupil  (c  r  one  of  2  or  3  )  in  a  home¬ 
room,  would  have  been  excluded  from  the  sample. 
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Data  were  gathered  for  a  total  of  263  OEP  pupils  from  64  homerooms 
in  13  schools.*  In  order  to  have  some  reference  group  with  which  to 
compare  these  pupils,  data  were  also  gathered  for  257  other  pupils 
attending  the  same  classes  in  the  same  schools.  For  each  OEP  pupil,  a 
comparison  pupil  was  chosen  from  the  same  homeroom.  In  almost  every 
case  (excepting  when  the  supply  ran  out)  the  comparison  pupil  (designated 
as  a  non-OEP  or  NOEP  pupil  from  here  on  for  convenience)  was  of  the 
same  sex  as  the  OEP  pupil.  Normally  he  was  chosen  from  the  alphabetic 
class  list  and  was  the  NOEP  pupil  of  the  same  sex  who  was  closest  in  the 
alphabet  to  the  OEP  pupil. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  had  another  comparison  group  made 
up  of  pupils  from  the  same  sending  school  as  the  OEP  pupil,  but  going  to 
the  seventh  grade  in  a  neighborhood  junior  high  school.  Unfortunately, 
limited  resources  of  time  and  personnel  made  this  impractical.  Thus 
no  comparisons  are  possible  between  OEP  pupils  and  their  erstwhile  class¬ 
mates  from  elementary  school. 

Information  was  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  about  a 
number  of  aspects  of  the  pupils’  adjustment  to  their  school  setting. 

Sources  of  information  were:  school  records,  questionnaires  and  rating 
forms  filled  out  by  pupils,  behavior  check  lists  and  opinionaires  filled 
out  by  teachers  and  school  officials,  and  a  questionnaire  completed  by 
part  of  the  parents.  Evidence  was  assembled  on  academic  achievement,  school 
behavior  and  discipline,  peer  acceptance,  liking  for  the  school,  and  the 
success  of  the  program  as  perceived  by  parents  and  by  school  teaching  and 
administrative  personnel.  The  evidence  on  these  different  outcomes  will 

be  presented  in  the  following  sections. _ _ _ 

*Because  of  absences  and  incomplete  records  for  one  reason  or  another, 
the  number  of  cases  for  which  data  are  available  varies  and  is  usually  somewhat 
less  than  the  number  in  the  sample. 
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II .  Academic  Achievement 

Two  types  of  evidence  were  available  with  respect  to  academic  achieve¬ 
ment.  One  was  derived  from  the  marks  reported  by  teachers.  The  other  was 
based  on  a  standardized  reading  test  given  to  pupils  in  October  1965  and 
again  in  May  1966. 

Data  on  school  marks  are  organized  in  Tables  I  and  II.  Table  I  shows 
the  median  mark  received,  based  on  the  four  central  academic  subjects  of 
English,  mathematics,  science  and  social  studies,  for  the  second  and  third 
marking  period  respectively. 


Table  I 

Median  of  Marks  for  Second  and  Third  Marking  Periods 

Percent  of  Pupils 


Median 

Second  Marking  Period 

Third 

Marking  Period 

Mark 

OEP 

NOEP 

OEP 

NOEP 

87.5 

3.3 

8.5 

3.4 

11.3 

82.5  -  87.4 

6.9 

12.5 

10.7 

13.2 

77.5  -  82.4 

16.3 

19.0 

12.6 

16.3 

72.5  -  77.4 

18.4 

18.1 

17.6 

20.2 

67.5  -  72.4 

16.3 

20.2 

22.9 

17.5 

62.5  -  67.4 

15.5 

12.5 

18.3 

11.3 

---  -  62.4 

23.3 

9-3 

14.5 

10.1 

03 

78.0 

81.4 

78.2 

82.4 

Md 

70.9 

74.7 

71.2 

75.2 

01 

63.1 

68.3 

65.4 

68.5 

No.  of  cases 

245 

248 

262 

257 

A*  i  . 
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Table  II  shows  the  total  number  of  marks  below  70  received  during 
three  marking  periods,  based  on  the  same  four  subjects.  (The  total  possible 
number  is  8  ).  A  mark  below  70  may  be  considered  definitely  less  than 
satisfactory  (even  though  65  is  formally  "passing"  ).  The  number  of  such 
marks  received  is  an  index  of  the  degree  to  which  the  pupil  is  failing  to 
come  up  to  even  rather  minimal  standards  of  academic  performance. 


Table  II 

Number  of  Marks  Below  70  Received  in  Two 
Marking  Periods 

Number  of  Percent  of  Pupils 


Marks  below  70 

OEP 

N0EP 

6  -  8 

27.5 

17.1 

4  -  5 

17.9 

10.9 

2  -  3 

21.4 

21.8 

1 

16.0 

16.0 

0 

17.2 

34.2 

03 

6.2 

4.6 

Md 

3-6 

2.0 

01 

1.5 

0.7 

No.  of  cases 

262 

257 

The  tables  agree  in  showing  that  the  Open  Enrollment  pupils  have 
been  less  successful  than  their  classmates  in  the  same  home-room  so  far  as 
teacher  marks  are  concerned.  The  typical  OEP  pupil  has  a  median  mark  of 
just  above  70.  About  half  his  grades  fall  below  this  level,  and  represent 
a  judgemement  of  failing  or  near  failing  work.  One  hopeful  sign  is  that  the 
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OEP  pupils’  grades  are  somewhat  higher,  relative  to  the  comparison  group,  at 
the  third  than  at  the  second  marking  period.  The  percent  is  the  lowest  category 
droppped  from  23.3  to  14.5.  It  appears  clear  that  the  initial  academic  adjust¬ 
ment  has  not  been  an  easy  one  for  perhaps  half  of  these  pupils.  One  can  only 
hope  that  the  suggestion  w,'  improvement  is  borne  out  in  the  following  years. 

Tables  IIIA  and  IIIB  are  based  on  the  standardized  reading  test 
(Metropolitan  Reading  Test)  administered  in  October,  1965  and  May,  1966. 

Table  IIIA  shows  distributions  of  initial  test  scores  and  final  test  scores 
separately  for  OEP  and  NOEP  pupils.  Table  IIIB  sh.  vs  distributions  of 
change  scores  from  the  initial  to  the  final  test.  All  results  are  reported 
the  form  of  grade  equivalents. 

Table  IIIA 

Metropolitan  Reading  Test  Scores  of  OEP  and 

NOEP  Pupils 
(Percent  of  Pupils) 

Grade  October  1965  May  1966 


Equivalent 

OEP 

NOEP 

OEP 

NOEP 

11.0+ 

3.5 

8.7 

7.9 

13.4 

10.0  -10.9 

6.6 

9.6 

12.6 

13.0 

9.0  -  9-9 

12.1 

11.3 

11.7 

10.8 

8.0  -  8.9 

13.7 

12.1 

11.7 

16.9 

7.0  -  7.9 

11.3 

11.3 

12.6 

11.7 

6.0  -  6.9 

16.4 

19.7 

14.0 

16.9 

5.0  -  5.9 

17.2 

17.2 

20.0 

12.6 

4.0  -  4.9 

16.0 

7.1 

8.7 

3.0 

3-0  -  3-9 

3.1 

2.9 

0.9 

1.7 

03 

8.7 

9.4 

9.6 

10.1 

Md 

6.8 

7.2 

7.5 

8.2 

01 

5.3 

5.8 

5-7 

6.4 

N 

256 

239 

230 

231 

V.8  1 .  \  iJ.ai 

V ,S  O.o  Q.S  I. C  P . £  - 
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Gains  in  Metropolitan  Reading  Test  Grade 

Equivalent  from  October  1965  to  May  1966 


Grade 

Percent 

of  Cases 

Equivalent 

OEP 

NOEP 

3.0+ 

0.9 

1.5 

2.5  -  2.9 

3.3 

2.9 

2.0  -  2.4 

3.8 

4.9 

1.5  -  1.9 

10.3 

12.1 

l.o  -  1.4 

16.0 

17.5 

0.0  -  0.4 

13.6 

20.9 

-0.5  -  (-0.1) 

18.3 

12.1 

-1.0  -  (-0.6) 

5.2 

4.9 

-1.5  -  (-1.1) 

2.8 

2.4 

Below  -  1.5 

1.9 

0.5 

03 

1.2 

1.3 

Md 

0.6 

0.7 

01 

-0.1 

0.1 

N 

213 

206 

Table  II IA  shows  that  the  OEP  pupils  start  out,  on  the  average,  about  a 
half  a  grade  behind  both  the  NOEP  pupils  and  the  grade  norms .  At  least  in 
the  sample  that  was  picked  for  study,  this  is  a  slightly  and  not  a  severely 
retarded  group.  Furthermore,  it  is  quite  a  heterogeneous  group,  including  as 
it  does  25%  of  pupils  reading  below  grade  5.3  and  25%  above  8.7.  The  last 
columns  of  Table  IIIA  show  final  grade  equivalents,  but  not  necessarily 
of  exactly  the  same  pupils  since  some  were  absent  for  the  October  test  and 
some  for  the  May  test.  There  were  about  20$  of  the  pupils  for  whom  one  of 
the  other  test  was  missing. 
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An  indication  of  reading  gains  can  be  gotten  by  comparing  the  October 
with  the  May  results  in  Table  IIIA.  However,  the  picture  can  be  seen  more 
clearly  in  Table  IIIB.  This  table  shows  change  (usually  gain,  but  actually 
drop  in  grade  equivalent  for  about  25 $  of  pupils)  from  October  to  May. 

The  OEP  pupils,  who  were  initially  slightly  retarded,  also  gained  slightly 
less.  During  the  7-month  period  that  elapsed  between  the  two  testings 
the  OEP  pupils  gained  6  months  in  age  equivalent  on  the  test,  on  the 
average,  and  the  NOEP  pupils  7  months.  Thus,  these  pupils  appear  to  be 
progressing  in  their  new  school  at  about  the  rate  that  had  characterized 
their  previous  school  history. 

III.  School  Behavior  and  Discipline 
A  minimal  indicator  of  conformity  to  the  school  and  its  expectations 
is  the  attendance  record.  To  what  extent  did  the  OEP  pupils,  who  had  to 
make  their  way  by  bus  or  subway  to  a  school  some  distance  removed  from 
their  homes,  maintain  an  attendance  record  comparable  to  that  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  pupils  from  the  usually  more  favored  neighborhoods  who  were  attending 
school  near  their  own  homes?  The  facts  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 
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Table  IV 


Number  of 
Days 


Frequency  Distribution  of  A  bsenee  and 
Lateness  for  PEP  and  NOEP  Pupils 
Absent  Late 


OEP 

NOEP 

OEP 

NOEP 

50 

3.4 

2.0 

4o  -  49 

1.5 

2.8 

0.4 

30  -  39 

4.2 

6.6 

1.2 

20  -  29 

9.2 

11.7 

6.1 

15  -  19 

14.2 

10.9 

5.4 

2.0 

10  -  14 

20.3 

31.6 

9.6 

5.1 

5  -  9 

29.1 

23.O 

16.9 

12.1 

0-4 

18.0 

11.3 

60.5 

80.9 

Q  3 

17.2 

18.7 

8.8 

4.2 

Md 

10.2 

12.0 

3-6 

2.6 

QI 

5.7 

7  ,5 

1.5 

1.1 

No.  of  cases 

26l 

256 

261 

256 

We  see 

that  there 

is  little  difference  in 

the 

attendance  records  of  the 

two  groups. 

So  far  as 

absences  are  concerned, 

the 

OEP  pupils  made 

a  slightly 

better  record,  missing  an  average  of  only  10  days  compared  to  12  for  the 
comparison  group  of  local  pupils.  Lateness  was  more  common  among  the  OEP  pupils 
perhaps  due  in  part  to  erratic  performance  of  the  transportation  system 
and  there  was  a  small  group  of  OEP  pu'-ils  who  tended  to  be  chronically  late. 
However,  we  can  say  in  general  that  the  OEP  pupils  were  faithful  and  responsible 


in  their  school  attendance. 
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A  second  indicator  of  strain  in  adjustment  to  school  is  the  occurrence 
of  behavior  that  the  school  sees  as  calling  for  disciplinary  (and  hopefully 
remedial)  action.  The  records  of  the  guidance  department  and  the  Dean  of 
Discipline  were  scanned  for  information  on  this  point.  Some  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  obtaining  and  using  this  information,  due  to  variation 
from  school  to  school  in  the  form  and  the  completeness  of  the  records.  For 
this  reason,  the  data  are  reported  in  Table  V  only  as  percents  of  pupils  for 
whom  a  given  type  of  problem  event  occurred.  Four  categories  of  problem 
behavior  were  identified,  and  these  are  defined  and  commented  on  briefly 
below. 

1.  Referrals -This  means  referrals  to  some  agency  outside  the  school 
for  help  with  a  behavior  or  disciplinary  problem.  Such  referrals 
occurred  very  rarely  -  actually  only  for  6  pupils,  4  in  the  OEP  and 
2  in  the  comparison  group.  It  was  suggested  at  one  school,  however, 
that  more  frequent  referrals  might  have  been  made  if  adequate 
referral  agencies  had  been  available. 

2.  Discipline -This  means  that  the  pupil  had  been  referred  one  or 
more  time  to  an  assistant  principal,  dean  of  discipline  or  other 
official  handling  disciplinary  matters  within  the  school.  Schools 
appear  to  differ  widely  in  the  seriousness  of  offense  for  which 
this  is  done,  and  consequently  in  the  frequency  with  which  it 
occurs.  In  7  of  the  13  schools  the  percent  is  higher  for  OEP 

pupils,  in  4  for  NOEP  pupils  and  in  2  the  percent  was  the  same  for  both. 

3.  Truancy-  This  implies  that  unexcused  absences  had  occurred  to  the 
point  where  the  school  took  some  official  action  on  the  matter. 

In  the  11  schools  in  which  records  on  this  point  were  obtained. 
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the  occurrence  was  more  frequent  among  the  OEP  pupils  in  5,  among  the 
NOEP  pupils  in  2,  and  occurred  equally  frequently  for  both  in  4. 

4.  Educational  Difficulty-  This  means  that  the  pupil  came  to  the  official 
attention  of  some  administrative  officer  for  poor  school  work. 

Recor*.  :  on  this  point  were  obtained  for  only  6  schools,  and  very 
little  difference  in  frequency  of  occurrence  was  noted  for  the  two 
groups. 


Table  V 

Frequency  of  Certain  Types  of  Problem  Behavior  for  OEP 


and  NOEP  Pupils 


School 

Referral 

Di scipl 

ine 

Truancy 

Ed.  Diffj 

. culty 

CEP 

NOEP 

OEP 

NOEP 

OEP 

NOEP 

OEP 

NOEP 

A 

4 .  5% 

oi 

50  i 

22. li 

oi 

4.5% 

-- 

-- 

B 

% 

o  i 

80  i 

65  i 

9i 

9% 

-- 

— 

C 

0% 

oi 

4.5% 

22. li 

4.5$* 

13. 6% 

-- 

D 

oi 

oi 

12. li 

45. 5$> 

5.3  i 

5. 3% 

-- 

E 

oi 

oi 

'■>.8% 

b.8% 

-- 

— 

95.2% 

95.2% 

F 

5% 

oi 

20  i 

30  i 

-- 

— 

40% 

40% 

G 

5% 

oi 

35  i 

30  i 

5% 

oi 

100  % 

100% 

H 

0% 

o  i 

17  .4% 

21.1  i 

11. hi 

z.ii 

82. 0% 

78.3% 

I 

0% 

oi 

11. hi 

30.4  i 

13$ 

oi 

69. 6% 

82.6% 

J 

oi 

4.5 1o 

81.8$, 

65  i 

4.5% 

oi 

-- 

-- 

K 

oi 

oi 

70.6$, 

bl.li 

17.6$ 

17.6% 

100  % 

94.1% 

L 

oi 

5.3  i 

i9i 

47.4$ 

5.3  i 

5.3  % 

-- 

-- 

M 

oi 

oi 

35% 

35  i 

60  i 

20% 

-  - 

— 

, 
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In  an  attempt  to  get  a  more  analytical  and  behavioral  assessment  of  each 
pupil,  home-room  teachers  were  asked  to  complete  a  30-item  behavior  check  list 
on  each  OEP  and  NOEP  pupil.  The  first  20  items  were  taken  from  a  much  longer 
set  used  by  Ross  et  al*  in  a  study  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  pupil  be¬ 
havior,  5  items  being  chosen  to  represent  each  of  the  4  factors  that  they 
identified  in  that  study,  to  wit,  aggressive  behavior,  withdrawing  behavior, 
passive-resistant  hostility,  and  positive  task-oriented  behavior.  The  final 
items  were  drawn  from  a  collection  of  teacher  year-end  report  card  comments, 
and  include  remarks  that  teachers  are  likely  to  make  about  pupils.  These 
were  classed  as  positive  or  negative,  and  scored  to  yield  a  general  "favor¬ 
ableness"  score.  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  OEP  and  NOEP  pupils  for 
each  of  the  6  scores  are  shown  in  Table  VI. 

Table  VI 

Teacher  Characterizations  of  OEP  and  NOEP  Pupils 


OEP 

NOEP 

Type  of  characterization 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Ross  et  al 

Scale  I  -  Aggressive  behavior 

1.01 

1-57 

0.89 

1-53 

Scale  II  -  Withdrawing  behavior 

0.39 

0.79 

0.4l 

0.82 

Scale  III  -  Passive-resistant  hostility 

1.17 

l.6o 

0.92 

1.42 

Scale  IV  -  Positive  task-oriented  behavior 

2.14 

1.91 

2.47 

1.99 

Report  card  type  comments 

Positively  toned 

1.01 

1.20 

1.26 

1.29 

Negatively  toned 

2.27 

1.89 

1.91 

1.76 

*Ross,  A.  0.,  Lacey,  H.  M.  and  Perton,  D.A. 

The  development  of  a  behavior  checklist 

for  boys . 

Child  Development,  1965,  36,  1013,  1027- 
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Differences  on  all  the  scales  are  small,  and  most  of  them  are  of  a  size 
that  could  quite  possibly  have  arisen  by  chance.  There  is  a  suggestion  that 
the  OEP  pupils  are  perceived  as  more  aggressive  and  "acting  out",  as  more 
sensitive  to  discipline  and  criticism,  as  less  conscientious  and  test-oriented. 
Such  characterizations  as  "needs  encouragement  and  extra  help",  "capable  of 
doing  better",  "short  attention  span"  tended  to  be  used  somewhat  more  often 
for  the  OEP  pupils.  However,  it  should  be  repeated  that  the  differences  were 
all  small  and  possibly  non-significant. 

IV.  Pupil  Acceptance  by  Peers 

Each  pupil  in  each  home-room  studied  was  asked  to  rate  all  the  other 
pupils  in  his  home-room  on  a  modification  of  the  Ohio  State  Social  Acceptance 
Scale.  He  was  to  assign  each  classmate  to  one  of  five  categories: 

1.  a  best  friend. 

2.  a  friend,  but  not  a  best  friend. 

3-  OK,  but  not  a  friend. 

4 .  not  known . 

5 •  not  OK . 

Two  scores  were  derived  for  each  pupil:  the  percent  of  his  classmates 
who  considered  him  a  friend  (categories  1  and  2),  and  the  percent  of  his 
classmates  who  considered  him  "not  OK"  (category  5).  The  results  are  shown 


in  Table  VII. 
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Table  VII 


Percent  of 

Classmates  Rating  OEP 

Pupils  and 

NOEP  Pupils  as 

"Friend"  and  as 

;  "Not  OK" 

Percent  of  Classmates 

Friend 

Not  OK 

OEP 

NOEP 

OEP 

NOEP 

81-100 

2.9 

1.2 

0 

0 

6l-80 

12.9 

13-2 

1.5 

1.2 

4i-6o 

26.6 

30.2 

4.1 

2-3 

21-40 

41.5 

39-9 

19.0 

22.1 

0-20 

17.1 

15  .6 

75.3 

74.4 

03 

50 .6 

53-3 

20.4 

20.9 

Md 

37-1 

38.4 

10.9 

10.8 

01 

25.4 

27.1 

4.0 

3-3 

No.  of  cases 

263 

256 

263 

256 

We  see  from  Table  VII  that  for  both  OEP  and  NOEP  pupils  the  typical  pupil 
was  perceived  as  a  friend  by  about  40  o/o  of  his  classmates,  and  was  rejected 
as  "not  OK"  by  about  10  o/o.  The  distribution  of  choices  and  rejections  is 
much  the  same  for  the  OEP  and  NOEP  pupils.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Open  Enrollment  pupil  finds  difficulty  in  making  friends  among  the  pupils  in 
his  new  school  environment,  or  that  rejection  by  the  other  pupils  presents  any 
special  problem.  Of  course,  our  procedure  of  sampling  chose  classes  in  which 
there  were  several  OEP  pupils,  and  a  fair  number  of  the  friendships  may  be 


within  the  OEP  group . 
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An  examination  of  the  choices  of  OEP  pupils  by  other  OEP  pupils  in  their 
class  showed  the  percent  designated  as  friend  was  56,  as  compared  to  an  over-all 
figure  of  approximately  38  percent.  Thus,  there  is  (quite  naturally)  some 
tendency  for  OEP  pupils  to  choose  each  other.  However,  we  estimate  that  about 
35  percent  of  NOEP  pupils  designate  OEP  pupils  as  friends,  so  that  these  pupils 
do  appear  to  be  accepted  by  their  classmates  in  their  new  school. 

Pupils '  Attitudes  Toward  School 

One  component  of  school  adjustment  is  a  set  of  favorable  attitudes 
toward  school,  toward  teachers  and  toward  what  one  is  called  upon  to 
learn.  A  29-item  attitude  inventory  was  administered  to  the  pupils  in  all 
the  homerooms  studied,  and  the  responses  of  the  OEP  pupils  and  the  selected 
NOEP  pupils  were  analyzed.  One  analysis  consisted  in  "scoring"  the  inventories, 
crediting  the  pupil  with  one  point  every  time  he  endorsed  a  favorable  statement 
about  the  school  he  was  attending.  Only  those  statements  were  scored  where  the 
field  workers  on  the  project  were  in  complete  agreement  in  identifying  the  favor¬ 
able  end.  Three  statements  that  did  not  apply  to  all  students  (i.e.,  about 
travel  and  about  the  lunchroom)  were  also  excluded  from  the  score. 

The  distribution  of  attitude  scores  for  each  group  is  presented  in 


Table  VIII. 
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TABLE  VIII 

Favorableness  of  Pupil  Attitudes  Toward 

School 

No.  of  Favorable 
Responses 

OEP 

NOEP 

26-28 

0.9 

0.4 

23-25 

9-9 

13.0 

20-22 

22.4 

21.2 

17-19 

24.1 

32.0 

14-16 

22.4 

20.3 

11-13 

13.8 

10.4 

8-10 

4.3 

2.2 

5-  7 

2.2 

0.4 

03 

20.6 

20.9 

Md 

17.4 

18.1 

01 

14. 1 

15.3 

No.  of  cases  232  231 

An  inspection  of  the  table  indicates  that  any  differences  between  the 
two  groups  are  very  slight.  If  we  consider  only  the  lowest  scores,  we  do 
find  that  these  are  predominantly  in  the  OEP  group.  However,  for  the  great 
bulk  of  pupils  in  the  two  groups,  the  distributions  are  almost  completely 
overlapping.  The  median  scores  are,  respectively,  OEP,  17-4,  and  NOEP,  18.1. 
In  each  group,  about  two-thirds  of  the  statements  were  marked  in  the  positive 
direction,  on  the  average. 
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A  total  score  may  cover  up  differences  in  the  response  to  specific 
questions,  some  tending  in  one  direction  and  some  in  the  other,  so  a  tally 
was  made  of  the  item  responses.  The  percent  of  OEP  pupils  and  NOEP  pupils 
agreeing  with  each  of  the  statements  is  shown  in  Table  VIIIA.  Though  the 
values  in  the  table  generally  parallel  one  another  fairly  closely,  certain 
rather  interesting  differences  emerge.  There  are  also  some  instances  in 
which  differences  might  be  expected,  but  in  which  they  fail  to  emerge. 

The  following  points  seem  worth  making: 

1.  The  OEP  pupils  have,  as  a  group,  somewhat  less  favorable 
reactions  to  the  teachers  in  the  schools. 

2.  The  OEP  pupils  are  at  least  as  positive  as  the  NOEP  pupils  in 
reactions  to  their  classmates.  Item  #8  is  of  special  interest, 
as  reflecting  differences  in  standards  of  conduct  in  the  two 
groups . 

3.  There  is  surprisingly  little  difference  between  the  two  groups  in 
their  perception  of  their  school  work  (in  the  light  of  teacher 
evaluation  of  their  academic  success) ,  both  groups  tending  to  be 
about  the  same  in  their  reaction  to  its  difficulty  and  its  utility. 
However,  a  contrast  to  this  is  item  #28,  in  which  many  OEP  pupils 
express  the  feeling  that  they  work  hard  but  don't  make  progress. 

It  appears,  if  one  compares  items  17  and  28,  that  most  pupils  are 
aware  of  limited  success,  but  put  the  blame  on  themselves  rather 
than  the  school.  This  may  be  an  indication  of  the  Negro's  alleged 


negative  self-image. 
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Table  VIII  A 


Percent  of  OEP  and  NOEP  Pupils  Responding;  "Yes"  to 

Attitude  Items 

Item 

Percent 

"Yes" 

OEP 

NOEP 

1. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  want  to  help  you. 

.95 

.96 

2. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  expect  you  to  work  too  hard. 

.39 

.3b 

3. 

The  teachers  '*n  this  school  have  "teacher's  pets." 

.70 

.63 

k. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  are  really  interested  in  you 

.72 

.77 

5. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  know  how  to  explain  things 
clearly. 

.70. 

.85 

6. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  are  fair  and  square. 

.50 

.58 

- 

The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  are  "stuck  up." 

.33 

.29 

8. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  fight  too  much. 

.31. 

.55 

9. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  are  friendly. 

.73 

.68 

10. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  will  help  me  with  my 
work . 

53 

M 

11. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  know  a  lot. 

.56 

M 

12. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  don't  want  to  learn. 

.38 

.35 

13. 

This  school  building  is  a  pleasant  place. 

.66 

.62 

lb. 

This  school  has  good  lunches  ’’n  the  cafeteria. 

M 

.UU 

15. 

The  principal  in  this  school  is  friendly. 

.80 

.86 

16. 

The  counselors  at  this  school  want  to  help  you. 

.91 

.91 

17. 

The  work  at  this  school  is  too  hard. 

.16 

.10 

18. 

The  work  at  this  school  is  too  easy. 

.10 

.1? 

19. 

The  work  we  do  is  silly. 

.08 

.10 

20. 

What  I  am  learning  will  be  useful  to  me. 

.93 

.93 
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Percent  "Yes" 


OEP 

NOEP 

21. 

What  I  have  to  study  is  a  waste  of  time. 

.09 

.05 

22. 

This  school  is  better  than  last  year's  school. 

.  60 

.70 

23. 

The  trip  to  and  from  school  is  too  long;. 

.38 

.16 

2k, 

I  am  glad  to  go  to  school  away  from  my  home  neighborhood. 

.69 

.37 

25. 

I  wish  I  could  go  back  to  my  old  school. 

.28 

.22 

26. 

I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  go  to  school  at  all. 

.26 

.22 

27. 

This  is  the  best  school  I  know. 

.27 

.37 

OO 

C\J 

I  work  hard  in  school  but  don't  seem  to  get  anywhere. 

.50 

.32 

29. 

I've  learned  more  this  year  than  any  earlier  year. 

.73 

.76 
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VI.  Parental  Reactions 

In  order  to  fret  some  sense  of  parental  response  to  the  OEP  assignment  of 
pupils,  a  brief  Questionnaire  vas  sent  to  the  parents  of  the  OEP  and  NOEP  mails. 

The  address  was  taken  from  the  school  records.  A  total  of  2b3  OEP  and  253  NOEP 
questionnaires  were  sent  out.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  .hat  from  this  mailing 
to  the  address  that  appeared  in  the  school  records,  32  envelooes  were  returned  as 
undeliverable.  From  the  remainder,  169  completed  questionnaires  were  received,  86 
from  OEP  and  83  from  NOEP  parents.  The  return  is  a  good  deal  less  complete  than 
one  would  desire.  However,  our  resources  did  not  permit  follow-ups  or  more  intensive 
efforts  to  get  parent  participation. 

In  Table  IX  each  question  on  the  questionnaire  is  set  forth,  together  with  the 
response  alternatives.  These  are  then  followed  by  the  percent  of  respondents  within 
the  OEP  and  NOEP  groups  choosing  each  alternative. 

Table  IX 

Parental  Re actions  Toward 
Child's  Present  School 
(No,  if  cases:  0EP=86,  NOEP=83) 

1.  Your  child  is  in  a  new  school  this  year.  Does  he  (or  she)  like  it  better  or 
worse  than  last  year? 


OEP 


NOEP 


Better 


86 . 0% 


61.14 


Worse 


2.3$ 


lh.5% 


About  the  same 


11.6$ 


2U .  0$ 
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2.  If  he  goes  by  bus  or  train,  is  the  trio  worth  it? 


OEP 

NOEP 

Yes 

92 . 0$ 

29.0$ 

No 

2.3$ 

3.6$ 

Doesn't  go  by 

5.8$ 

67 . 5$ 

bus  or  train 

learning  more  or 

less  than  last  year? 

OEP 

NOEP 

More 

87.2$ 

77.1$ 

Less 

3.5% 

8 .  L$ 

About  the  same 

9.3$ 

1U.5$ 

k.  How  about  friends  in  the  new  school? 

OEP  NOEP 


Has  Plenty  93.0$  83.1$ 

Doesn't  have  enough  7.0$  16.9$ 


9.  How  about  friends  in  the  neighborhood? 

OEP  NOEP 


Has  time  to  see  them  8l.U$  90. h% 

Doesn't  have  time  to  18.6$  9*6$ 


see  them 
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6.  How  often  have  you  been  able  to  get  to  parent  meetings  at  school? 

OEP  NOEP 

Not  at  all 
Once  or  twice 
Several  times 


7.  How  often  have  you  spoken  to  one  of  vcur  child's  teachers  or  guidance 
counselors? 

OEP  NOEP 

Not  at  all 
Once  or  twice 
Several  times 


An  inspection  of  Table  IX  indicates  that  parents  of  Open  Enrollment  pupils 
express  predominantly  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  school  experience  beins 
provided  for  their  children.  In  most  cases,  they  report  that  their  child  likes 
his  present  school  better  than  the  previous  one,  is  learning  more,  and  has  plenty 
of  friends  in  the  new  school.  The  travel  to  the  new  school  is  seldom  seen  as  a 
serious  problem.  The  OEP  parents  appear  to  have  somewhat  less  contact  with  the 
school  than  do  the  comparison  group  of  neighborhood  parents,  possibly  because  of 
physical  remoteness,  but  they  view  it  with  favor. 

VII.  Generalized  Teacher  and  Staff  Reaction 
A  questionnaire  about  OEP  pupils  was  circulated  to  the  7th  s;rade  teachers  of 
each  school  where  data  was  gathered,  and  to  the  principal  and  members  of  his 
administrative  team.  The  items  are  presented,  and  item  responses  summarized  in 


20 . 9% 

10.8% 

1+7.7% 

5-  .6% 

31 .  h% 

38.5% 

5^.7% 

3U.9% 

30.2% 

Ul  .0% 

15.1% 

2b.  0% 
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Table  X.  Percents  are  determined  separately  for  teachers  and  for  administrative 
personnel . 

Table  X 

Teacher  and  Administrator  Reactions  to  Open 

Enrollment  Program  Pupils 

N=137  FOR  TEACHERS,  31  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  ALL  #s  are  % 

Academic  Progress:  How  well  does  the  typical  Open  Enrollment  pupil  make 

out  in  understanding  and  mastering  his  school  work? 

Teachers  Administrative  Staff 


Very  Well 

0.7 

0.0 

Well 

3.6 

0.0 

Average 

Hi. 6 

32.2 

Poorly 

50.  k 

SU.8 

Very  Poorly 

3.6 

12.9 

Interest:  How  is  the  interest  of  the  typical  Open  Enrollment  pupil  in  school 
work  and  school  success9 


Teachers 

Administration 

Very  High 

2.2 

0.0 

High 

3.6 

0.0 

Satisfactory 

UO.l 

hi. 9 

Low 

U7.U 

5U.8 

Very  Low 

6 . 6 

3.2 

1 
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Effort:  How  regularly  and  conscientiously  does  the  typical  Open  Enrollment 

pupil  apply  himself  to  his  school  work?  Does  he  do  assigned  tasks, 
study  his  lessons,  and  try  to  learn? 


Teachers 

Administration 

Very  Well 

1.5 

0.0 

Well 

8.0 

9.7 

Fair 

45.3 

41.  Q 

Poorly 

40.9 

45.2 

Very  Poorly 

4.4 

3.2 

Conduct  in  class:  What  is  the  classroom  behavior  of  the  typical  Open  Enrollment 

pupil  like? 


Teachers 

Administration 

Very  Good 

2.9 

0.0 

Good 

3.6 

0.0 

Satisfactory 

36.5 

41.9 

Poor 

51.1 

54.8 

Very  Poor 

5.8 

3.2 

Generally  speaking,  on  a  5-point  scale  the  respondents  divided  themselves  about 
equally  between  the  neutral  middle  step  representing  a  somewhat  negative  evaluation. 

Only  a  few  expressed  a  positive  view  of  the  typical  OEP  pupil,  and  only  a  few  endorsed 
the  most  negative  option.  The  substantial  amount  of  negative  feeling  expressed  -ibout 
"the  typical  Open  Enrollment  pupil "  seems  to  be  in  some  contrast  to  the  small  differences 
in  ratings  of  specific  OEP  and  NOEP  pupils  shown  in  Table  VI.  The  School  personnel 
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appear  to  be  somewhat  more  negative  toward  the  Open  Enrollment  Program  in  general 
than  they  are  to  specific  pupils  who  exemplify  it. 

Summary  Statement 

As  one  looks  at  the  various  aspects  of  the  Open  Enrollment  Program  as  it  functions 
in  the  New  York  City  schools,  a  number  of  points  stand  out,  some  implying  difficulties 
and  some  implying  a  positive  and  satisfactory  adjustment. 

1.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  pupils  have  difficulty  with  the  academic 
aspects  of  the  program.  Though  the  OEP  pupils  are  only  slightly  retarded  in  reading, 
on  the  average,  in  comparison  with  other  pupils  from  their  own  classes  and  in  comparison 
with  national  norms,  they  show  a  high  incidence  of  unsatisfactory  marks  in  the  core 
academic  subjects. 

2.  The  OEP  pupils  generally  attend  school  regularly,  and  within  our  samplr  the  overt 
signs  of  disciplinary  problems  are  not  particularly  greater  than  for  other  pupils  in  the 
same  classes.  Though  teachers  report  a  somewhat  greater  incidence  of  overt  and  covert 
hostility,  the  differences  between  OEP  pupils  and  others  in  their  classes  are  small. 

3.  The  OEP  pupils  are  accepted  by  the  pupils  in  their  class,  and  do  not  seem  to  lack 
for  friends. 

4.  OEP  pupils  expressed  attitudes  toward  school  are  generally  favorable,  and  little, 
if  any,  different  from  those  of  their  classmates.  They  are  conscious  of  difficulty  with 
their  school  work,  but  do  not  see  the  school  or  the  school  program  as  inappropriate  foi 
them. 

5.  Parents  of  the  OEP  pupils  are  predominently  favorable  towards,  even  enthusiastic 
about  their  child's  present  school.  Parents  of  other  pupils  show  a  fairly  positive 
response,  but  arc  more  often  critical.  However,  there  were  only  two  or  three  instances 
in  which  the  criticism  focussed  upon  the  introduction  of  out-of-area  pupils  into  the 
school . 

6.  By  contrast,  teachers  and  administrative  officers  in  the  schools  tended  to  view 
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OEP  pupils  with  a  predominantly  negative  tone.  There  were  wide  variations  in  response, 
and  some  respondents  were  loathe  to  characterize  OEP  pupils  in  general.  However,  the 
flavor  of  ratings  received,  and  perhaps  even  more  of  off-the-record  comments  made,  was 
clearly  predominantly  critical  and  negative. 
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CUE  -  Open  Enrollment  Study 
(Junior  High  School) 

Pupil  Behavior  Check-list 


TCL 


Name  of  Pupil  (last) 


( first) 


Please  check  all  the  statements  below  that  you  might  use  in  describing 
this  pupil. 

_  1.  Does  things  just  to  attract  attention. 

_  2.  Becomes  frightened  easily. 

_  3.  Interested  in  school  work. 

_  4 .  Sulks  when  things  go  wrong. 

_  5.  Fearful  of  being  hurt  at  play. 

_  6.  Volunteers  to  recite  in  class. 

_  7.  Resents  even  most  gentle  criticism. 

_  8.  Tries  to  get  other  children  in  trouble. 

_  9.  Works  well  "on  his  own." 

_  10.  Any  form  of  discipline  angers  him. 

_  11.  Teases  other  children. 

_  12.  Slow  at  making  friends. 

_  13.  Able  to  concentrate  on  things. 

_  l4.  Hits  and  pushes  other  children. 

_  15.  Afraid  of  making  mistakes. 

_  l6.  Is  stubborn. 

_  17.  Likes  an  audience  all  the  time. 

_  18.  Never  sticks  up  for  himself  when  others  pick  on  him. 

_  19.  Finishes  classroom  assignments. 

_  20.  When  angry,  "clams  up"  and  won't  speak. 

_  21.  Needs  encouragement  and  extra  help. 

_  22.  No  sense  of  responsibility. 

_  23.  Tries  hard  to  do  his  best. 

_  24.  Eager  to  please. 

_  25.  Immature. 

_  26.  Capable  of  doing  better. 

_  27.  Short  attention  span. 

_  28.  Careless  and  forgetful. 

_  29.  Rude. 

30.  Dependable,  hard  worker. 


CUE  -  OER  Study 


PICKING  FRIENDS 


Directions : 


On  a  separate  sheet 
class.  We  want  you 
name.  First,  put  a 


you  will 
to  put  a 
zero  (0) 


find  the  name  of  every  student  in  your 
number  on  the  line  in  front  of  every 
in  front  of  your  own  name. 


Are  there  any  people  in  this  room  whom  you  would  like 

to  have  as  your  very,  very  best  friends?  If  so,  1  "Very,  very 

place  the  number  1  in  front  of  their  names.  best  friends." 

Put  the  number  2  in  front  of  the  names  of  every 
person  whom  you  would  like  to  have  as  a  good 
friend.  These  people  are  not  your  very,  very 

closest  friends,  but  you  would  like  them  to  be  2  "Good  friends." 

good  friends  of  yours . 


Put  the  number  3  in  front  of  the  name  of  every 
person  who  is  not  a  friend,  but  who  you  think  is 

all  right.  These  are  people  with  whom  you  would  3  "Not  friends 

just  as  soon  work  or  play.  You  think  they  are  but  okay." 

all  right.  They  are  not  friends,  but  they  are  okay 
just  the  same. 


Put  the  number  4  in  front  of  the  name  of  every 
person  whom  you  don't  know  very  well.  Maybe  you 

would  like  them  and  maybe  you  wouldn't.  You  don't  4  "Don't  know 

know.  Where  you  don't  know  a  person  well  enough  them." 

to  rate  him  or  her,  put  the  number  4  in  front  of 
that  name . 


After  you  have  given  the  numbers  1  or  2  or  3  or  4 
to  people  in  the  room,  there  may  be  some  names  that 

you  haven't  marked  yet.  You  know  these  people  but  5  "Not  okay." 

they  are  not  friends  of  yours  and,  in  general,  are 
not  okay  to  you.  Put  the  number  5  in  front  of  all 
these  names . 


Further  Directions:  Start  with  the  top  of  the  class  list  and  go  down,  making 

sure  there  is  one  number,  and  only  one  number,  in  front 
of  every  name.  When  you  come  to  your  own  name,  put  a 
zero  (0)  in  front  of  it. 


CUE  -  OER  Study 


Pupil  Opinionnaire 


Name 


Here  are  some  things  that  some  boys  and  girls  say  about  their  school. 

Are  these  things  true  about  your  school?  If  they  are  very  true  for  your  school, 
circle  the  big  "YES!"  If  they  are  pretty  much  true,  but  not  so  very  true, 
circle  the  little  "yes".  If  they  are  mostly  not  true,  but  are  a  little  true, 
circle  the  little  "no".  If  they  are  not  at  all  true,  circle  the  big  "NO!" 

What  you  say  won't  count  on  your  school  record  at  all.  Your  teachers 
will  not  see  anything  you  mark,  so  you  can  say  just  what  you  feel. 


yes: 

yes 

no 

NO! 

i  . 

The  teachers  in  this  school  want  to  help  you. 

yes  : 

yes 

no 

NO! 

2  . 

The  teachers  in  this  school  expect  you  to  work 
too  hard. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

3. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  have  "teachers  pets." 

yes: 

yes 

no 

NO! 

4. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  are  really  interested 
in  you. 

yes: 

yes 

no 

no: 

5. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  know  how  to  explain 
things  clearly. 

yes: 

yes 

no 

no: 

6. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  are  fair  and  square. 

YES  : 

yes 

no 

no: 

7. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  are  "stuck  up." 

yes: 

yes 

no 

no: 

8. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  fight  too  much. 

yes: 

yes 

no 

no: 

9. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  are  friendly. 

YES  : 

yes 

no 

no: 

10. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  will  help  me 
with  my  work. 

YES  : 

yes 

no 

no: 

11. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  know  a  lot. 

yes: 

yes 

no 

no: 

12. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  don't  want  to 
learn . 

yes: 

yes 

no 

no: 

13. 

This  school  building  is  a  pleasant  place. 

YES  : 

yes 

no 

no: 

14. 

This  school  has  good  lunches  in  the  cafeteria. 

YES  : 

yes 

no 

no: 

15. 

The  principal  in  this  school  is  friendly. 

yes: 

yes 

no 

no: 

16. 

The  counselors  at  this  school  want  to  help  you. 

TURN  THE  PAGE  AND  KEEP  ON  GOING 


YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

17 

The  work  at  this  school  is  too  hard. 

YES  1 

yes 

no 

no! 

18 

The  work  at  this  school  is  too  easy. 

YES  ! 

yes 

no 

no! 

19 

The  work  we  do  is  silly. 

YES  ! 

yes 

no 

no! 

20 

What  I  am  learning  will  be  useful  to  me. 

yes! 

yes 

no 

no! 

21 

What  I  have  to  study  is  a  waste  of  time. 

yes! 

yes 

no 

no! 

22 

This  school  is  better  than  last  year's  school. 

yes! 

yes 

no 

no! 

23. 

The  trip  to  and  from  school  is  too  long. 

yes! 

yes 

no 

no! 

24. 

I  am  glad  to  go  to  school  away  from  my  home 
ne ighborhood . 

yes! 

yes 

no 

no! 

25. 

I  wish  I  could  go  back  to  my  old  school. 

YES  ! 

yes 

no 

no! 

26. 

I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  go  to  school  at  all. 

YES  ! 

yes 

no 

no! 

27. 

This  is  the  best  school  I  know. 

yes! 

yes 

no 

no! 

28. 

I  work  hard  in  school  but  don't  seem  to  get  anywhere 

YES'. 

yes 

no 

no! 

29. 

I've  learned  more  this  year  than  any  earlier  year. 

How 

long  do 

you 

want  to 

go 

to  school?  (Check  one.) 

Only  until  I'm  old  enough  to  quit. 
Through  high  school  but  no  more. 

I  want  to  go  to  college. 


CUE  -  OER  Study 


YOUR  CHILD'S  SCHOOL 

The  New  York  City  school  system  wants  to  know  how  some  of  the  things 
it  is  doing  are  working  out  for  its  pupils.  Your  child 

is  a  pupil  in  PS  .  We  are  doing  some  of  the  work  for  the  Board 

of  Education.  We  would  like  you  to  help  us  by  answering  a  few  questions. 

Please  mark  your  answers,  and  send  them  to  us  in  the  stamped  envelope. 

1.  Your  child  is  in  a  new  school  this  year.  Does  he  (or  she)  like  it 
better  or  worse  than  last  year? 

Better 

Worse 

About  the  same 

2.  If  he  goes  by  bus,  is  the  bus  trip  worth  it? 

Yes 

_  No 

Doesn ' t  go  by  bus . 

3.  Is  he  learning  more  or  less  than  last  year? 

More 

Less 

About  the  same 

4.  How  about  friends  in  the  new  school? 

Has  plenty. 

Does' t  have  enough. 

5.  How  about  friends  in  the  neighborhood? 

Has  time  to  see  them. 

Doesn't  have  time  to  see  them. 


6.  How  often  have  you  been  able  to  get  to  parent  meetings  at  the  school? 


Not  at  all 
Once  or  twice 
Several  times 

7.  How  often  have  you  spoken  to  one  of  your  child's  teachers  or  guidance 
counselors  ? 

Not  at  all 
Once  or  twice 
Several  times 

8.  Please  write  anything  you  would  like  to  say  about  the  school  and 
your  child's  schooling. 


CUE  -  Open  Enrollment  Study 


Teacher  Reaction  Form 


Currently  your  school  receives  a  certain  number  of  pupils  under  the 
Open  Enrollment  Plan.  These  pupils  come  to  your  school  from  other  parts 
of  New  York  so  that  they  may  have  a  more  nearly  racially  integrated  school 
experience. 

As  a  teacher  who  has  participated  in  this  program,  you  are  asked  to 
share  your  experiences  with  and  evaluations  of  the  program.  Please  respond 
to  the  following  questions  as  accurately  as  you  can,  in  the  light  of  Your 
experience. 


Background  information: 

Sex:  Male  Female 

Years  teaching  experience:  Total_ _ 

In  New  York  City 
In  this  school 


Academic  Progress: 

How  well  does  the  typical  Open  Enrollment  pupil  make  out  in  under¬ 
standing  and  mastering  his  school  work? 

_ Very  well,  better  than  most  other  pupils. 

_ Well,  at  least  as  well  as  most  of  tbe  others. 

_ Average,  just  about  like  the.bthers?.  >  *’  : 

_ Poorly,  not  as  well  as  most  pupils  in  the  school. 

_ Very  poorly,  much  behind  most  pupils  in  the  school. 


Interest: 

How  is  the  interest  of  the  typical  Open  Enrollment  pupil  in  school 
work  and  school  success? 

_ Very  high,  above  that  of  most  other  pupils. 

_ High,  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  most. 

_ Satisfactory,  about  up  to  the  average. 

_ Low,  not  up  to  the  typical  pupil 

_ Very  low,  shows  little  or  no  interest. 


- 
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Effort: 


page  2 
Teacher  Reaction. 


How  regularly  and  conscientiously  does  the  typical  Open  Enrollment 
pupil  apply  himself  to  his  school  work?  Does  he  do  assigned  tasks, 
study  his  lessons,  and  try  to  learn? 

_ Very  well.  Works  hard  and  consistently. 

_ Well.  Usually  tries  hard  and  does  assigned  work. 

_ Fair.  Tries  a  fair  part  of  the  time,  and  does  a  reasonable 

part  of  work. 

_ Poorly.  Works  erratically  and  carries  out  only  a  small  part 

of  work 

_ _ Very  poorly.  Does  almost  no  work;  rarely  tbies. 


Conduct  in  class: 

What  is  the  classroom  behavior  of  the  typical  Open  Enrollment  pupil 

like? 


_  Very  good.  Tends  to  business  and  rarely  causes  trouble. 

Good.  Usually  orderly  and  cooperative. 

_____  Satisfactory.  No  more  of  a  conduct  problem  than  most. 

_  "Pooy.^  Frequently  hbisy  or  disorderly  . 

_ _ _  Very  poor.  Disruptive  of  class;  a  chronic  discipline  problem. 

Teaching  Adaptations: 


What 
take  care 


special  adaptations  in  your  teaching,  if  any, 
of  Open  Enrollment  pupils  in  your  classes? 


have  you  made  to 


Advantages: 


What  educational  advantages  have  you  found  from  having  Open  Enrollment 
pupils  in  your  classes? 


CUE  -  Open  Enrollment  Study 
(Junior  High  School) 


School  Record  Form 


Pupil's  Name  (last) 

(first) 

School 

Parent's  Name 

Homeroom 

Address 

Teacher 

Sending  School 

School  Grades 

Midyear 

Latest 

English 

Social  Studies 

Mathematics 

Science 

Average 

Absences:  Excused  Unexcused  Total 


Personality  Ratings 

Midyear 

Latest 

0  =  Outstanding 

Courtesy 

Effort 

Responsibility 

S  =  Satisfactory 

N  =  Needs  Improvement 
U  -  Unsatisfactory 

Self-control 

Standardized  Tests  Test 

Date 

Converted  Score 

I  A'. 
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Introduction 


The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  evaluate  the  Board  of 
Education's  Improved  School  Services  program  from  data  already 
gathered  by  the  Board  in  the  form  of  school  records  and  questionnaires 
of  their  own  design.  These  data  were  independently  analyzed  and 
evaluated  by  the  Coordinator  and  staff  of  the  project. 

As  described  in  the  proposal  for  the  Improved  School  Services 
program,  it  was  designed  "to  improve  the  educational  services  for 
disadvantaged  children  in  selected  elementary  and  junior  high  schools 
through  the  provision  of  more  personnel  and  services."  The  chief 
objectives  of  the  project  stated  in  this  proposal  were:  (a)  to 
raise  the  academic  functioning  of  disadvantaged  children;  (b)  to 
improve  the  emotional  adjustment  of  these  children;  (c)  to  provide 
increased  motivation  for  learning;  (d)  to  develop  wholesome  attitudes 
toward  themselves  and  society;  and  (e)  to  promote  ethnic  integration 
by  removing  sixth  grade  pupils  from  racially  segregated  elementary 
schools  and  placing  them  in  ethnically  balanced  junior  high  schools. 

In  the  schools  selected  to  participate  in  the  program,  personnel 
were  added  to  implement  these  goals.  In  some  schools,  Assistant  Prin¬ 
cipals  were  added  to  help  with  administrative  work;  school  secretaries 
to  handle  clerical  work;  specialists  to  provide  better  quality  of 
instruction  in  health,  art,  music,  library,  science  and  remedial 
instruction.  Citizenship  classes  were  provided  and  Non-English 
Coordinators,  guidance  and  auxiliary  teachers  added.  Finally,  class 
sizes  were  reduced,  teachers  were  given  preparation  periods  and,  to 
the  extent  possible,  double  sessions  were  eliminated. 
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In  the  evaluation  of  the  program,  the  degree  to  which  the  goals 
were  achieved  was  measured  by  the  data  made  available  by  the  Board  in 
the  following  way. 

Change  in  academic  functioning  was  evaluated  by  data  on  reading 
comprehension  scores  and  by  the  change  perceived  by  both  teachers  and 
principals.  Improvement  in  emotional  adjustment  and  increased  motiva¬ 
tion  for  learning  was  measured  by  teacher  and  principal  judgment  of 
specific  aspects  of  each  area.  The  only  data  available  regarding  the 
childrens'  attitudes  toward  themselves  was  from  the  teachers'  judgment 
of  any  change  in  self-perception  and  social  functioning.  No  data  were 
available  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  program  on  ethnic  integration. 
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Procedure 


Sample 

The  sample  consisted  of  73  New  York  City  public  schools  from 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Queens,  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn.  Of  the  61 
elementary  schools  included,  17  had  grades  Kindergarten  through  Fifth, 
while  44  had  grades  Kindergarten  through  Sixth.  In  the  17  schools 
with  grades  through  fifth,  the  sixth  grade  had  been  removed  to  provide 
more  physical  space  for  the  operation  of  the  new  program.  Twelve  of 
the  schools  were  junior  high  schools.  The  schools  included  in  this 
project  were  in  attendance  areas  having  high  concentrations  of  low 
income  families.  Each  school  enrolled  many  disadvantaged  children. 

The  sample  was  divided  into  two  groups:  eighteen  schools 
studied  intensively  and  55  studied  in  a  supplementary  phase  of  the 
research.  The  data  gathered  from  the  18  schools  in  the  intensive 
sample  included  a  Principals'  Questionnaire,  a  Teacher  Rating  Scale, 
attendance  records,  and  reading  comprehension  scores  from  testing  done 
in  October  1965  and  May  1966.  The  only  data  gathered  from  those  55 
schools  in  the  supplementary  sample  were  the  responses  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipals'  Questionnaire.  The  intensive  sample  was  randomly  chosen  after 
all  schools  had  been  stratified  by  type  of  school  (i.e.  junior  high 
schools,  kindergarten  through  fifth,  kindergarten  through  sixth). 

Of  this  intensively  studied  part  of  the  sample,  four  schools  were 
junior  high  schools,  five  had  grades  through  fifth,  and  nine  had 
grades  through  six.  In  the  supplementary  sample,  eight  schools  were 
junior  highs,  35  had  grades  through  sixth  and  twelve  had  grades  through 


fifth. 


The  Principals*  Questionnaire  consisted  of  twelve  questions 
regarding  the  various  possible  effects  of  the  additional  positions, 
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i.e.  on  pupil  behavior  or  achievement  or  teacher  morale.  Each 
question  could  be  answered  "yes"  or  "no"  and  there  was  space  for 
comment.  In  the  case  of  the  schools  whose  sixth  grades  had  been 
removed,  there  were  four  questions  regarding  the  effect  of  this  innova¬ 
tion.  The  Teacher  Rating  Scale  itemized  fourteen  aspects  of  pupil 
adjustment  and  achievement  and  asked  teachers  to  rate  their  pupils  as 
a  group  as  they  remembered  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  as  they 
perceived  them  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  scale  used  was  a  five  point 
one,  ranging  from  poor  to  superior.  The  attendance  data  available  were 
the  per  cents  of  attendance  for  the  first  six  attendance  periods  of  the 
year,  1965-1966,  and  of  the  previous  year,  1964-1965*  The  reading  data 
consisted  of  scores  on  the  Reading  Comprehension  sub-test  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Achievement  Test,  given  in  October  1965  and  again  in  May  1966. 
Comparative  data  available  were  reading  comprehension  scores  for 
January  1965* 

Analysis  of  Data 

The  basic  samples  for  the  data  analysis  are  the  18  schools  studied 
intensively  and  fifty  of  the  55  schools  in  the  supplementary  sample. 

The  other  five  of  the  supplementary  schools  were  not  able  to  fill  any  of 
the  positions  allocated  to  them.  Consequently,  the  entire  sample  was 
used  as  a  base  only  in  calculating  the  percentage  of  positions  filled. 
Thereafter  these  five  schools  were  excluded  and  fifty  used  as  the  base 
in  calculating  the  supplementary  sample  percentages  with  68  the  base 
for  percentages  of  the  total  sample. 
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The  Principals'  Questionnaires  were  content  analyzed  and  cate¬ 
gorized.  The  frequency  of  appearance  of  each  category  was  computed  and 
the  frequencies  were  then  converted  to  per  cents. 

The  responses  to  the  Teacher  Rating  Scale  were  tabulated  and, 
for  each  item,  the  percentages  were  calculated  for  those  pupils  who 
showed  improvement,  those  who  stayed  the  same  and  those  who  declined. 

The  percentage  of  children  at,  above  and  below  grade  level  was 
computed  for  both  October  1965  and  May  1966  and  a  comparison  was  made. 
Reading  "at  grade  level"  was  defined  as  reading  achievement  within  .3 
of  that  expected  for  the  time  of  the  year  of  the  testing.  In  addition 
to  the  comparison  of  reading  scores  from  October  and  May,  reading  com¬ 
prehension  scores  for  the  same  schools  were  obtained  for  January  1965* 
These  scores  were  the  only  ones  available  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
therefore,  had  to  be  used  to  see  the  change  over  the  year  although 
scores  from  May  1965  would  have  been  preferable  for  comparison. 

Finally,  average  per  cents  of  attendance  for  each  of  the  first 
six  attendance  periods  of  1964-1965  were  calculated  and  compared  to  the 
average  per  cents  of  attendance  for  the  first  six  attendance  periods 
of  1965-1966.  The  average  change  was  calculated  for  each  of  the  six 
periods  and  for  the  overall  year. 

Presentation  of  Data 

In  the  following  report,  data  from  each  of  the  instruments  or 
records  used  will  be  presented  in  table  form  according  to  topic. 
Information  regarding  the  implementation  of  the  program  will  be  followed 
by  findings  regarding  the  effect  of  the  program  on  the  academic  function¬ 
ing  and  behavior  of  the  students,  its  effect  on  teachers  and  parents, 
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attendance  data  and  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  sixth  grade. 
Following  each  table  will  be  a  summary  of  the  results  and  a  discussion 
of  the  implications.  Concluding  the  report  will  be  the  comments  of  the 

Research  Director. 

The  results  of  the  content  analysis  of  the  Principals’  Question¬ 
naire  will  be  presented  in  tables  showing  both  the  frequencies  and 
percentages  of  the  categories.  The  data  from  the  Teacher  Rating  Scale 
will  be  presented  in  tables  showing  the  percentage  of  perceived  improve¬ 
ment,  no  change  and  decline  in  the  aspects  of  pupil  adjustment  and 
achievement  evaluated  by  the  scale.  The  reading  data  will  be  presented 
in  tables  comparing  the  percentage  of  students  at,  above  and  below 
grade  level  in  October  1965  to  that  in  May  1965*  In  addition,  the 
reading  data  of  May  1966  will  be  compared  to  that  of  January  1965* 
Finally,  the  attendance  data  will  be  compared  in  tables  showing  the 
average  per  cents  of  attendance  for  each  of  the  first  six  attendance 
periods  of  1964  and  1965*  The  average  overall  change  will  be  calculated 
and  this  information  will  be  presented  in  tables  for  the  elementary  and 
for  the  junior  high  schools. 
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I.  Implementation  of  Program 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  implementation  of  the  Improved  Educa¬ 
tional  Services  Program,  the  Principals'  Questionnaire  was  used. 
Principals  in  both  the  intensively  studied  and  supplementary  samples 
listed  the  number  of  positions  allocated  and  filled  in  their  schools 
under  the  program,  from  which  the  percentage  of  positions  filled  and 
not  filled  was  derived.  A  summary  of  the  major  activities  performed 
by  each  position  follows. 

The  principals'  perception  of  any  enrichment  of  current  programs 
by  the  additional  staff  is  then  discussed.  In  addition,  the  responses 
of  the  principals  as  to  the  extent  of  programs,  activities  or  curriculum 
adaptations  instituted  as  a  result  of  the  additional  positions  are 
summarized,  as  is  the  principals'  perception  of  any  enrichment  due  to 
these  new  programs. 


Additional  Positions  Allocated  and  Filled,  by  Sample 
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Results  of  Table  1 

In  a  questionnaire,  principals  were  asked  which  of  the  positions 
allocated  to  their  schools  they  had  and  had  not  been  able  to  fill.  The 
results  appear  in  Table  1  for  schools  receiving  at  least  one  such 
position. ^ 

The  positions  most  frequently  allocated  were  Remedial  Instructors, 
teachers  for  Preparation  Periods  and  the  specialists  in  art,  music  and 
science.  Thirty-one  to  79  such  positions  were  allocated.  From  34#  to 
66 #  of  the  schools  filled  positions  in  Remedial  Instruction  and  the 
art,  music,  science  and  health  education  specialties,  with  less  than 
24#  of  the  schools  receiving  each  of  the  other  positions. 

Principals  had  the  most  difficulty  filling  the  Guidance  Counselor 
positions,  as  half  of  the  ten  positions  allocated  could  not  be  filled. 

Art  specialists  were  also  difficult  to  find  (ten  of  the  36  positions 
were  not  filled)  as  were  Music  specialists  (five  of  31 )  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  Remedial  Instructors  (ten  of  79  positions  were  not  filled). 

Discussion 

Principals  were  asked  to  “describe  the  major  activities  performed" 
by  each  of  the  positions  filled,  and  summaries  of  their  descriptions  are 
below. 

The  greatest  number  of  schools  received  Remedial  Instructors, 
who  worked  with  students  needing  help  in  reading  on  both  an  individual 
and  group  basis.  They  tried  to  develop  reading  and  study  skill,  and 


-*-The  order  of  positions  in  Table  1  is  structured  as  was  the  list 
in  the  Principals'  Questionnaire.  However,  the  description  of  the  major 
activities  of  each  position  will  follow  the  order  of  frequency  of 
position  filled,  from  the  most  to  the  least  number  of  schools  adding 
this  position. 
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did  informal  and  standardized  diagnostic  testing.  Special  students 
such  as  those  with  emotional  difficulties  hampering  reading  could  be 
reached  through  individual  attention. 

Many  Remedial  Instructors  also  assisted  other  teachers  by  in-service 
teacher  training  and  selection  of  teaching  materials,  including  audio¬ 
visual  aids.  They  also  assisted  in  extra-curricular  activities  such  as 
Poetry  Clubs  and  school  magazines. 

Next  in  frequency  of  additional  positions  were  Art  specialists 
who,  in  26  schools,  offered  broader  experiences  to  students,  both 
through  the  use  of  different  media  and  the  teaching  of  various  applied 
arts  such  as  costume  and  scenery  design.  They  also  encouraged  the 
exhibition  of  student  work  on  bulletin  boards,  in  Art  Pairs  and  clubs, 
and  assembly  programs.  In  addition  they  worked  with  individuals  and 
small  groups,  particularly  talented  students,  and  gave  demonstration 
lessons  as  part  of  in-service  teacher  training. 

Equally  frequent  were  Music  specialists,  who  most  often  taught 
the  performance  of  instruments  and  vocal  music,  in  class  as  well  as 
through  organizing  orchestras,  bands  and  glee  clubs.  Musical  apprecia¬ 
tion  was  encouraged  through  rhythmic  and  written  response  to  music. 

They  also  assisted  other  teachers  with  plans  and  selection  of  resource 
materials,  and  staged  programs  for  assemblies. 

Science  specialists,  added  in  23  schools,  in  addition  to  direct 
teaching,  guided  student  experimentation  and  encouraged  scientific 
activities  in  the  classroom  such  as  aquariums  and  terreriums,  animal 
colonies,  rock  collections,  even  a  school  garden.  They  also  assisted 
in  teacher  training,  and  selected  teaching  materials,  particularly 
audio-visual.  In  addition,  they  organized  assembly  programs,  science 
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clubs  and  field  trips,  fairs  and  classroom  exhibits,  and  edited  science 
newsletters. 

Health  Education  specialists  (also  added  in  23  schools)  were 
most  often  in  charge  of  gym  classes  where  they  directed  physical 
activities,  squad  and  team  games,  and  organized  athletic  clubs.  They 
also  trained  pupils  to  perform  in  assemblies,  district  festivals  and 
Field  Days.  Other  Health  Education  classes  were  primarily  concerned 
with  health  counseling  in  cooperation  with  medical  and  dental  staff, 
and  conducted  tests  of  physical  fitness. 

From  ten  to  sixteen  schools  added  Librarians,  Citizenship 
Classes,  Assistant  Principals,  Preparation  Periods,  Auxiliary  Teachers, 
Reduce  Class  Size  and  Corrective  Reading. 

Librarians  both  administered  the  library  and  taught  skills 
necessary  to  use  the  library  efficiently,  both  directly  in  class  and 
through  bulletin  board  displays  and  assisting  other  teachers  by  acting 
as  resource  personnel. 

Citizenship  Class  teachers  were  most  often  involved  in  either 
individual  guidance  or  leading  group  discussions  of  pupils’  problems  of 
social  adjustment,  including  truancy.  Instruction  in  all  curriculum 
areas  to  children  with  adjustment  problems  was  another  major  activity. 

Assistant  Principals  also  performed  varied  supervisory,  training 
and  administrative  duties  such  as  supervision  of  grades,  CRMD  classes, 
lunchrooms,  portable  classrooms,  testing  and  discipline,  supplies  and 
teacher  training.  Teachers  added  under  the  category  Preparation  Period 
reduced  teaching  loads  in  all  content  areas  and  allowed  for  greater 
preparation  time  for  the  regular  teaching  staff.  Teachers  added  to 
enable  a  principal  to  "Reduce  Class  Size"  provided  for  greater  individual 
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attention  to  pupils,  not  only  in  allowing  for  more  intensive  work  with 
each  student  in  content  areas,  but  also  for  more  attention  to  pupils’ 
individual  problems. 

Auxiliary  Teachers  very  often  acted  as  interpreters  with  non- 
English  speaking  pupils  as  well  as  parents,  conducted  conferences  and 
workshops,  assisted  at  PTA  meetings  and  made  home  visits.  They  also 
organized  Spanish  clubs,  taught  such  subjects  as  dance  and  hygiene, 
and  acted  as  resource  personnel  for  regular  teachers. 

Corrective  Reading  teachers  did  much  the  same  work  as  Remedial 
instructors;  diagnostic  and  remedial  work  with  small  groups  as  well  as 
individual  children,  and  in-service  teacher  training. 

From  two  to  nine  schools  added,  in  order  of  most  to  least 
frequency:  Laboratory  Assistants,  School  Secretaries,  Guidance 
Counselors,  Non-English  coordinators,  and  Career  Guidance  teachers. 
Laboratory  Assistants  most  often  set  up  scientific  equipment  for 
laboratory  exercises  and  pupil  experimentation.  They  also  acted  as 
resource  personnel  to  other  teachers,  and  kept  inventory  of  science 
supplies. 

Most  School  Secretaries  performed  the  usual  secretarial  duties, 
as  well  as  switchboard,  while  others  prepared  weekly  bulletins.  Guidance 
Counselors  conducted  Early  Identification  and  Prevention  Programs,  dealt 
with  truancy  problems  and  held  conferences  with  parents,  students  and 
teachers.  Non- English  Coordinators  worked  with  small  groups  of  children, 
helped  in  their  placement,  and  conducted  in-service  teacher  training. 

The  major  activities  of  Career  Guidance  teachers  were:  individual 
and  small  group  guidance,  including  assistance  to  the  emotionally 
disturbed  pupil  as  well  as  the  student  of  high  ability;  and  job  placement. 
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Other  activities  were  parent  meetings  and  the  teaching  of  subject 
areas,  such  as  industrial  arts. 

When  some  principals  were  unable  to  fill  the  allocated  positions, 
they  made  substitutions,  i.e.  filled  in  with  a  Math  instructor  or  Pre- 
Kindergarten  teachers. 


Principals'  Perception  of  Enriched  Current  Programs  as  a  Result  of 
Additional  Positions  by  Sample,  Number  and  Per  Cent 
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Often  principals  noted  that  the  same  position  had  resulted  in 
"programs,  activities  or  curriculum  adaptations  instituted  as  a  direct 
result  of  additional  positions"  and  also  that  these  innovations  were 
enriching,  although  the  question  concerning  enrichment  asked  only 
about  enrichment  of  current  programs  as  a  result  of  the  additional 
positions. 

Therefore  separate  analyses  were  carried  out.  First,  the  current 
or  ongoing  programs  were  separated  from  the  new.  The  positions  were  so 
dichotomized  in  order  not  to  inflate  the  statistics  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  additional  personnel.  Second,  the  percentage  of  each  category  of 
position  which  was  enriching  to  current  programs  was  calculated,  using  as 
a  base  the  total  number  of  schools  receiving  this  position  minus  the 
schools  where  this  position  had  resulted  in  a  new  program  (see  Table  2). 

The  percentage  of  each  category  of  positions  which  had  resulted  in 
curriculum  innovations  was  calculated  and  entered  in  Table  3«  Then  the 
percentage  of  each  category  of  positions  which  had  resulted  in  new  pro¬ 
grams  that  the  principals  considered  as  particularly  enriching  was  cal¬ 
culated  and  entered  in  Table  4,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
principals  were  asked  only  about  the  enrichment  of  current  programs. 

The  innovations  which  were  considered  enriching  were  spontaneously  added 
by  the  principals,  and  so  the  percentages  in  Table  4  should  be  considered 
a  minimum  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  new  programs  were  considered 
enriching. 

Results  of  Table  2 

On  the  whole,  the  response  by  the  principals  was  almost 
unanimously  favorable  to  the  question,  "Has  there  been  any  enrichment  of 
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current  programs  or  activities  as  a  result  of  the  additional  positions?" 
As  can  be  seen  in  Table  2,  97#  of  the  principals  reported  that  the 
additional  positions  had  been  enriching. 

The  positions  most  consistently  (82#  to  100#)  seen  as  enriching 
were  Art,  Music,  Guidance  and  Science.  All  of  the  fifteen  schools 
where  Art  specialists  were  added,  as  well  as  the  eleven  schools  filled 
by  Music  specialists  and  the  two  which  added  Guidance  Counselors  were 
judged  by  their  principals  as  having  been  enriched  by  these  positions. 
Science  specialists  were  also  cited  repeatedly,  82#  of  the  eleven  were 
reported  as  enriching. 

Corrective  Reading  teachers  in  two  of  three  schools,  64#  of  the 
fourteen  Health  Education  specialists  and  60#  of  the  five  Auxiliary 
Teachers  were  also  noted  as  having  improved  the  ongoing  activities  of 
those  schools.  In  the  29  schools  where  Remedial  Instructors  were  added, 
48#  were  praised  by  their  principals  for  enrichment,  as  were  45#  of  the 
eleven  Library  positions  and  one  of  the  two  Non- English  Coordinators. 

Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  nine  teachers  added  under  the 
Preparation  Period  category  and  18#  of  the  eleven  filling  the  Reduce 
Class  Size  category  as  well  as  10#  of  the  Citizenship  Class  teachers 
proved  enriching  to  their  current  programs. 

Seven  of  the  principals  (10#)  also  mentioned  spontaneously  that 
the  additional  positions  had  been  enriching  to  the  school  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  to  any  one  program. 

Discussion  of  Table  2 

The  specialists  in  art,  music,  science  and  guidance,  were  the 
additional  positions  most  often  (82#  to  100#)  cited  as  having  enriched 
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the  current  curriculum.  Among  the  most  frequently  noted  evidence  of 
enrichment  by  an  art  specialist  was  the  enhancement  of  bulletin  boards 
and  displays  by  the  pupils.  Other  evidence  of  increased  stimulation 
by  a  specialist  was  that  more  children  were  encouraged  to  enter  district 
art  exhibits  and  contests.  Several  principals  cited  special  attention 
to  the  artistically  gifted,  and  the  organizing  of  art  fairs,  trips  to 
museums  and  art  exhibits,  as  well  as  increased  use  of  different  art 
media  as  leading  to  a  greater  appreciation  and  interest  in  art. 

Music  specialists  were  noted  as  contributing  most  often  by 
strengthening  either  the  orchestra  or  Glee  Club  or  by  organizing  dance 
festivals.  Music  programs  were  also  said  to  be  improved  by  wider 
experiences,  through  the  specialist's  selection  of  recordings. 

"More  guidance  services  were  made  available  to  pupils  with 
special  problems"  and  the  Early  Identification  Program  was  extended 
to  emergency  cases  with  the  addition  of  the  two  Guidance  Counselors. 

Science  specialists  were  found  to  enrich  the  current  programs 
most  frequently  by  stimulating  increased  interest  in  science  through 
teacher  training,  and  activities  such  as  science  clubs  and  fairs,  as 
well  as  school  science  newsletters. 

The  Health  Education  specialists  were  deemed  enriching  most 
often  (66$)  for  having  initiated  a  wider  range  of  activities  including 
team  sports.  Field  Days  and  track  meets.  A  representative  comment  was, 
"never  had  such  a  good  athletic  program  for  so  many." 

The  Auxiliary  Teachers  who  proved  enriching  were  identified  with 
such  activities  as,  "Parents'  understanding  of  the  school,"  which 
improved  through  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish- speaking  Auxiliary  Teacher, 
and  through  home  visits  to  the  parents. 
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The  Non-English  Coordinator  was  cited  for  increased  effectiveness 
as  were  the  Remedial  Instruction  teachers,  who  were  most  often  (28$) 
cited  as  having  increased  vocabulary  and  reading  skills,  as  well  as  for 
demonstration  lessons  given  to  other  teachers  (28$).  It  was  also  pos¬ 
sible,  with  the  additional  personnel,  to  tutor  individuals  and  small 
groups  (21$)  and  construct  and  select  enriching  teaching  materials, 
including  visual  aids  (21$).  Diagnostic  work  to  determine  placement, 
and  remedial  work  with  those  whose  reading  retardation  was  associated 
with  emotional  difficulties  was  also  implemented.  Two  of  the  Remedial 
Instructors  helped  edit  the  school  magazines,  one  of  which  won  an 
award,  and  another  Remedial  Instructor  who  "served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Human  Relations  Committee  had  time  to  develop  this  program  in  depth. 

As  a  result  this  school  is  the  recipient  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Human 
Relations  Award." 

Corrective  Reading  teachers  were  noted  for  having  expanded 
this  program  and  for  improvement  in  reading  achievement  of  those 
retarded  two  years  in  reading,  primarily  as  a  result  of  their  ability 
to  work  with  small  groups. 

The  Library  positions  were  judged  as  enriching  for  varied 
activities  such  as:  increased  book  circulation,  "small  groups  with 
individual  attention  leading  to  improved  listening  and  expressional 
skills,"  a  Book  Fair  and  the  complete  organization  of  a  library. 

The  teachers  added  under  the  category,  "Preparation  Period" 
were  noted  for  having  "strengthened  the  girls  health  education  program," 
increased  typewriting  instruction,  as  well  as  allowing  more  time  for 
curriculum  preparation. 

As  a  result  of  the  added  positions  under  the  category  Reduce 
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Class  Size,  new  materials  were  tried,  and  the  "New  York  State  Department 
of  Education  Experimental  Materials  in  Reading  and  Comprehension"  as 
well  as  programmed  instruction  were  found  enriching. 

The  Assistant  Principals  who  improved  their  current  programs  did 
so  by  supervision  of  teacher  training,  science  and  reading  programs. 

Also  noted  for  effectiveness  was  the  screening  and  subsequent  work  of 
the  Citizenship  Classes. 

Representative  of  the  principals  who  spontaneously  mentioned 
that  the  additional  positions  had  been  enriching  to  the  school  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  to  any  one  program,  were  such  comments  as,  "expert 
help  permeated  the  school"  and  "pupils  were  provided  with  activities 
that  encouraged  growth  in  social,  physical,  emotional  and  intellectual 
areas. " 


New  Programs  as  a  Result  of  Additional  Positions 
by  Sample,  Number  and  Per  Cent 
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Results  of  Table  3 

Principals  were  asked,  "Were  there  any  programs,  activities 
or  curriculum  adaptations  instituted  in  your  school  as  a  direct 
result  of  one  or  more  of  the  additional  positions?" 

As  Table  3  shows,  a  large  majority  of  principals  (82$)  in 
the  total  sample  reported  that  the  additional  personnel  had  provided 
such  innovations.  Eight  different  positions  provided  new  programs  in 
at  least  half  of  the  schools  to  which  they  were  added.  The  largest 
percentage  (78$)  of  curriculum  innovations  resulting  from  any  position 
was  that  of  the  Laboratory  Assistants,  filled  in  nine  schools,  in 
seven  of  which  they  made  possible  a  new  program  or  activity.  The 
second  largest  percentage  was  that  of  the  Corrective  Reading  teachers, 

70$  of  whom  instituted  new  programs  in  the  ten  schools  to  which  they 
were  added. 

Next  in  frequency  were  Guidance  Counselors  (60$)  and  Auxiliary 
Teachers  (58$)  while  57$  of  the  Music  specialists  provided  this  new 
area  to  the  curriculum,  as  did  52$  of  the  additional  Science  teachers. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  both  the  Non-English  Coordinators  and  Career  Guidance 
teachers  provided  these  as  new  programs. 

Six  other  positions  resulted  in  new  programs  in  25$  to  5°$  of 
the  schools.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  additional  Art  specialists, 

39$  of  the  Health  Education  instructors  and  36$  of  the  Remedial 
Instructors,  who  provided  the  largest  number  of  additional  positions 
(45)  instituted  new  porgrams  or  activities,  as  did  33$  of  the  Citizenship 
Class  teachers  and  31$  of  the  Librarians.  Finally  25$  of  the  teachers 
who  filled  the  category,  Preparation  Period,  and  20$  of  the  Assistant 
Principals  made  possible  curriculum  innovations  in  the  schools  to  which 
they  were  added. 


Principals'  Perception  of  New  Programs  Which  Were  Enriched  as  a  Result  of 
Additional  Positions  by  Sample,  Number  and  Per  Cent 
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Results  of  Table  4 

In  evaluating  the  innovations  in  curriculum  provided  by  the 
additional  positions,  principals  also  cited  many  of  these  as  enriching. 
Table  4  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  each  position  considered 
enriching  for  the  intensively  studied,  supplementary  and  total  sample. 

Six  different  positions  which  resulted  in  new  programs  and 
activities  were  cited  from  73$  to  100$  of  the  time  as  being  enriching. 

All  of  the  Guidance  Counselors  were  so  cited,  as  well  as  both  of  the 
Non-English  Coordinators.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  seven  new 
Laboratory  Assistants  were  reported  as  having  enriched  the  science 
program  as  did  83$  of  the  twelve  Science  specialists. 

Of  the  eleven  Art  specialists  who  initiated  programs,  82$  were 
noted  as  enriching  to  the  curriculum,  and  73$  of  the  fifteen  Music 
specialists  were  so  cited. 

Next  in  frequency  were  44$  of  the  sixteen  Remedial  Instructors, 
and  43$  of  the  seven  Corrective  Reading  teachers,  whose  new  remedial 
reading  programs  were  noted  by  their  principals  as  having  thereby 
improved  the  curriculum.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  five  Library  teachers, 
one  of  the  three  teachers  who  enabled  the  rest  of  the  teaching  staff  to 
have  Preparation  Periods,  and  33$  of  the  nine  Health  Education  specialists 
were  mentioned  as  enriching  the  curriculum  by  their  efforts. 

Of  the  seven  schools  in  which  Auxiliary  Teachers  provided  new 
programs,  28$  were  cited  as  enriching,  as  were  20$  of  the  five  Citizenship 


Classes. 
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Discussion  of  Table  3  and  Table  4 

More  of  the  Laboratory  Assistants  than  any  other  position  were 
responsible  for  curriculum  innovations  (78$),  and  of  the  seven,  six 
were  cited  for  enrichment.  The  innovation  most  frequently  mentioned 
was  the  possibility  for  more  student  experimentation  and  lab  work  in 
science,  including  the  observation  of  developing  plant  and  animal 
colonies.  Teacher  training  and  selection  of  teaching  materials, 
including  audio  visual  aids,  were  other  new  enriching  contributions  by 
Laboratory  Assistants. 

Next  in  frequency  (seven  of  ten  schools)  of  new  programs  was 
Corrective  Reading.  The  installation  was  cited  as  leading  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  reading  and  for  in-service  teacher  training.  All  the  three 
Guidance  Counselors  who  established  new  programs  were  cited  for 
enrichment  as  Guidance  Counselors  had  been  for  the  enrichment  of 
current  programs,  and  for  similar  reasons,  for  example,  an  intensive 
Early  Identification  Program. 

Almost  60$  of  the  Auxiliary  Teachers  provided  innovations,  in 
all  cases  related  to  "closer  communication  with  Spanish- speaking 
pupils  and  parents."  A  Mothers’  Club  and  workshops  for  parents  conducted 
by  an  A.  T.  who  could  speak  their  language  were  responsible  for  parents 
being  "more  eager  to  visit  and  cooperate  with  the  school."  A 
representative  comment  was  that  the  A.  T.  "enabled  us  to  reach  a 
large  segment  of  the  school  community  which  was  previously  out  of 
touch  with  us."  Other  new  services  by  A.  T.’s  were  more  valid  testing 
and  placement  of  Non-English  speaking  children  and  in-service  courses 
for  other  teachers.  Similar  innovations  were  provided  by  the  Non-English 
Coordinators,  all  four  of  whom  were  considered  to  have  enriched  the 
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program. 

More  than  half  of  the  Music  positions  added  new  programs  or 
activities  to  the  curriculum.  Of  these,  eleven  of  the  fifteen  were 
judged  enriching,  primarily  through  instrumental  instruction  by  a 
specialist  and  the  organization  of  orchestras,  bands  and  Glee  Clubs. 

The  second  source  of  enrichment  was  the  encouragement  of  performance, 
not  only  in  school  assemblies,  but  also  in  District  Festivals  and  a 
Pan  American  celebration. 

Another  position  which  brought  innovations  in  curriculum 
(to  ten  of  the  twelve  schools  in  which  they  were  added)  was  the 
Science  specialist.  Most  often  this  was  because  of  their  background 
of  experience,  in  addition  to  their  organization  of  Science  Clubs, 
fairs  and  trips  to  scientific  exhibits,  as  well  as  teacher  training. 

Eleven  of  the  26  Art  specialists  provided  new  programs,  82#  of 
which  were  considered  enriching.  Most  often  the  specialist  was  cited 
as  having  encouraged  children  in  their  artistic  efforts  by  organizing 
Art  Fairs  and  outdoor  exhibits.  Art  Clubs  and  the  participation  in 
contests.  One  child  so  encouraged  won  a  prize  in  the  Lever  House 
contest. 

The  innovations  in  curriculum  provided  by  30#  of  the  Health 
Education  specialists  were  most  often  directed  physical  activities, 
many  of  which  were  new,  as  well  as  Field  Days  and  extra-mural  sports. 
The  other  new  area  was  increased  medical  services  such  as  physical 
fitness,  audiometer  and  dental  examinations. 

Remedial  Instructors  provided  new  programs  to  36#  of  the  45 
schools  to  which  they  were  added.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  these 
programs  were  also  found  to  be  enriching,  most  often  for  new  approaches 
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to  reading  such  as  class  newspapers,  story  telling  techniques,  the 
writing  of  new  forms  of  poetry  such  as  Haiku  as  well  as  enriched 
resource  material  including  recordings  and  filmstrips.  The  possibility 
of  remedial  work  with  individuals  and  small  groups  was  mentioned  as 
another  welcome  innovation  by  33$  who  noted  "improvement"  and  "increased 
motivation  to  read."  In-service  teacher  training  was  also  provided  by 
one-third  of  the  Remedial  Instructors  in  addition  to  their  diagnostic 
and  remedial  work. 

The  feasibility  of  working  closely  with  children  in  small  groups 
who  had  specific  adjustment  problems  was  also  the  most  frequent  (80$) 
curriculum  innovation  provided  by  Citizenship  Class  teachers.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  Library  positions  provided  innovations  such  as  present¬ 
ing  library  programs  in  the  auditorium  and  teaching  library  skills  in 
the  content  areas  thereby  increasing  book  circulation. 
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II.  Academic  Functioning 

Three  sources  of  information  were  used  in  evaluating  the  academic 
functioning  of  pupils  during  the  Improved  Educational  Services  Program. 
For  the  intensively  studied  sample,  the  results  of  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test  in  Reading  given  in  May  1966  were  compared  with  the 
same  class*  scores  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  prior  to  the  additional 
staff,  and  also  compared  with  the  scores  for  the  same  grades  the  year 
before  the  program,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  students  reading 
at,  above  and  below  grade  level. 

The  teachers'  perception  of  the  quality  of  general  classwork, 
test  performance  and  positiveness  of  attitude  to  school,  based  on  the 
Teachers*  Rating  Scale,  is  then  summarized. 

Finally,  the  principals'  perception  of  academic  improvement 
in  both  the  intensively  studied  and  supplementary  samples  is  shown. 


Proportion  of  Elementary  School  Pupils  Above,  At  and  Below  Grade  Level  on  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test — Reading  Comprehension,  Prior  to 
(Jan.  and  Oct.,  1965 )  and  After  (May,  1966)  the 
Improved  Educational  Services  Program 
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Table  6 


Proportion  of  Junior  High  School  Pupils  Above,  At  and  Below 
Grade  Level  on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test — Reading 
Comprehension  Prior  to  (Jan.  and  Oct.,  1965)  and  After 
(May,  1966)  the  Improved  Educational  Services  Program 


Per  Cent  Reading  at  Level  Indicated 


Level'*' 

1965 

Jan. 

Grade  7 

1965 

Oct. 

1966 

May 

1965 

Jan. 

Grade  8 

1965 

Oct. 

1966 

May 

1965 

Jan. 

Grade  9 
1965 
Oct. 

1966 

May 

More  than  .3 

Above  Grade  Level 

16 

14 

19 

17 

13 

17 

14 

20 

20 

Within  .3  of 

Grade  Level 

4 

4 

4 

5 

7 

5 

8 

8 

7 

More  than  .3 

Below  Grade  Level 

80 

82 

77 

78 

80 

78 

78 

72 

73 

For  Grade  8,  the  Levels  used  are  "More  than  .4  Above  Grade 
Level,"  "Within  .4  of  Grade  Level"  and  "More  than  .3  Below."  This  was 
necessitated  by  the  nature  of  the  available  data. 
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Results  and  Discussion  of  Table  5  and  Table  6 

Two  bases  of  comparison  were  used  to  measure  the  effects  on  the 
proportion  of  students  reading  at,  above  and  below  grade  level  after  a 
year  of  the  Improved  Educational  Services  Program,  in  May,  1966.  First, 
the  results  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  in  Reading  in  May,  1966 
were  compared  with  the  same  class'  results  in  October,  1965 »  before  the 
program.  Another  comparison  for  each  grade  level  was  made  between  the 
results  of  May,  1966  and  those  of  the  previous  year,  in  January,  1965, 
in  the  same  schools. 

The  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  students  in  the 
same  class  reading  at,  above  and  below  grade  level  in  October,  1965  and 
in  May,  1966  do  not  show  any  consistent  change.  For  grades  3>  4 ,  7  and 
8  there  was  slight  improvement  (2$  to  5$  more  reading  at  and  above 
grade  level)  while  grades  2,  5  and  9  declined  slightly  (from  1#  to  4$ 
less  reading  at  and  above  grade  level). 

A  comparison  at  each  grade  level  in  the  same  schools  shows  a 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  elementary  school  students  at  and  above 
grade  level  from  those  a  year  before  the  Improved  Educational  Services 
Program  in  January  of  1965  to  May  of  1966.  In  the  elementary  grades, 
the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  students  at  and  above  grade  level  was 
greatest  in  grade  2  (from  42$  to  24$).  Otherwise  it  was  between  3$ 
(grade  5)  and  9$  (grade  3).  In  the  junior  high  school  grades  comparing 
the  January,  1965  with  the  May,  1966  data,  differences  were  slight, 
never  more  than  5$» 

The  results  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  in  Reading  do 
not  show  any  consistent  effect  on  improvement  in  reading  after  a  year 
of  the  Improved  Educational  Services  Program  despite  the  addition  in 
69$  of  the  school  of  either  a  Corrective  Reading  or  Remedial  Reading 


Instructor. 
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Results  of  Table  7 

Teachers  generally  perceived  improvement  in  pupils'  academic 
functioning  after  a  year  of  the  additional  personnel,  with  a  larger 
proportion  reporting  improvement  among  elementary  school  teachers  than 
junior  high  school  teachers.  Two- thirds  of  elementary  school  teachers 
(65-67$)  perceived  improvement  in  the  quality  of  classwork  and  in 
positive  attitude  to  school,  and  a  somewhat  lesser  proportion  (52$) 
in  improvement  in  the  quality  of  test  performance.  Junior  high  school 
teachers  more  often  perceived  improvement  in  test  performance  and 
attitude  toward  school  (54$),  than  in  general  classwork  (46$). 
Typically,  less  than  10$  in  both  groups  of  teachers  perceived  a 
decline  in  academic  functioning  except  for  12$  of  the  junior  high 
school  teachers  who  noted  a  decline  in  test  performance. 

Discussion  of  Table  7 

The  teachers'  perception  of  academic  improvement  is  far  more 
favorable  than  the  results  from  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  in 
Reading  would  seem  to  warrant.  However,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
many  schools  received  specialists  in  other  areas  such  as  Science, 

Music  and  Art,  for  which  no  objective  test  data  are  available  in 
this  evaluation.  The  favorable  perception  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
of  academic  improvement  may  reflect  changes  in  these  areas  other  than 
reading. 
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Table  7 

Teachers’  Perception  of  the  Extent  of  Change  in  Pupils’  Academic 
Functioning,  by  Level,  in  Per  Cent 


Elementary  School 
Teachers'  Perception 
of  Change 

Junior  High  School 
Teachers'  Perception 
of  Change 

Per 

Cent  Who  Said: 

Per  Cent  Who 

Said: 

Teachers’ 
PerceDtion  of: 

Improve^ 

ment 

-  Stayed 

Same  Declined 

Improve-  Stayed 
ment  Same 

Declined 

1.  Quality  of 
General 
Class-work 
and  Scholas¬ 
tic  Per¬ 
formance 

67 

30  3 

46  50 

4 

2.  Quality  of 
Standardized 
and  Class 
Test  Per¬ 
formance 

52 

45  3 

54  34 

12 

3.  Positive¬ 
ness  of 
Attitude 
to  School 
and  School- 
work 

65 

29  6 

5^  38 

8 
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Results  of  Table  8 

The  results  of  the  question  on  the  Principals*  Questionnaire 
designed  to  estimate  their  evaluation  of  academic  improvement  in  their 
schools  appear  in  Table  8.  The  question  was:  “Is  it  possible  for  you 
to  report  any  academic  improvement  as  a  result  of  the  additional 
positions?" 

The  majority  (72$)  of  responses  was  positive.  This  category 
includes  favorable  comments  regarding  the  addition  of  specific  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  school  staff.  Almost  half  (46$)  of  the  principals 
reported  observable  improvement  in  reading.  More  than  half  of  this 
total  cited  impression  rather  than  test  results  as  evidence.  A  higher 
percentage  of  those  in  the  intensive  sample  (56$)  than  of  those  in  the 
supplementary  sample  (42$)  indicated  reading  growth.  The  improvement 
and  increased  interest  in  science  and  music  was  mentioned  frequently. 
Also  mentioned,  to  a  lesser  extent,  was  improvement  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  art  and  health.  The  “general"  category  is  made  up  of  comments 
regarding  such  things  as  academic  improvement,  or  greater  interest, 
made  possible  by  the  program  itself,  with  no  specific  reference. 

The  miscellaneous  sub-category  includes  those  specific  favorable 
comments  which  occurred  only  once  (i.e.  a  single  reference  to  a 
special  guidance  position). 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  did  not  evaluate  the 
program,  typically  on  the  basis  of  such  reactions  as  “too  soon  to 
judge  the  results"  or  “too  difficult  to  evaluate."  In  the  supplementary 
sample,  this  category  accounted  for  22$  of  the  responses,  while  only 
six  per  cent  of  the  intensively  studied  sample  did  not  evaluate  the 
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Finally,  seven  principals  said  "no,"  they  were  not  able  to 
report  any  academic  improvement  as  a  result  of  the  additional  positions 
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Discussion  of  Table  8 

Overall,  the  response  to  the  question  clearly  indicates  that 
most  of  the  principals  felt  that  there  was  observable  academic  improve¬ 
ment  directly  related  to  the  work  of  the  additional  teachers.  They 
frequently  mentioned  that  greater  interest  in  the  curriculum  was 
stimulated  by  the  special  teachers  and  led  to  a  higher  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  among  the  students.  In  regard  to  the  reading  response,  and  the 
relatively  very  high  percentage  of  positive  comments,  there  seems  to  be 
an  indication  that  this  is  the  area  of  greatest  concern.  Special 
reading  teachers  were  credited  with  the  improvement,  but  also  stressed 
was  the  small  and  intensive  group  work  made  possible  by  the  additional 
personnel.  Awareness  of  the  sixth  grade  as  a  pressure  point  in  the 
schools  is  indicated  by  this  sort  of  comment,  "The  'crash*  program  of 
the  C.  R.  T.  raised  the  reading  scores  of  sixth  grade  pupils  who  were 
in  danger  of  being  left  back."  Remarks  similar  to  this  were  made 
several  times. 

General  comments  typically  reflected  appreciation  of  greater 
assistance  and  increased  services  for  the  children.  Better  discipline 
as  a  result  of  the  program  led  to  academic  improvement.  For  example, 
"Discipline  problems  were  observed  to  diminish  and  this  probably 
resulted  in  academic  improvement."  Two  principals  saw  a  transfer  of 
improvement  from  the  area  of  the  special  position  to  other  areas. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  principals  did  not  have  the 
test  results  at  the  time  of  the  questionnaire.  The  "no  change" 
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category  (10$)  could  be  composed  of  people  who  simply  did  not  feel 
able  to  report  improvement  without  tangible  data. 

Finally,  those  who  felt  that  they  were  unable  to  evaluate  the 
program  complained  of  inadequate  arrangements  for  measurement.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  could  have  a  negative  effect  on  morale,  while  tangible 
score  results  could  have  a  positive  effect. 
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III.  Effect  on  Pupils1  Behavior  and  Attitudes 

The  principals*  and  the  teachers’  perception  of  various  aspects 
of  pupil  attitude  and  behavior  are  shown  and  discussed  separately.  The 
principals’  perception  of  improvement  in  pupils’  attitude  and  behavior, 
in  both  the  intensive  and  supplementary  schools,  is  followed  by  their 
evaluation  of  whether  there  was  an  increase  in  the  identification  of 
pupils  with  problems. 

For  the  intensively  studied  sample,  teachers’  ratings  of  the 
improvement  in  their  pupils'  motivation  for  self-improvement,  quality 
of  classroom  behavior,  including  dependability,  adherance  to  teachers' 
instructions,  peer  relations  and  respect  for  school  rules  and  property, 
and  interest  in  voluntary  school  activities  is  shown. 
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Results  of  Table  9 

This  question  on  the  Principals*  Questionnaire  was  directed 
toward  an  evaluation  of  the  principals'  perception  of  improvement  in 
the  pupils'  attitude  or  behavior,  related  to  the  additional  positions. 
The  question  wast  "Have  there  been  any  changes  in  pupil  attitude  or 
behavior  as  a  result  of  the  additional  positions?"  The  results  appear 
in  Table  9« 

A  strong  majority  (78$)  of  responses  were  positive.  This 
category  includes  favorable  remarks  about  the  influence  of  the 
additional  staff  on  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  students.  A 
higher  percentage  of  those  in  the  supplementary  sample  (72$)  than  of 
those  in  the  intensive  sample  (67$)  indicated  favorable  change. 

Of  these  favorable  comments,  the  highest  percentage  (37$) 
reflected  change  in  attitude.  Such  factors  as  improvement  in  attitude 
toward  school  and  teachers,  increased  interest  in  learning,  better 
school  morale,  better  student- teacher  rapport  typically  were  mentioned. 
For  example,  one  principal  commented,  "There  has  been  a  marked  change 
in  the  children's  attitude  and  behavior.  The  response  has  been  very 
favorable." 

The  next  most  frequent  category  included  comments  about  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  children's  behavior  (27$).  Typical  of  these  comments  is, 
"More  positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  a  decrease  in 
behavior  problems."  Of  nineteen  schools  whose  principals  found 
improvement  in  behavior,  seven  related  the  improvement  to  the  services 
of  a  citizenship  class  teacher  or  a  guidance  teacher. 

A  quarter  (25$)  of  the  total  positive  answers  included  comments 
indicating  the  development  of  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward,  or 
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increased  interest  in,  the  areas  of  music,  art,  reading  and  science. 

The  principals  noted  that  children  showed  interest  in  and  an  eagerness 
to  participate  in  activities  in  these  subjects. 

Finally,  eight  per  cent  of  the  answers  were  comments  about  the 
improvement  in  the  attitudes  of  special  groups,  resulting  from  the 
work  of  the  special  teachers.  For  example,  four  of  the  five  schools 
in  this  category  found  an  improvement  in  the  attitudes  of  the  group 
of  children  for  whom  English  is  a  second  language. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  did  not  evaluate  the  program 
on  this  point,  for  such  reasons  as  "too  soon  to  evaluate,"  "no  way  to 
measure."  As  in  the  other  questions,  the  "no  change"  category  includes 
those  questionnaires  in  which  no  change  was  seen  in  either  the  attitudes 
or  behavior  of  the  children.  This  accounted  for  eight  per  cent  of  the 
combined  sample.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  intensively  studied  sample 
reported  negatively,  as  compared  to  six  per  cent  of  the  supplementary 
sample . 

Two  principals  of  the  total  73  saw  the  program  as  having  a 
negative  effect  in  their  schools.  This  response  amounts  to  two  per 
cent  of  the  sample.  In  one  case  it  was  felt  that  "the  children 
resented  not  having  their  regular  teacher  in  the  class"  and  in  the 
other,  "attitude  was  weakened  because  of  the  inexperience  of  the 
teachers  assigned." 

Discussion  of  Table  9 

Of  the  27#  of  comments  included  in  the  category  "change  in 
behavior,"  about  half  specifically  referred  to  improvement  in  behavior 
problems,  as  compared  to  other  possible  types  of  behavioral  change. 
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Clearly,  the  additional  personnel  were  seen  as  of  value  in  meeting 
the  need  to  handle  discipline  problems.  The  data  indicates  that  this 
was  one  of  the  primary  needs  in  the  schools  in  this  study,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  have  priority  over  other  behavioral  changes  until 
provision  is  made  to  meet  the  need. 

Since  the  additional  personnel  were  experts  of  varied  backgrounds 
and  since  the  New  York  City  school  populations  are  composed  of  many 
groups  with  individual  needs,  i.e.  children  who  don't  speak  English, 
children  who  have  limited  experiential  backgrounds,  highly  gifted 
children  in  need  of  curriculum  enrichment,  it  is  striking  that  only 
six  principals  mentioned  specific  groups.  The  group  most  often  men¬ 
tioned  were  children  who  speak  English  as  a  second  language. 

In  terms  of  specific  interest,  ten  principals  mentioned  the 
development  of  interest  in  music  and  seven  mentioned  increased  interest 
in  art.  In  addition  to  the  reading  improvement  attested  to  in  the 
previous  question,  there  is  evidence  in  these  responses  that  increased 
interest  in  reading  has  resulted  from  the  program.  It  was  commented 
that  some  children  were  reading  for  entertainment,  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  program. 

The  program  was  also  found  to  contribute  to  increased  feelings 
of  self-esteem.  One  principal  commented,  "I  feel  that  fewer  children 
feel  neglect  and  disinterest  in  school."  One  commented,  "Children 
developed  a  greater  sense  of  self-esteem  through  display  of  their  art 
work  and  victories  in  team  sports."  Another  remarked,  "Pupils  feel 

it 


more  secure. 


Principals1  Perception  of  Increase  in  Identification  of  Pupils 
Having  Problems,  by  Sample,  Number  and  Per  Cent 
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Results  of  Table  10 

The  tenth  question  that  the  principals  answered  was,  “Has  there 
been  an  increase  in  the  identification  of  pupils  having  problems  as  a 
result  of  the  additional  positions?"  The  "increase  in  identification" 
category  refers  to  affirmative  responses.  In  this  case,  a  large 
majority  (74$)  of  the  responses  indicated  that  the  additional  positions 
were  seen  as  helpful  in  identifying  pupils  with  problems. 

Different  types  of  problems  were  mentioned.  Of  the  total  sample, 
1355  saw  an  increase  in  the  identification  of  behavior  problems  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  special  personnel.  "Behavior  problems  encompassed 
those  children  who  showed  social  and  emotional  disturbances.  In  almost 
all  cases,  the  principals  who  mentioned  behavior  problems  related  their 
identification  to  a  specific  position,  usually  emphasizing  the  citizen¬ 
ship  class  or  the  guidance  position.  Another  13#  of  the  principals 
referred  to  the  improved  identification  of  academic  problems,  mostly 
reading  problems,  less  often  children  with  unspecified  learning  dis¬ 
abilities.  Seven  per  cent  of  the  responses  attributed  better  identi¬ 
fication  of  physical  problems  to  the  services  of  the  special  teachers. 
Among  general  comments  about  such  problems,  the  superior  identification 
was  related  to  the  work  of  the  Health  Education  teachers  although  there 
was  one  reference  to  a  music  teacher  who  "recognized  speech  and  hearing 
problems,"  and  one  reference  to  "The  auxiliary  teacher  (who)  was  of 
great  assistance  in  uncovering  family  problems  unknown  because  of 
language  barriers." 

The  next  category,  "unspecified  problems,"  which  included  41# 
of  the  total  responses,  is  made  up  of  those  remarks  that  were  favorable 
regarding  the  better  identification  of  pupil  problems  but  which  did  not 
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refer  to  the  type  of  problem  involved.  Of  the  28  principals  who  made 
this  sort  of  comment,  twelve  saw  the  improvement  as  the  result  of  the 
collaboration  of  the  specialists  (e.g.  the  reading  teacher  or  the 
assistant  principal  with  the  guidance  teacher)  or  better  guidance 
services,  while  eleven  attributed  the  improvement  to  a  specific 
reason  (e.g.  increased  individual  attention  or  reduced  class  size). 
Five  simply  said  that  they  thought  identification  of  pupil  problems 
was  better. 

Two  per  cent,  or  two  principals,  reported  that  they  were  unable 
to  evaluate  this  question  and  24$,  or  sixteen  principals,  reported  no 
increase  in  the  identification  of  problems.  One  of  these  added  the 
comment  that  there  was,  however,  an  increase  in  the  preventive  means 
of  dealing  with  problems,  while  another  found  an  "improvement  in  the 
attitude  of  those  already  identified  as  having  problems." 

Discussion  of  Table  10 

Of  the  strong  majority  of  positive  responses,  the  improved 
identification  of  pupil  problems  was  attributed  to  a  wide  range  of  the 
new  positions.  The  data  indicates  that  the  special  teachers  of  each 
category  are  seen  as  having  close  interaction  with  the  students,  in 
addition  to  implementing  their  own  programs,  and  that  the  area  of 
handling  "problems"  is  not  seen  as  a  function  limited  to  the  guidance 
teacher. 

The  question  did  not  specify  any  one  type  of  problem.  While 
this  allowed  for  a  range  of  responses,  e.g.  behavioral,  academic, 
physical  problems,  it  also  resulted  in  a  large  category  of  unspecified 
responses,  which  give  only  the  most  general  information.  A  clearer 
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picture  of  the  kinds  of  problems  involved  in  the  schools  of  the  study 
might  have  been  possible  given  more  precise  wording. 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  principals  reported  "no  change" 
in  the  identification  of  pupils  with  problems,  the  highest  such  per¬ 
centage  for  any  of  the  questions.  This  study  does  not  provide  an 
answer  as  to  why  these  positions  had  the  least  impact  on  identification 
of  problems. 
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Table  11 

Teachers*  Perception  of  the  Extent  of  Change  in  Pupils*  Attitudes 
and  Behavior,  by  Level,  in  Per  Cent 


Elementary  Schools  Junior  High  Schools 

Teachers'  Perception  Teachers'  Perception 


of  Change 

of  Change 

Per  Cent  Who  Said: 

Per  Cent  Who  Said: 

Teachers'  Improve- 

Perception  of:  ment 

Stayed 

Same 

Declined 

Improve¬ 

ment 

Stayed 

Same 

Declined 

1. 

Quality  of 

Classroom 

Behavior 

62 

31 

7 

54 

42 

4 

2. 

Pupils' 
Motivation 
for  Self- 
Improvement 

66 

30 

4 

58 

34 

8 

3. 

Quality  of 

Peer  Relations 

58 

37 

5 

38 

62 

0 

4. 

Pupils' 

Respect  for 
Rights  of 
Others 

64 

33 

3 

40 

60 

0 

5. 

Pupils' 
Dependability 
Regarding 
Class,  Test 
and  Home 
Preparation 

70 

26 

4 

44 

52 

4 

6 . 

Pupils'  Per¬ 
sonal  Appear¬ 
ance  and 
Grooming 

41 

56 

3 

48 

44 

8 

7- 

Pupils' 

Interest  in 

Voluntary, 

Supplementary 

School 

Activities 

61 

36 

3 

50 

42 

8 

8. 

Pupils' 

Respect  for 
School  Rules 
and  Property 

59 

38 

3 

52 

40 

8 
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Table  11  (continued) 


Elementary  Schools  Junior  High  Schools 

Teachers’  Perception  Teachers’  Perception 


of  Change_ of  Change 


Per 

Cent  Who 

Said: 

Per 

Cent  Who 

Said: 

Teachers' 
Perception  of: 

Improve¬ 

ment 

Stayed 

Same 

Declined 

Improve¬ 

ment 

■  Stayed 
Same 

Declined 

9*  Pupils' 

Adherence  to 

Teachers' 

Instructions 

64 

31 

5 

54 

46 

0 

10.  Pupils' 

Positiveness 
of  Attitude 
Toward 
Teachers 

64 

32 

4 

54  . 

38 

8 

Average  Per  Cent 
Who  Said: 

61 

35 

4 

49 

46 

5 

Results  of  Table  11 
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The  teachers'  perception  of  the  extent  of  change  in  pupils' 
attitudes  and  behavior  during  the  year,  from  the  Teachers'  Rating 
Scale,  was  also  generally  favorable,  with  at  least  40$  and  as  many  as 
70$  of  them  reporting  some  improvement  in  each  of  the  areas  under 
consideration. 

Since  the  data  from  elementary  school  teachers  differed  from 
that  of  junior  high  school  teachers,  they  are  tabulated  separately. 

On  the  average,  more  of  the  elementary  (61$)  than  junior  high  school 
teachers  (49$)  reported  improvement  over  all  areas.  Moreover,  for 
every  one  of  the  ten  characteristics,  smaller  proportions  of  junior 
high  than  elementary  school  teachers  reported  improvement. 

Discussion  of  Table  11 

Elementary  teachers  most  frequently  (70$)  perceived  improvement 
in  pupils'  dependability  regarding  class  and  test  preparation.  For 
most  other  aspects  studied  between  58$  and  66$  of  the  elementary 
teachers  noted  improvement.  These  were:  pupils'  motivation  for 
self-improvement,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  attitude  toward 
teachers,  including  adherence  to  teachers'  instructions  and  the  quality 
of  general  classroom  behavior,  as  well  as  interest  in  voluntary  school 
activities,  pupils'  respect  for  school  rules  and  property  and  the 
quality  of  peer  relations.  For  the  last  aspect  studied,  personal 
appearance  and  grooming,  41$  noted  improvement.  Only  7$  or  less 
perceived  any  deterioration  in  attitudes  or  behavior. 

Among  the  junior  high  teachers,  at  least  50$  noted  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  pupils'  motivation  for  self-improvement,  the  quality  of 
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classroom  behavior,  including  adherence  to  teachers'  instructions  as 
well  as  generally  more  positive  attitude  to  teachers  and  respect  for 
school  rules  and  property  and  also  interest  in  voluntary  school 
activities.  Fewer  junior  high  teachers  (from  38#  to  48$)  reported 
improvement  in  pupils'  personal  appearance  and  grooming,  dependability 
regarding  class  and  test  preparation  or  quality  of  peer  relations 
including  respect  for  others'  rights.  At  most,  8#  of  the  junior 
high  teachers  saw  a  deterioration  in  attitude  or  behavior. 

IV.  Effect  on  Teachers 

The  principals'  perception  of  the  effect  of  the  program  on 
teachers'  morale,  for  the  total  sample,  is  given  below. 
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Results  of  Table  12 

The  data  in  Table  12  refer  to  the  question  to  principals  that 
asks,  "Have  there  been  any  changes  in  teacher  morale  as  a  result  of 
these  positions?"  The  positive  response  of  90$  was  very  strongly 
favorable.  One  principal  expresses  the  attitude  of  many,  "This  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  results.  The  teachers  profit  physically 
and  emotionally  from  the  relief  and  the  training  provided  by  the  O.T.P.'s. 

The  possibility  of  more  effective  scheduling  was  the  most  frequent 
result  (mentioned  by  30$).  Twenty-one  principals  gave  a  response  cate¬ 
gorized  this  way  and,  of  these,  17  mentioned  the  preparation  time  that 
the  additional  positions  allowed  teachers  to  plan,  use  resource 
materials,  and  confer  with  colleagues.  This  resulted  in  improved  overall 
lessons.  Others  referred  to  reduced  registers,  or  smaller  classes,  and 
such  miscellaneous  advantages  as  increased  services  from  school 
secretaries,  better  library  services  and  fewer  teaching  periods. 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  commented  on  the  assistance  of  a  particular 
specialist.  The  science,  music  and  art  specialists  were  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned.  For  example,  one  principal  commented,  "Teachers  in 
seeing  fine  art  and  music  results  have  gained  in  morale."  The  reading, 
health  and  guidance  positions  were  also  referred  to  as  being  of  great 
help  to  teachers. 

Similar,  but  less  specific,  twenty-five  per  cent  found  that 
teacher  morale  improved  as  a  result  of  the  additional  positions  in 
general  and  made  general  remarks  to  substantiate  that  position. 

"Teachers  have  benefited  greatly  as  a  result  of  these  positions. 

They  have  seen  changes  in  the  children  and  have  witnessed  their  own 
growth  as  teachers." 
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The  training  of  new  teachers  and  the  opportunity  for  professional 
growth  offered  to  experienced  teachers  was  the  concern  of  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  responses.  For  example,  one  principal  noted  that, 

"Valuable,  experienced  personnel  were  available  for  assistance  in 
teacher  training."  Another  commented  typically,  "Personnel  was  avail¬ 
able  to  provide  resource  people  and  materials  to  help  teachers  improve 
their  lessons." 

Help  in  handling  behavior  problems  was  seen  as  the  reason  for 
improvement  in  teacher  morale  by  seven  per  cent  of  the  principals.  In 
this  category,  two  principals  referred  to  the  existence  of  a  citizenship 
class,  and  a  representative  remark  is,  "Teaching  conditions  in  the 
classroom  have  improved.  There  are  fewer  discipline  problems  due  to 
the  citizenship  class  partly." 

Of  the  principals  who  saw  an  improvement  in  teacher  morale, 
nine  per  cent  gave  miscellaneous  reasons,  such  as  "Girls'  Health  Educa¬ 
tion  teacher  morale  has  improved  tremendously.  They  needed  the  addi¬ 
tional  help  .  .  ."or  "Since  we  have  nineteen  new  teachers,  all  aid 
contributed  to  a  better  morale." 

Two  per  cent  of  the  principals  were  unable  to  evaluate  the 
effect  on  morale  and  four  per  cent  found  no  change  in  the  status  of 
teacher  morale.  Finally,  two  per  cent,  or  two  principals,  saw  a 
negative  change.  One  thought  that  "Morale  has  deteriorated  where  the 
individual  teacher  has  been  affected  by  the  lesser  discipline  caused 
by  the  addition  of  inexperienced  staff." 
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Discussion  of  Table  12 

The  positive  response  to  the  question  regarding  teacher  morale 
was  very  strong.  It  is  notable  that  a  number  of  principals  referred 
to  the  addition  of  personnel  in  fields  where  the  teacher  often  feels 
insecure,  for  example,  science  and  art.  A  typical  comment  of  this  type 
is,  "Those  teachers  who  felt  insufficient  in  the  art  area  have  been 
somewhat  relieved  to  have  an  art  specialist."  Others  remarked  on  the 
fact  that  teacher  morale  was  enhanced  by  having  resource  specialists 
and  materials  to  refer  to  for  enrichment  of  their  own  planning. 

It  is  significant  that  this  question  drew  the  strongest  positive 
response.  The  data  indicate  that  the  teacher's  confidence  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  additional  positions  as  well  as  that  the  presence  of 
specialists  was  a  source  of  stimulation  to  the  individual  teacher  in  her 
own  planning  and  class  administration. 

V.  Effect  on  Parents 

Changes  in  parental  attitude  during  the  program,  as  evaluated 
by  the  principals,  are  shown  and  discussed  below. 
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Results  of  Table  13 

Principals  were  also  asked,  “Have  there  been  any  changes  in 
parental  attitude  as  a  result  of  these  (additional)  positions?" 

As  Table  13  shows,  a  majority  (68$)  of  the  principals  in  the 
total  sample  reported  a  more  "positive"  parental  attitude.  A  higher 
proportion  of  principals  in  the  larger  supplementary  sample  reported 
positive  change  than  did  the  intensively  studied  sample  (72$  and  58$). 

Principals  most  often  attributed  these  attitude  changes  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  to  the  increased  services  to  their  children,  and 
the  resulting  improvement  in  their  children’s  skills  as  well  as  improved 
attitude  toward  school. 

Parents  were  reported  to  have  increased  their  visits  to  the 
schools  to  confer  with  teachers  and  guidance  counselors  as  well  as  to 
participate  in  Parent  Association  meetings. 

Only  one  principal  of  the  68  reported  a  "negative"  parental 
reaction  to  the  program,  while  "no  change"  in  parental  attitude  was 
reported  by  nine  (13$)  of  the  principals.  Twelve  (18$)  of  them  stated 
that  they  were  "unable  to  evaluate"  any  change  at  the  time  they  were 
questioned. 

Discussion  of  Table  13 

In  evaluating  the  reasons  for  more  positive  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  the  principals  most  often  mentioned  that  the 
parents  were  pleased  with  the  instruction  by  a  specialist  and  the 
resulting  enrichment  in  the  areas  of  science,  art  and  music.  Increased 
opportunities  for  assistance  in  reading,  guidance  and  remedial  activities 
were  also  noted  as  responsible  for  more  positive  parental  attitudes. 
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One  or  the  other  of  these  reasons  was  more  frequently  given  by  the 
principals  in  the  Supplementary  sample  than  the  Intensive  sample 
(56#  to  38/0. 

A  concommitant  reason  principals  gave  for  more  positive  parental 
attitude  was  increased  pupil  interest  and  skill  in  the  specialized  areas 
of  music,  art  and  science,  and  their  improved  attitude  toward  school. 
Parental  "pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  their  children"  which  they 
saw  in  displays  and  exhibits,  and  "Parents  recognize  evidence  of  pupil 
growth"  were  representative  of  these  comments. 

Another  reason  principals  gave  for  the  more  positive  parental 
reaction  was  that  with  the  increased  personnel,  teachers  and  guidance 
counselors  had  more  time  to  spend  with  parents  when  they  visited  the 
school.  The  addition  of  Spanish- speaking  auxiliary  teachers  was  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  in  that  "Parents  of  Spanish  background  feel  more  free 
about  coming  to  school  to  participate  in  school  activities  or  discuss 
their  problems." 

Thus  28$  of  the  principals  cited  as  evidence  of  more  positive 
parental  attitudes  that  parents  visited  the  school  more  often  to  talk 
with  teachers,  both  English  and  Spanish-speaking,  or  with  guidance 
counselors  about  their  own  as  well  as  their  children* s  problems. 

Increased  parental  participation,  both  in  greater  attendance  at 
Parent  Association  meetings,  as  well  as  volunteering  for  such  activities 
as  yard  duty  as  school  or  taking  the  children  on  Saturday  trips,  was 
also  offered  as  evidence  of  more  positive  parental  attitudes  by  the 


principals. 
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Additional  Comments 

Almost  half  of  the  principals  wrote  additional  comments  about 
the  program  in  the  space  provided  for  that  on  their  questionnaires. 

These  remarks  were  categorized  as  favorable  comments  about  existing 
programs,  suggestions  for  positions  still  needed  and  comments  about  the 
limitations  of  the  existing  program. 

More  than  half  (56 #)  of  the  comments  were  favorable.  Some  of 
these  were  general,  typified  by  phrases  such  as  "should  be  continued," 
"definite  asset,"  "very  valuablel"  Seven  of  the  favorable  comments 
singled  out  specific  positions  for  comment:  music,  art,  science, 
reading,  and  the  auxiliary  teacher.  Snail  group  work  and  help  in 
teacher  training  were  advantages  also  mentioned. 

Eight  principals  mentioned  additional  positions  that  they  felt 
were  needed  in  their  schools,  despite  the  ones  that  they  had  received. 

In  some  cases,  they  wanted  more  personnel  in  an  area  where  they  already 
had  positions.  In  other  cases,  they  expressed  need  for  positions 
that  they  did  not  yet  have.  These  included  references  to  guidance, 
art  and  administrative  assistants. 

In  terms  of  limitations,  principals  mentioned  the  difficulty 
of  securing  personnel,  the  use  of  additional  personnel  to  cover 
preparation  periods  or  to  cover  for  absentees,  the  apparent  capricious¬ 
ness  of  the  assignments,  and  the  inconvenience  of  programming  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  services.  No  one  of  these  was  mentioned  by 
more  than  two  principals,  but  they  are  noted  here  for  future  consideration. 
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VI.  Effect  on  Pupil  Attendance 


Table  14 

Average  Attendance  of  Pupils  in  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School 
Prior  to  (1964-65)  and  During  (1965-66)  the 
Improved  Educational  Services  Program 


Academic  Year 

Elementary  Schools1 

Per  Cent  Attendance 

Junior  High  Schools 
Per  Cent  Attendance 

1964-1965 

89 

87 

1965-1966 

88 

86 

Average  Change 

-  1 

-  1 

■'"Per  Cent  Attendance  based  on  11  of  the  14  elementary  schools  in 
the  Intensively  Studied  Sample.  Attendance  data  were  not  available  for 
the  other  three. 


Results  and  Discussion  of  Table  14 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  Improved  Educational 
Services  Program  (1965-1966)  did  not  differ  significantly  in  either  the 
elementary  or  junior  high  schools  from  the  average  attendance  in  the 
same  schools  in  1964-1965.  In  both  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  the  average  attendance  dropped  one  per  cent  from  that  of  the 
previous  year. 
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VII.  Effect  of  the  Removal  of  the  Sixth  Grade 


Principals*  comments  on  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  sixth 
grade  are  summarized  below. 


Table  15 

Effect  of  Removal  of  Sixth  Grade  on  School  Space,  Class  Size, 
Hours  of  Instruction  and  Impact  on  School 


Response  Category 

Intensive 
Cn  =  11) 

Number 

Supplementary 
(n  =  5) 

Combined 
Cn  =  16) 

1.  Provision  of  More  Space 

a.  Uses  of  Rooms* 

2 

7 

9 

Art 

(1) 

(4) 

(5) 

Music 

(1) 

(4) 

(5) 

Science 

(1) 

(1) 

(2) 

Miscellaneous 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

b.  Allowed  for  Pre-Kinder¬ 
garten  and  Kindergarten 
Classes 

2 

5 

7 

c.  Allowed  for  Full  Session 

2 

4 

6 

d.  No  Effect 

1 

2 

3 

2.  Decrease  in  Class  Size 

a.  No  Effect 

3 

6 

9 

b.  Increase 

0 

2 

2 

c.  Decrease 

0 

2 

2 

d.  No  Comment 

1 

1 

2 

e.  Little  Effect 

1 

0 

1 

3.  Increase  in  Number  of  Hours 
of  Instruction 

a.  Increase  in  Full  Session 

2 

9 

11 

b.  No  Effect 

1 

2 

3 
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Table  15  (continued) 


Response  Category 

Intensive 
(n  =  11) 

Number 

Supplementary 
.  (n  =5) 

Combined 
(n  =  16) 

c. 

Favorable  Effect 

1 

0 

1 

d. 

No  Comment 

1 

0 

1 

4.  General  Impact 

cl  • 

Improved  Conditions 

2 

6 

8 

b. 

Improvement  for  Children 

1 

4 

5 

c. 

Improved  Attitudes 

1 

3 

4 

d. 

Improvement  in  Behavior 

1 

2 

3 

♦The  sub-categories  under  "Uses  of  Rooms"  exceed  the  number  of 
schools  because  each  principal  mentioned  several  uses. 
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Results  and  Discussion  of  Table  15 

The  Improved  Educational  Services  Program  included  the  removal 
of  the  sixth  grade  from  sixteen  schools.  Principals  were  asked  to 
comment  on  the  effect  of  this  in  regard  to  four  points:  the  provision 
of  more  physical  space,  decrease  in  the  size  of  classes,  increase  in 
the  number  of  hours  of  daily  instruction  and  general  impact  on  the 
school.  The  results  appear  in  Table  15. 

Of  the  sixteen  principals,  nine  reported  that  the  additional 
space  allowed  for  other  room  uses,  such  as  art,  music  and  science. ^ 

Seven  principals  reported  using  the  room  for  kindergarten  and  pre-kinder¬ 
garten  classes,  and  six  that  they  were  able  to  eliminate  some  double 
sessions.  Three  reported  no  effect  on  space. 

Over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  principals  said  that  the  removal  of 
the  sixth  grade  had  no  effect  on  the  size  of  classes,  two  said  class 
size  decreased  and  two  that  their  class  size  increased  despite  the 
removal  of  the  sixth  grade. 

When  asked  how  the  removal  of  the  sixth  grade  affected  the  number 
of  hours  of  instruction  that  they  were  able  to  provide,  the  majority  (11) 
reported  being  able  to  eliminate  all  or  some  double  sessions.  Three  said 
that  the  removal  had  no  effect  on  hours  of  instruction. 

In  terms  of  "general  impact,"  eight  principals  felt  that  the 
removal  of  the  sixth  grade  resulted  in  "improved  overall  conditions" 
and  five  reported  improvement  for  the  children  in  curriculum  and  general 
aspects.  Four  found  that  "attitudes"  in  their  schools  improved  and 
three  reported  improved  "behavior." 

1In  the  table,  the  miscellaneous  category  is  made  up  of  rooms 
used  for  teaching  English  to  adult  foreigners,  remedial  instruction  and 
remedial  work  of  the  psychologist. 
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Conclusions 

This  evaluation  of  the  Improved  School  Services  program  is  generally 
positive  in  its  judgmental  data,  with  the  two  instances  where  objective 
data  were  available  indicating  no  effect.  In  terms  of  reading  achievement, 
the  program  had  no  immediate  impact  nor  did  it  on  attendance.  In  contrast, 
in  terms  of  teacher  perception  of  changes  in  pupil  functioning  and  behavior 
it  was  a  strong  success.  In  terms  of  principal's  perception  of  the  enrichment 
of  his  program,  and  its  expansion  to  previously  omitted  areas,  it  was  also 
a  strong  success. 

One  can  reconcile  the  judgmental  and  objective  data  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  It  may  well  be  "too  early  to  tell"  as  many  principals  said,  if  the 
program  will  affect  academic  functioning.  It  may  be  that  a  "Hawthorne" 
effect  is  behind  all  the  positive  ratings.  Or  it  may  be  that  all  of  the 
data  are  correct,  and  the  program  will  have  its  impact  in  the  non-reading 
and/or  non-academic  areas.  Or  perhaps  these  points  interact  in  a  mutually 
contradictory  way,  i.e.  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  enriching  activities 
is  time  taken  from  or  lost  to  instruction  in  the  academic  areas  including 
reading. 

Even  in  this  limited  study,  one  cannot  read  the  principals'  responses 
and  the  teacher  ratings  without  being  impressed  both  with  the  unanimity 
with  which  (l)  they  felt  that  the  program  did  enrich  their  school  program, 
often  in  areas  beyond  those  to  which  personnel  were  added,  and  (2)  the  extent 
to  which  the  in-class  behavior  and  functioning  of  children  improved. 

The  key  limitation  to  recognize  in  this  evaluation  is  that  it  had  to  be 
based  solely  on  those  data  at  hand  at  the  Board  of  Education  since  it  was  begun 
after  the  school  year  had  ended.  Therefore,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  design, 
or  obtain  data  for,  a  broad-based  study  which  would  have  tested  the  possibilities 
above.  Clearly  such  a  study  should  be  designed  and  implemented  to  more  fully 
and  fairly  estimate  the  impact  of  ISS,  particularly  in  the  academic  area. 


